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ON BEHALF OF THE COMMITTEE 


Pror. S. Srikantha Sastri, M.A., D.Litt, is one of the very few 
historians of Karnataka of national and even international repute. 
A scholar with the knowledge of several languages and scores and 
scores of research papers, besides several books, to his credit, 
Dr. Sastri has thousands of students all over the country, who have 
benefitted largely from his scholarly discourses in and outside the 
classroom. His service to the cause of research in the history and 
culture of India in. general and of Karnataka in particular has been 
memorable. 

Students and admirers of Dr. Sastri desired to felicitate him 
on the eve of his 68th birthday which occurred on 4-11-1972. An 
informal meeting of some of them was held in the month of March 
1972 in the residence of Sri K. T. Veerappa, Executive Editor, 
Kannada Encyclopaedia. It was then decided to bring out a volume 
of research papers pertaining to several aspects of Karnataka's 
history and culture, which should be presented to Dr. Srikantha 
Sastri in a felicitation function. A Felicitation Committee with 
several other members outside Mysore also was organised for 
this purpose. Prof. D. Javare Gowda, Vice-chancellor, Mysore 
University kindly agreed to be its chairman. Dr. T. V. Venkatachala 
Sastri and Dr. B. K. Gururaja Rao were nominated as the Secreta- 
ries and Sri K. T. Veerappa as the Treasurer of the Committee. 
It was decided to fix the pre-publication price of the felicitation 
volume at Rs. 25. 

Appeals were sent out for donations and contributions. A 
number of scholars were also requested to contribute research 
papers pertaining to Karnataka. The response was very encouraging. 
About Rs. 9,000 were collected from our donors and we received 
about 70 research papers. We express our heartfelt thanks to all our 
contributors for their valuable co-operation. The present volume 
contains 58 articles, Since some of the papers received could not be 
fitted into the pattern, they could not be included herein. We beg 
the authors of those papers to pardon us for this. 

The entiré matter had to bearranged under several headings, 
and edited before it could be sent to the press. In this we have 
received assistance from Dr. H. M. Nayak, Dr. B. Sheik Ali, Sri 
G. R. Rangaswamaiah, Dr. A.V. Venkataratnam and Dr. A. V. 
Narasimha Murthy. Also, Dr. K.B. Ramakrishna! Rao, Sri G. 
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Lakshminarayan have helped us in this fegard. Just before the 
printing work commenced, Dr. Gururaja Rao left Mysore to join the 
Karnatak University, Dharwar. But, since Dr. B.R. Gopal of that 
University had just two months earlier joined the Mysore Univer- 
sity, as Epigraphist, the work could be continued unhindered, Dr. 
Gopal and Dr. K. V. Ramesh, Deputy Superintending Epigraphist 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, Mysore had to share the 
major burden of editing the papers before they were sent to the 
press and also of proof reading. They have undertaken this asa 
labour of love. The Felicitation Committee offers its special thanks 
to these two, the result of whose effort and interest could be seen in 
this volume. 

In spite of our hurry, the printing work could not be comple- 
ted before the third week of December. The Committee once again 
met thereafter and resolved to celebrate the function on 15-1-1973. 

The Committee mourns the sad demise of one of its members, 
Dr. M. Seshadri, himself a student of Dr. Sastri, before the release 
of this volume. Prof. D. Javare Gowda, the Vice-chancellor has all 
along shown great interest in our work and encouraged us. We are 
deeply obliged to him for writing a weighty foreword to this 
volume. Due to his personal interest and thanks to the goodwill of 
the members of the Syndicate and the officials of the Mysore 
University, we received a grant of Rs. 1,000 towards the cost of 
printing of this volume. The Committee is grateful to them all. 
Dr. H. M. Nayak, the Director of the Institute of Kannada Studies 
has all along been a source of inspiration. It was he who arranged 
for the printing of this volume at the Mysore Printing and 
Publishing House, and gave us suggestions in regard to the size, get- 
up etc., of this volume. In fact, it was he who suggested the title of 
the volume Srikanthika. Sri K. T. Veerappa has not only kept the 
treasury but has identified himself with all other works. Sriyuths 
P. N. N. Murthy, R.L. Anantharamaiah and others have helped us 
in collecting funds. 

The title has been engraved in early characters by Dr. K. V. 
Ramesh and the cover page is designed by the artist Sri 
K.L. Venkatesh. The printing has been neatly and beautifully done 
by Sri G. H. Krishnamurthy ofthe Mysore Printing and Publishing 
House. He has patiently endured all our troubles. Messrs Geetha 
Book Hovse have willingly come forward to publish the volume. 

To all these and several others unnamed, the Committee is 
beholden for the success it has achieved in bringing out this 
volume and felicitating Dr. S. Srikanta Sastri. May God bestow upon 
him health, long-life and prosperity. 


T. V. VENKATACHALA SASTRI 
January 15, 1973 B. K. GURURAJA R AQ 


Mysore Secretaries 


FOREWORD 


THE greatness of a University is gauged not by its quantitative 
strength in terms of buildings, teachers and students, but by the 
quality of research work done and the intellectual pursuits attained 
by the research scholars and teachers. From this point of view the 
Mysore University can proudly claim a place of distinction among 
many other Universities in India. The devoui votaries of knowledge 
and the intellectual luminaries like Dr. Srikantha Sastry are mainly 
instrumenta] for the reputation of this great University. Scholar- 
ship is nothing but intellectual ability coupled with industry and 
devotion to duty. Srikantha Sastry has been really the embodiment 
of these qualities. His whole life has been dedicated to the pursuit 
of truth and the acquisition of knowledge. 

Even before I entered the Maharaja's College as a student of 
the Honours Class in the year 1938 Srikantha Sastry had reached 
ihe pinnacle of glory as a great scholar. His knowledge of History 
was phenomenal and encyclopedic in character. A good number of 
books both in English and Kannada and as many as four hundred 
articles on Indian History, Culture, Language and Literature bear 
ample testimony to his varied interest, profound scholarship and 
recondite erudition. He treaded the entire gamut of Karnataka 
History and Culture like a colossus. Sincerity, honesty and truthful- 
ness are the hailmark of his scholarship. One may reverentially 
disagree with the views expressed by him, as, for example, on the 
original home of the Aryans, the Aryan Civilisation and even on 
Purandaradasa. Nobody disputes his intellectual abilities or sin- 
cerity of purpose. His scholarship is neither a shadow nor an 
imitation of some great personality. He is undisputedly an original 
thinker and a meticulous and austere seeker of truth. 

Though he is à person who shuns publicity he permits anybody 
without any reservation to unlock the store-house of his vast know- 
ledge. Nobody returns from him disappointed. He has a ready 
answer to any doubt lurking in the minds of scholars or students. 
ifa person needing solutions to his problems happens to be far 
away from him he need only spend twenty five naya paise for a 
stamp. The reply is there within three or four days. This is my 
experience too. 

It is really very fitting that a man of his stature who has spent 
the long years of his life at the altar of the Goddess Saraswati 
should be honoured by presenting a Commemoration Volume. Í am 
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extremely happy to find thatal] the articles published in this volume 
relate to Karnataka History and Culture which are very dear to 
Prof. Srikantha Sastry. All the articles are decidedly the result 
of deep study, long research and fieldwork. They present a very 
useful material for the research worker as well as the student of 
History. In a way it can be said that it is an encyclopedia of 
Karnataka History. I should congratulate the editors and the 
contributors for having taken lot of pains to bring forth this volume 
in as short a period as possible. 

On this happy occasion one is constrained to feel sincerely 
whether we should remain contented with the presentation of this 
volume to Dr. Srikantha Sastry. No. What about the stupendous 
number of his articles which form sources of Karnataka and Indian 
History and which are scattered over a large number of magazines 
and journals? I sincerely think that the best way to honour him 
appropriately is by compiling his works and publishing them in as 
many volumes as possible. It is not for his sake that we should 
publish them, but for the sake of posterity and in the interest of the 
development of scholarship and research in the respective fields. 
The University of Mysore will certainly consider the possibility 
of publishing the articles in book form if the author is agreeable. 
It will certainly be a matter of great pleasure and pride for me to 
associate myself in this sacred task. 

May Prof. Srikantha Sastry and his works be a beacon light and 
source of inspiration for all the scholars in India in general and 
Karnataka in particular for many many years to come! 


January 10, 1973 D. JAVARE GowpA 
Mysore Vice-Chancellor 


ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


Some Problems 
in the Study of 
Art and Architecture 


T. V. MAHALINGAM 


Tue study of the art and architecture of any country is fascinating 
and absorbing and especially so of India where the extant examples 
show much richness and variety. Though one finds in architecture a 
repetition of structural principles and in sculpture an almost 
faithful adherence to canonical injunctions, it is clearly seen that the 
architect and the artist rise above these limitations to express their 
creative urge and give scope to their capacity for inventiveness, 
While ‘architecture’ concerns itself with the raising of structure, 
‘art’ is wider in its import and includes in its field almost all forms 
of creative enterprise, though in our present consideration it is 
restricted to graphic and plastic aris only. It is difficult to 
dissociate art and architecture from cach other. The unity of 
sculptural and architectural expression is one of the sublime 
achievements of ancient India, Take for instance the facades of the 
Pallava rock-cut caves where friezes of miniature replicas of shrines 
are essentially sculptural in character bringing out elegantly the 
outlines and profiles of the excavation. In fact a rock-cut cave or a 
monolith is sculpt out and not constructed and hence it is both a 
sculptural and architectural expression. 

It is generally taken that architecture in Tamilnadu started with 
the early caves of the Pallavas which, after passing through 
successive stages of development in detail and dimension during 
the Chola and Pandya periods, culminated in the structures of the 
Vijayanagar and Nayak periods in South Indian history. Our 
knowledge of the different stages in the evolution of architecture 
in the Tamil country is still very slender. A scientific and compre- 
hensive study of this development will be possible only after a 
detailed survey of all the extant monuments, or at least of the more 
representative among them in cach period and sub-period in 
the different parts of the area is completed by competent scholars. 
This is a challenging and time-consuming task and its fulfilment is 
bound to remain a distant goal for several years to come, not with- 
standing the fact that there are now a number of archaeological 
agencies at work. This point has to be borne in mind, because 
the scope of the subject isso vast and the available material on the 
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same so abundant, that even after several years of painstaking 
survey and sustained study and research the field remains virgin, so 
much so the curious scholar and the interested public have at 
present to satisfy themselves only with some tentative conclusions 
reached on the basis of insufficient data. 

The main features observed in the progress of art and 
architecture in Tamilnadu as gleaned from this incomplete material 
are generally known to scholars and do not need repetition here. On 
the other hand, this paper aims to create a brief acquaintance with 
certain problems facing us in our study of art and architecture in 
South India and the subjectivity against which an art-historian must 
necessarily guard himself. The study of architecture must be more 
than descriptive. The architecture of a region has to be studied 
with reference to that in the adjacent area and the monuments of 
other religions so that their influence if any on it may be properly 
perceived. 

One of the major difficulties an art-historian of Tamilnadu has 
to face is the non-existence of any monument datable to a period 
prior to the seventh century A.D. The cave temple at Mandaga- 
pattu is generally taken to be the very first rock-cut excavation in 
the south. This view is not shared by a few who ascribe the cave 
shrine at Pillaiyarpatti in the Ramanathapuram District to the 
fifth or sixth century A.D. Even if it is conceded that the Mandaga- 
pattu cave was not the first attempt and that incipient instances of 
earlier enterprises can be noticed in the south, the fact remains that 
the Tamil country does not possess very early monuments compara- 
ble to the early Buddhist, Jaina and Hindu ones in the areas to the 
north of Tamilnadu. This is obviously because the earlier 
monuments were made of perishable material and they naturally 
succumbed to the ravages of time. Even brick temples to which 
we get inscriptional evidence of an early period have not survived 
in most cases. Structural forms of different kinds were not unknown 
to the early Tamils. King Senganan is said to have constructed as 
many as seventy four temples along both the banks of the river 
Kaveri. Probably he lived in the fifth or early sixth century A.D. 
The Sangam literature mentions such terms as kottam, nagaram, 
madam, kovil, pali, palli etc. associated with constructions. We have 
reference to makaratorana lintel and sikhara in the Ahananuru while 
the Purananuru mentions one of the components of a temple, the 
garbhagrha. in the present state of knowledge the art-historian of 
ancient Tamilagam has to content himself on]y with such literary 
references without any extant or supporting evidence. This is a 
serious handicap because if one is to go only by the. extant 
evidences, as one should when more than one opinion prevails 
regarding the chronology and age of these literary works, the art- 
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history of the Tamil region starts at a relatively late stage. This 
gap may in future be filled by the findings in archaeological 
excavations in the area. It is encouraging to note that a few excava- 
tigns conducted in the Tamil country have been helpful in supplying 
data to fill the gap. But more work is necessary. 

With the inauguration of a vigorous structural movement 
under the Pallavas and their contemporaries, Tamilnadu begins to 
have an important place in the architectural map of the country. 
And from then onwards development of architecture in the Tamil 
country was continuous and phenomenal. It is difficult to isolate 
this progress from the main current of the development of Indian 
art, as it was never exclusive in nature, in spite of its regional 
characteristics. And asa result, we find that art in this region, as in 
other regions, is basically religious and symbolic. This has led 
many to pay somewhat an over-attention to symbolism and 
iconographic details to the relative neglect of aesthetic qualities 
and technical details. This is not to suggest that idealism and 
iconographic details are to be dispensed with in our pursuits, but 
only to emphasise that the rhythm, form and technique of art products 
should receive the treatment they richly deserve. A real appreciation 
of this aspect can stem only from concentration on and special 
attention to the aesthetic qualities peculiar to the art styles in 
dillerent regions during different periods. In other words a regional 
and chronological approach is essential in a study of art and 
architecture. 

This naturally brings us to the question of dating of monuments 
and sculptures, as the question of chronology is intertwined with 
that of regional and epochal styles. Generally speaking the problem 
of dating is solved mainly with the aid of stylistic features and 
decorative details of such art objects. This is of course a workable 
expedient, but at times this approach bristles with certain difficul- 
ties, not all of which are easy of solution. For instance, the 
particular or peculiar way in which the yajmopavita (sacred thread) 
was shown over the right arm in many images in Pallava temples is 
considered by some as a characteristic ‘Pallava’ feature, though 
there is nothing exceptionally ‘Pallaya’ about it, since this trait is 
seen in a number of later images also. Again certain details like the 
lion-head clasp that are supposedly characteristic of the Chola 
period are found in some earlier examples like the sculptures in the 
Kailasanatha temple at Kanchipuram. 

The futility of depending exclusively on drapery and decorative 
features has perhaps not been brought out more clearly by any image 
than the linga in the Parasurameswara temple at Gudimallam 


(Chittor District) which has posed many tantalizing problems in 
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image here is both iconic and aniconic as a male figure, usually 
identified with Siva who is represented in it as the very personifica- 
tion of the linga and shown as such. It was assigned by a few 
scholars to the first century B-C. on the basis of the supposed 
similarity of the decorative details and physiognomy of the figure 
to those of the sculptures from Sanchi and Bharhut. But recent 
studies have tended to show that this image is assignable to a much 
later period, roughly to about the fifty or sixth century A.p. It 
would therefore be evident that the earlier date of the Gudimallam 
linga suggested on the basis of decorative details it bears, is about 
five or six centuries earlier than its real or probable date. 

It is equally risky to depend exclusively on iconographic 
characteristics as many early images were cast or sculpt out at à 
time when iconographic injunctions were still in the process of 
crystallization with considerable scope for flexibility in the render- 
ing of details. 

Therefore the aim of the art-historian is to make a co-ordinated 
study of all available material, each one of them supplementing 
another to arrive at a broad picture of the development of the 
different patterns of art. And in this regard inscriptions play a 
significant role as some of the architectural and sculptural examples 
are datable precisely or with as near precision as possible on 
epigraphical basis. The Narasimha caye at Anamalai and the 
Subramanya cave at Tirupparan-kunram are respectively assignable 
to 770 and 773 A.D. as may be seen from the evidence of the 
foundation inscriptions in them. The Kadambavanesvara temple at 
Erumbur and the Sivalokanatha shrine at Gramam were constructed 
respectively in 935 and 943 A.D. The sculptures in these temples 
should presumably be chronologically coeval with their architecture 
unless a conclusion to the contrary is otherwise warranted. It is 
now known that some bronze icons in the temple at Konerirajapuram 
and a few unearthed at Tiruvankadu (both inthe Thanjavur District) 
are datable with the help of imscriptions which mention their 
dedication. But these accurately datable temples and images are 
exceptional, the vast majority of them being datable only on 
stylistic and other considerations. The special merit of the 
accurately datable images lies in the fact that a study of their 
features in relation to sculptures with similar characteristics would 
help in arriving at the probable dates of the latter. The study of art- 
history without inscriptions will be misleading, while a co-ordi- 
nated attempt in using epigraphical, stylistic, iconographic and other 
allied data will be a more acceptable and scientific approach to à 
study of the complex question of the determination of their date. 

Another problem closely associated with the question of dating 
is the dynastic label that is often given to art products. As the 
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or a Durga in different regions and belonging to the same period, 
each indicating local variations in the material tackled and the 
mode of treatment. Therefore, to summarily categorize an image or 
a monument after a dynasty in the light of its provenance without 
sifting through its diverse lineaments and traits is a tendency which 
the art-historian must learn to resist. Neither the provenance nor 
the date nor other associated data should be studied in isolation. 
Rather the classification of monuments on a regional basis, with an 
eye on chronology, keeping in mind relevant historical details would 
help us in dispensing with the difficulties inherent in dynastic deno- 
minations. However, a dynastic label may not be inappropriate to 
those monuments that are concentrated in one place or a contiguous 
area on account of the architectural activities of a single dynasty, 
as a result of which they fall within a definite time bracket. The 
Mahabalipuram monuments with the Pallava denomination may be 
cited as a good example illustrative of the point. 

Another point that merits our attention here is the compara- 
tive neglect the Pandyan monuments have suffered in the study of 
the art history of South India. The Pandyan contribution to 'rock 
architecture' is considerable and we have a large number of caves 
besides a monolith. The structural temples at Tirukkurankudi, Tiru- 
kkoshthiyur, Uttarakosamangai, Ambasamudram, Ukkirankottai, 
etc, may be called typical Pandyan structures belonging to the 
formative period of its architectural history. The study of the 
Pandyan monuments is handicapped by the numerous problems in 
Pandyan genealogy and chronology, but this cannot be an insuper- 
able difficulty as far as a study of the early Pandyan monuments are 
concerned. This isa promising and long awaiting field requiring 
careful survey and study. 

It may not be out of place to underline here the importance of 
the scientific study of technical literature, pertaining to art and 
architecture. Works like the Grihya Sutras and Sulba Sutras, the 
Puranas \ike the Matsya, Skanda, Agni, Garuda, etc., the Agamas like 
the Kamikagama, Karanagama, Suprabhedagama, Pancharatra, Vaikha- 
nasa, etc., besides the /sanagurudevapaddhati, Chaturvargachintamani, 
Visvakarmaprakasa, Aparajitaprichcha, Rupamandana, Samarangana- 
sutradhara, Mayamata, Manasara, Prayogamanjari, Silparatna, Kasyapa- 
silpa, Tantrasamuchchaya etc., deal with the subject in its various 
aspects. There is no unanimity of opinion among scholars regarding 
the dates of many of these treatises, but even then they are useful in 
the classification of temples on a typological basis. An illustrated 
edition of each of these treatises explaining with necessary drawings 
the technical details given in them and their place in the structure 
will be immensely useful. Some work has been done on them but 
much remains vet to he dane. 
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It is encouraging to note that in recent years there has been 
considerable output in research in Indian art—an achievement 
which has been considerably facilitated by the setting up of the 
Archaeological Departments by State Governments and some Uni- 
versities where they were not previously in existence, and the 
Temple Survey projects by the Archaeological Survey of India. The 
Temple Survey Project (South) has been doing much useful work 
and its first publication on the cave temples of the Pallavas by 
K. R. Srinivasan is a valuable one. Other monuments on a regional 
basis are now being surveyed and studied. The necessity for an 
Encyclopaedia of Indian Art and Iconography is being increasingly 
felt; and obviously an ambitious project of this kind cannot be 
undertaken by an individual or perhaps even by a single institution 
but requires the collective effort of many specialists spread through- 
out the country. The different archaeological agencies can join to- 
gether in preparing a regionwise catalogue of sculptures and bronzes 
kept in different temples. Besides serving as descriptive catalogues of 
antiquities they will be useful as inventories in an age of increasing 
illicit traffic in art products. No serious scholar can content himself 
with a study of only a few specimens in museums and some well- 
known temples and generalize without objectively examining the 
enormous mass that still remains unexplored ; nor can every indivi- 
dual be in a position to visit each and every village for purposes of 
Such study. It is in this connection thatthe idea of preparing a 
catalogue of in situ antiquities acquires significance and compels our 
attention. This is again atask which cannot be fulfilled by one 
agency alone in an atmosphere of urgency facing us and calls for the 
co-ordinated attempts of many. Some of the thoughts expressed 
above will I hope receive the attention and consideration they 
merit. If work on the different aspects of South Indian art and 
architecture is done in a planned and co-ordinated way by know- 
ledgeable scholars interested in the subject they would be doing a 
great service to the subject. 

The points raised above mainly with reference to the study of 
art and architecture in Tamilnadu are equally applicable to the 
study of the same in other regions in South India. For instance the 
Karnataka region is rich in a variety of monuments, the architectu- 
ral features of which are not the same. Though some descriptive 
study of some of the important monuments in the Karnataka country 
has been made there is much need and scope for a chronological 
study of the monuments in great depth to bring out a picture of 
their evolution through the ages with particular reference not only 
to the regional idioms noticeable in them, but also to the influences 
that made them what they were. 


[Presidential Address delivered at the Art and Architecture Section in the 
Seminar on Archaeoloev held in the Madura University in 1970.1 


The Satavahana Legacy in 
Indian Art 


K. V. SOUNDARA RAJAN 


A STUDY of the respective art-repertory of Tamilnadu, Karnataka 
and Andhra Pradesh reveals that the political boundaries and art 
traditions followed identical patterns. This would mean that the 
consolidation of art traditions had taken place after the political 
configuration of the areas had stabilized. This, together with the 
known facts ‘that in the early centuries of the Christian Era, the 
Satavahana empire covered practically all these three zones and 
more into one cultural-political frame-work and had even a vogue 
of a uniform prakrit dialectal vogue in language (literature as well 
as of the inscribed records), would underscore two points. Firstly, 
the Satavahana empire was the cultural water-shed of the urban 
civilization that blossomed in the peninsula in the early historic 
times and became the progenitor matrix of the present Southern 
Indian heritage. Secondly, the art schools that emanated after the 
close of the Satavahana empire largely, though not mainly, diversi- 
fied the trends and genius of the Satavahana art-ateliers, and found 
fresh channels of expression in the new regional contexts, consequent 
upon separate empires rising in the three linguistic areas of 
Karnataka, Tamilnadu and Andhra Pradesh in the 4th and Sth 
centuries A.p. These two aspects are significant and would call for 
some elaboration. 

The archaeological situation in the centuries just preceding 
the Christian epoch in the peninsula was largely conditioned by an 
indigenous, robust, but unsophisticated and rural cultural substratum, 
highlighted by an ostentatious and structurally prolix sepulchral 
architecture called by prehistorians as ‘megaliths’. This culture 
was itself having a claim to wide earlier contacts with the northerly 
regions of the peninsula, and even of Northern India. It was 
practising agriculture, cattle breeding and other pastoral-tribal 
propensities in living conditions, and had a specialised Iron 
metallurgical outfit. It does not appear to have been involved with 
any religious, ritual or fetishistic practices in its framework, if the 
near-total absence of any stone, terracotta or metal objects likely to 
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suggest such a potentiality is any clue.! The Satavahana empire, 
having been reared on this culture-terrain, from the Narmada to 
the Kaveri, was able to invest it with a maritime trade bias for the 
first time in this region. For this, it was largely drawing from the 
commercial elite who had effusively and extensively patronised 
Buddhism, primarily, in a large part ofthe peninsula, and Jainism 
to some extent which latter had occupied, in the first instance, 
certain border areas of the Satavahana empire as at South Bihar 
and Kalinga, in the original home of Jainism and Buddhism in 
South and South-east Bihar. The impulses that kindled the 
metropolitan and urban urges in the Satavahana empire were thus 
the vanguard movements of these new and rebel religions which 
were centrifugal from the main stream of Vedic and Brahmanical 
Hinduism. This cultural context, therefore, patterned a new series of 
movements in the indigenous matrix, now that, to the peasant and 
pastoral mould,a religious or ethical-cultural dimension had been 
added. Thus it could almost be averred that if the Satavahana 
empire had not brought within its overall influence a larger part 
of the peninsula, and had not imbued it with a sea-faring bias, and 
if the commercial elite given to such sea-faring had notfound a new 
glamour in the catholic religious purposes in the Buddhist-Jain 
ereeds, the story of the peninsula would have been one of continued 
pastoral-tribal matrix, without much of redeeming or rejuvenating 
avant garde movements. The Satavahana empire equally well 
fostered the ritual brahmanical Hinduism with which it had some 
beneficial involvement, as some of the kings who were not born 
kshatriyas were able to raise their status by the performance of 
appropriate Asvamedha and other rituals. The Gangetic Valley 
which produced the post-vedic, as well as the Jain and the Buddhistic 
creeds, was the Northern border area of the Satavahanas, in their 
heyday in the [st century B.C. and it was natural that an accumu- 
lation and diffusion of the fresh religious and historical trends took 
place and found the peninsula a culturally receptive haven. The 
local *megalithic' folk of the peninsula, overnight asit were, got 
the means for a well-equipped and enduring civic community. It 
should be clearly understood that the ‘megalithic’ pastoralism, the 
maritime trends of the Satavahanas and the advent of religious 
tenets, alike of Hinduism as of Jainism and Buddhism, into the 
peninsula, were fraught with further revolutionary results in the 
centuries that followed, and the monarchical traditions of the 
Satavahanas themselves paved the way, after the fall of that empire 
- and fragmentation into several local lines, into a resuscitation of 





Š 1 The rare case of certain bronze animal and bird effigies in the Adichcha- 
F ñallur graves does not appear to point to any organised religion but perhaps only 
| tsome totem aspects, 
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the large hegemony idea, in the lower South atleast, as is clearly 
manifest in the Pallava and Pandya empires between the 6th and 
8th centuries A.D., and later, of the Chola of the 9th century A.D. 
The earlier eclecticism that prevailed in the Pallava period seeing 
the continuance of Jainism and Buddhism side by side, was also the 
result of this legacy and it is seen that from the early medieval 
times, such a religious harmony had ceased to exist in Tamilnadu. 
Even within Hindus sectarian conflict had started. What was only 
nationally, and on a representative oligarchical basis, the empire 
under the Mauryas, extending over a large part of the peninsula 
in the centuries before Christ, was physically and emotionally 
fitted into a unified colonial hegemony under the Satavahanas, over 
a large part of the Deccan peninsula, and was to be followed by 
more socially and culturally organised, though somewhat smaller, 
empires of the Pallavas and Pandyas. 

The period between the Ist century A.D, and the 5th century 
A.D. was thus one of great sea-change, and had to be seen in the 
context of its own heritage as well as legacy. The heritage was just 
an extension of the efficient urban expansion of the Satavahana 
culture and the legacy was that it produced from an oligarchy of 
the Mauryas and the hegemony of the Satavahanas, firm dynasties, 
both in the Deccan, such as the Chalukyas, Kalachuris and 
Rashtrakutas—and in the South—as of the Pallavas, Pandyas and 
the Cholas. 

From a socio-cultural angle, it is hardly necessary to over- 
emphasise that art impulses grow faster only when fostered under 
the distinguished and discerning patronage of the kings or the social 
elite. The period between the Ist and the 5th centuries A.D., was, 
though involving a break-up of the Satavahana hegemony and loose 
politico-economic frame-work, the threshold for an era of conside- 
rable art expansion, because the Buddhist, the Jain and the 
Brahmanical religions were finding new channels of expression. 
The first mentioned, of course, spread in a big way in Andhra 
Pradesh as well as Northern Deccan, thanks to the mobility of 
religious exchange media through the expansion of trade routes in 
the Deccan chalked out earlier under the Satavahanas. This welded 
even such far-separated clans like the Visnukundins of Vijayawada 
and the Vakatakas of Ajanta into kinship patterns, Political conside- 
rations, of course, prevailed in this, but contacts had been widened 
making this possible. Thus, without any bickering or even a 
deliberate rivalry, the three religions, Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Jainism sought fresh fields and pastures new in the peninsula and 
were to systematize their own characteristic idioms, in due course, 
thus building up an iconographic tradition which was to endure. In 
much the same way asthe Gupta-Kushana art traditions of upper 
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India were the bed-rock upon which much of the consequent schools 
of art in the Uttarapatha was built up and expanded, the Satavahana 
art-bequeathal in the countless Buddhistic centres of its realm 
became the grass roots for the growth of South Indian religious art. 
It is, however, somewhat interesting that in that period and upto 
the 6th century „A.D. Buddhism chose Andhra Pradesh primarily, 
Jainism Karnataka and Brahmanical Hinduism Tamilnadu for 
their articulations. The Satavahana idioms, in this regard, were 
so aM-embracive in their range, detail and social purpose that they 
were well and truly complementary to the Kushana idioms and 
formed a very instructive parallel also and had fostered both trade 
and creed in the same breath, with a stamp of sophistication and 
maturity of delineation. 

Wherever the Kushana and Satavahana art chose soft rocks as the 
raw materials largely, they produced vigorous and hefty personalities 
in its modelling. But the Satavahanas alone had the credit of work- 
ing both on ‘live’ trap rock and detached greenish grey limestone and 
the latter, because of its very nature, tends to sublimate the subject 
and soften the contours. It was thus that the art of Amaravati became 
an essay in sheer sublimity, while the rock-cut art of Karla, Bhaja ete., 
of the same Satavahanas was an exercise in ponderosity and stature, 
Thc rise of the other art schools, such as the Kshatrapa and the 
Vakataka, Kalachuri and Chalukya in Central India and the Deccan, 
and of the early Pallava, Pandya etc., in the lower South, had a 
direct degree of obligation to the art of the Satavahanas (and of 
course of the Kushanas and Guptas in respect of the first two dyna- 
sties of the former group) to the extent the nearness of the centres 
und models influenced them. We find that the early Chalukyan art 
reflects the heaviness, ruggedness and elemental charm, which are 
the hall-mark of the Western Deccan Satavahana art, while the 
carly Pallava art, despite the difficulties implicit in the hard granite 
medium of its rock-cut art, was nearer to the Amaravati analogues 
ofthe Satavahanas in the liquidity of the stances and group compo- 
sition. And when it chose, as in the early structural periods, sand- 
stone itself, its visual and aesthetic values were very much nearer 
to the Amaravati school in mode as well as model. This is as it 
should be, in so far as the Pallavas were concerned, as the early 
home of the Pallavas was part of the Satavahana empire in the 
Krishna and Guntur Districts and thus they could, with some legi- 

| timacy, claim a right to follow the Satavahana art traditions. On 
^ the other hand, the Pandyas appear to have had their sources of 
Contact with the Chalukyas and the Gangas of the Mysore country 
B and this resulted in a slightly different art-impulse, theme and 
| Phraseology from that of the Pallavas and, indeed, on the religious 
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Jainism, as the Ganga country was just prior to that. The Tondai- 
mandalam which was the primary home of the Pallavas of Kanchi, 
on the other hand, had been a compact region in terms of its reli- 
gious affiliation and art-idioms. The thrust of post-vedic, ritual- 
oriented brahmanism from the Satavahana realm had found the 
Eastern flank buttressed by Buddhism in Andhra Pradesh and the 
Western flank by Jainism, in Karnataka and thus, following the 
line of least resistance, had flown into Tamilnadu and had found 
the terrain congenial, thanks largely to the uncommitted character of 
the region. At a slightly later stage, when the renascent Brahmani- 
cal Hinduism had swamped the whole of the lower Deccan and 
lower South, Tamilnadu became a completely Hindu empire, while 
Karnataka and Andhra had still their involvements with Jainism 
and Buddhism. With a comprehensive and deep-rooted Hindu 
matrix, Tamilnadu was even able to rear an overseas colony or empire 
in the Malayan archipelago and Indo-China. It is the maritime 
fervour shown by the Satavahanas of yore that was emulated in this 
distinctive manner by the Pallavas first, to be followed, later, by the 
Imperial Cholas. The Karnataka country, with its merchant guilds, 
like Aihole 500, was equally extensive and effective, while the 
Andhra area does not lay such a claim of external pockets of trade 
etc., in the period between 3rd century A.D- and 8th century A.D. At 
a later date, the coastal Andhra area almost fully integrated itself 
in religious art and architecture with that of Tamilnadu, while the 
Rayalaseema area, by its neighbourhood and other topographical 
factors, was closely akin to that of the Nolambas and of the Karna- 
taka area. The viability of the three linguistic zones in relation to the 
three religious moorings they characterised, had been upset only by 
about the 7th century A.D. but, until then, they had reflected 
eloquently the Satavahana patrimony, and in social structure, the 
great migration that had systematically taken place in the North 
Tamilnadu for the Andhra country (between 3rd century A.D., and 
9th century A.D.) organised itself into an effective social structure 
in Tamilnadu. 

The later stages of Amaravati art development, dated by 
scholars to 3rd century A.p. shows a southern regional nexus and 
indeed anticipates the early Pallava, on the one hand (more 
closely), and the early Chalukyan, on the other as in centres like 
Aihole, where the vestiges of Satavahana pottery have been 
forthcoming below the oldest temples like Ladkhan etc. The lovely 
rhythmic modelling of the figures especially, as in the carly Pallava 
caves at Mahabalipuram, are directly based on the Amaravati 
values, whereas even the early Western Chalukya carvings seem to 
have had a degree of influence received from the Gupta modelling 
though tending to be somewhat heavier than the latter. Some of the 
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important parallelisms between Amaravati and Pallava modelling, 
as pointed by Shivaramamurti already, are seen in the jewelled 
cylindrical K¿rita worn by Vishnu in early Pallava art, to be traced 
back to the crown of Sakka in the Amaravati carving and, again, in 
the Buddha’s head with Us/misha and cluster of curls which adorn 
elsewhere the head of a cowherd milking the cow, in the Govardhana- 
dhara bas-relief in the Krishna Mandapa at Mahabalipuram, In the 
realm of coins, we have already several specimens of the famous 
bilingual coins in Prakrit and Tamil of Sri Satakarni, son of 
Vasisthiputra, found in various parts of Tamilnadu, indicating how 
the royal mint was alive to the close involyement of the Satavahana 
empire with its Southern zones which had rich and flourishing trade 
marts on the eastern coastal stretch. The Chengam (Andipatti in 
North Arcot District) hoard of lead coins, now acquired by the 
Madras Government Museum, is also directly influenced by Sata- 
vahana devices and traditions. Thus, the Satavahana empire virtually 
united and consolidated the Deccan and lower South into an enduring 
socio-cultural matrix, characterised by a sophisticated urban 
character and, at the same time, gave wide scope to their local genius 
in art, literature and religion, working upon existing inclinations 
and trends and thus promoting the expansion of Buddhism, Jainism 
and Hinduism variously in Maharashtra and Andhra-Karnataka and 
Tamilnadu respectively. It would be difficult to imagine the present 
day basic cultural unity of the Deccan and the South without the 
pioneering empire building, stimulation of religio-cultural survival 
and consistent commercial expansion of the Satavahana realm. 


Identification of the 
Early Chalukyan Temples 


S. RAJASEKHARA 


As many of the deities within the sanctums are destroyed, it is not 
always easy to know the original dedication of the temples in Aihole. 
Having been a prosperous town during the early Chalukya period and 
also the headquarters of the Ayyavole-500 guild, the population of 
Aihole perhaps comprised of Vaishnavas, Saivas, Saktas, Sauryas, 
Jains and Buddhists. They built temples for their own gods and 
goddesses. The existence of different faiths in the town and the 
existence of sculptures of different sects in a single temple! make it 
difficult to know the religious nature of the shrine. 

The sources that generally help to ascertain the deity that was 
originally installed in the sanctum are as follows: 


1. Inscriptions mentioning the gods consecrated in the temple. 
They may have been erected immediately after the construc- 
tion of the temple or at a later date. 

2. In the absence of inscriptions, the mangala-phalaka generally 
comes to our help, for it is usually connected with the deity 
enshrined in the sanctum. In Vaishnava temples, Garuda 
appears on the lintel ; if it is a Saiva temple, a Nandi or Siva 
and Parvati or Siva in one of his manifestations, appears ; 
and if the structure is a Jinalaya, a seated or a standing 
tirthankara appears on the lintel. 

3. The sculpture found in the nasika of the sukanasa would some- 
times provide a clue for identification. In the Siva temple, it 
generally contains a relief of the Tandava; and in Surya 
temples, a relief of Surya. 


The presence of inscriptions 
The available inscriptions at Aihole do not always give us infor- 
mation regarding the dates or the deities of temples. The Lad Khan?, 


1 For example, the temple of Durga has the sculptures of Vishnu on Garuda, 
Vrishabhavahana—Siva, Narasimha, Varaha, Harihara, Ardhanarisvara, 
Mahishasuramardhini, etc. Art and Architecture, R. S. Gupte, Pls. 104, 105, 107, 
117, 118, 120-23. 

31. A., VII, p. 287. 
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Bhagavati (Gaudaragudi)* Huchchimalligudi*, Meguti?, Durga‘, 
Huchchappayyagudi’, Huchchappayyamatha®, Galaganatha*, Ravana- 
padi large Jaina cave etc., contain inscriptions. 

Of these only an inscription in the Bhagavati temple mentions 
goddess Durga Bhagavati. The Meguti inscription™ gives the date 
of its construction but not the name of the Tirthankara. The rest of 
the inscriptions do not throw any light on the questions under 
examination. 


The mangala-phalaka 

Temples like Lad Khan, Durga, Huchchimalligudi, Bhagavati 
(plate II-1), Galaganatha, Mallikarjuna, Huchchappayyagudi etc., 
bear reliefs of flying Garuda bearing nagas on the door jambs. The 
Meguti has no reliefs on the lintel at present. The Buddhist vihara 
(plate III-1) on the Meguti hill has the figure of a seated Buddha. 

If blindly relied upon, the mangala-phalaka is bound to be 
misleading as far as the early Chalukya temples at Aihole arc 
concerned. Commenting on the Garuda-phalaka, Cousens remarked 
“,... that the Garuda. ... over the shrine door point to the 
temple being a Vaishnava one^.!? Dr. Gupte writes, while dealing 
with the Lad Khan temple, “The dedicatory block of the shrine has 
a man-Garuda carved on it, suggesting its Vaishnavite affiliations.” !* 
In other words, temples possessing Garuda sculpture on the door- 
frame may be regarded as belonging to the Vaishnava faith. It may 
lead us to conclude that at Aihole there were mostly Vaishnava- 
Jaina and Buddhist structures, and almost no temples for Siva. 

Let us examine whether all the early Chalukya Hindu shrines 
with Garuda-phalaka were dedicated to Vishnu. The garbhagriha, 
dvara of the Bhagavati temple has a very elaborately carved flying 
figure of a Garuda holding the tails of the nagas, According to the 
popular belief, it should have been dedicated to Vishnu, but the 
inscription mentioned earlier records a gift to the goddess Bhaga- 
vati. There is very little doubt that this structure was dedicated 
to Durga, Bhagavati the consort of Siva. 

A temple in the Galaganatha group near the river Malaprabha 

3 S.LL, XV, No. 463. 

ALA., VIII, p. 284. 

5 Ibid., p. 237. 

5 Ibid., p. 285. 

7 Ibid., p. 74. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 

10 S.LI., XV, No. 463. 

1114., VIT, p. 237. 

Y? Chalukyan Architecture, Cousens, p. 35. 

13 Gupte, p. 21. 

14 S41, XV, No. 463. 
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has a Garuda relief on the door-frame. But a Jaga is found in the 
sanctum. The Zaga is about 4/8" xx4'8" <2'8". The height of the pitha 
including the //nga is about 4'1”. The presence ofa /inga in the shrine 
contradicts the popular belief mentioned above. Cousens and Gupte ; 
frequently concluded that the Vaishnava temples were appropriated 
by the Saivas at alater date, and that the Vaishnava deity was 
replaced by a Saiva deity. If this is true, it is difficult to explain the 
presence of a Jinga whose width is more than the height or the 
width of the door passage of the garbhagriha, for it is impossible to 
sneak in such a huge Zinga. As in the case of the Bhagavati temple, 
here too, the Garuda crest on the door-frame has no relevance to 
the deity of the sanctum. 

The practice of carving Garuda on the lintel is followed in 
Pattadakal also. In the Trailokesvara or Mallikarjuna temple, the 
“Garuda presides over the shrine door, and he is also found above 
the north doorway of the hall, while, above the south door, on the 
dedicatory block, is Vishnu himself, seated upon Garuda.’ It is 
well known that the two queens of Vikramaditya II, Lokamahadevi 
and Trailokyamahadevi, built two temples at Pattadakal. The elder 
queen Lokamahadevi built a temple for Lokesvara now identified 
with Virupaksha and the younger queen Trailokyamahadevi con- 
structed the Trailokesvara'? or the present Mallikarjuna temple. 
Although the temple was dedicated to Siva, the Garuda crest was 
used on the doorway. This proves beyond doubt that the presence 
of Garuda on the lintel does not necessarily warrant any definitive 
conclusion. 

The presence of Garuda on the door-frame positively indicates 
perfect religious harmony. The early rulers were Vaishnavas while 
the later rulers were great patrons of Saivism. Yet the early rulers 
respected Siva as much as Vishnu, Mangalesa, though he calls himself 
a paramabhagavata and scooped out a cave for Vishnu at Badami”, 
nevertheless, was a devotee of Siva at Mahakuta, i.e., Makut- 
esvara, Vikramaditya I who re-established the Chalukya power and 
revived its former glory calls himself a parama-mahesvara.!* [n 699 A.p., 
the mother of Vijayaditya built a temple for the Trinity at Badami.!* 
Vijayaditya perhaps built the first temple at Pattadakal, namely 
Vijayesvara, identified with the present Sangamesvara.? His sister 
Kumkumamahadevi was a follower of Jina. She built the famous 
Anesejje basadi?' at Puligere, i.c., modern Lakshmesvara. The members 





15 Chal. Arch., p. 67. 

16 Ep. Ind., III, No. 1. 

1: ILA., XIX, p. 10. 

18 J,B.B.R.A.S., XVI, p. 1. 

19 Karnatak Inscriptions, Vol. L, No. 2. 
21.4., X, p. 170. 

21 S.LI., XX, No. 46, 
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of the royal family are described as: 


“£ ° ° ° ahdga get mafa: 

agahan aiana — 

samai saam TAI aaa — 

amaran uorzftzeiq nat - - 2922 
Thus they call themselves as the worshippers of the saptamatrikas 
and Kartikeya. Their Janchhana was the Boar. Because of their devo- 
tion to Varaha, the later rulers, in spite of their Saiva leanings, res- 
pected and adored the Vaishnava deity. Because of this tolerant out- 
look, together with the fact that the early rulers of the dynasty were 
Vaishnavas by faith, the Garuda symbol seems to have been adopted 
on the door-frame. Moreover, at the hands of the carly Chalukya 
artist it became a decorative and an auspicious symbol as that of 
Gajalakshmi. Cousens remarks, “It was, perhaps, nothing more than 
the practice of the earlier kings which had become a habit with 
their successors. Siva and Vishnu appear to have been equally 
reverenced at that time, and the division between Vaishnavas and 
Saivites, which in later times became so acute, was, perhaps, 
non-existant in those carly days,”2 The Garuda should be considered 
an auspicious symbol, 


Sukanasa sculptures 

The sculpture found at the projected part of the sikhara in the 
nasika's cavity, is of great help in identifying the deity of the 
structure. ‘Cousens, expressing doubts regarding the sukanasa sculp- 
ture of Huchchimalligudi observed, “This sculpture which is found 
on the front of most of these temples, was possibly there, in 
substitution for some other, when Siva worship became the fashion 
under later kings.” The sukanasa sculpture of Huchchimalligudi 
bears a Siva dancing the tandava. The temples of Huchchappayya- 
gudi, Tarappa and Mallikarjuna possess Siva reliefs on the sukanasa. 
These panels are original and not subsequent additions. Their 
stylistic details help us to determine this. The temple of Surya has 
the sculpture of Surya on its sukanasa. This sculpture on the 
sukanasa helps us to identify the shrine as that of Surya. 

The drarapalas also help us to determine the deity of the shrine. 
The temples of Huchchappayyagudi?*, Huchchappayyamatha, Konti- 
gudi (IT) and Galaganatha have Saiva dvarapalas. They hold Saiva 
symbols like sarpa, trisula etc., and some of them bear the third eye. 





32 Studies in Inscriptions, S. C. Nandimath, Jour. of Karnatak University, Vol. 
1, No. 2, p. 216. 

23 Chal. Arch., p. 67. 

*4 Ibid, p. 40. 
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An interesting and very significant feature of the carly 
Chalukya temples is the presence of three kudus on the architrave of 
the garbhagriha doorway. These kudus are sometimes surmounted by 
an amalaka or a round moulding and are relieved with sculptures. An 
examination of these reliefs will also help us to establish the latter’s 
connections with the enshrined deities. 

In the temple of the Bhagavati, the central kudu is relieved 
with the Gajalakshmi and the other two are occupied by ladies in 
the tribhanga (plate II-1). In the Tarappa?$, the kudus of the sanctum 
doorway contain the figures of Brahma with three heads and Vishnu 
in the side kudus while the central kudu has the relief of Natarajd 
accompanied by a urdhvaka drummer. In the Chekkigudi, they 
reveal the reliefs of Brahma holding the kamandalu, Vrishabhavahana 
—Siva and Vishnu. In the Surya temple the central kudu above the 
doorway houses a seated Surya (plate II-2). 

These miniature sculptures in the Kudus throw light on the 
sanctum deity. We know from the inscription that the Bhagavati 
temple was dedicated to Durga Bhagavati. Its doorway bears the 
Gajalakshmi relief in the central kudu. The temple of Surya has a 
damaged Surya sculpture in the sukanasa of the sik/rara.. Within the 
temple is found a scated Surya relief in the central Kudu of the 
architrave. These strongly suggest that the temple was dedicated to 
Surya. In the two examples given here, the reliefs in the central 
kudus are identical with the enshrined one. 

Thus, with the help of the reliefs found in kudus, sukanasas and 
at doorway, one can, with a fair amount‘of certainty, identify the 
deity to which the structure was originally dedicated. In the 
Huchchappayyagudi the sukanasa bears a tendava sculpture, the kudu 
arches on the architrave of the sanctum door house Siva-lingas and 
a peeping head with three eyes, In addition to these, the nasika in 
the sabha-mantapa also houses a three eyed head and a Siva-linga. To 
this may be added the dvarapalas beating Saivite attributes. On the 
basis of these features, the Huchchappayyagudi can be identified as a 
Siva shrine. Again the Tarappa temple with a fandava Siva sculp- 
ture in the sukanasa, the relief of Nataraja in the central kudu of the 
architrave of the sanctum door and the presence of a huge sculpture 
of a Nandi in front of the temple, clearly argue in favour of its 
Saiva affiliations. The Chekkigudi with a Vrishabhavahana-Siva in 
the central kudu of the architrave of the sanctum door can be a Saiva 
temple as no other claim is forthcoming from the architectural and 
sculptural elements. The Huchchimalligudi has a andava Siva in the 
sukanasa, a broken linga in the garbhagriha and the kudus on the 
cave contain the reliefs of Siva-linga and Ganesha. All these 
indicate the Saivite character of the structure, 
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In the Durga temple, the sukanasa sculpture is missing and the 
kudu sculptures are badly effaced. An inscription on the basement 
of the temple refers to a *Jinalaya' but it is obviously not related to 
this temple as no Jaina sculptures are found in or on the structure. 
with regard to Chakragudi also nothing can be said, for even the 
sukanasa sculpture is missing. : 

The Ravanapadi cave is undoubtedly a Siva temple, for the 
garbhagriha floor, pitha and the linga are hewn out of a single rock. 
The cave has the sculpture of Nataraja with sapta-matrikas, Harihara, 
Ardhanarisvara, Mahishasuramardini and Varaha. 

The double storied structure is undoubtedly a Buddhist struc- 
ture and this has been amply explained by the reliefs found on the 
dcorways in the lower chamber, These doorways reveal the incidents 
connected with the life of the Buddha. These have been identified 
by S. Settar?’ as relating to Nalagiri episode, the Great Renuncia- 
tion, etc. On the door-frame of the upper chamber is the seated figure 
ofthe Buddha. Added to this, on the ceiling of the verandah of the 
upper chamber is the sculpture of a seated Buddha. Cousens 
mistook it for a ‘clothed Jina'.** 

It is very difficult to deduce to which of the twentyfour Tirthan- 
karas the small Jaina cave (plate III-2) near the Meguti was dedi- 
cated, for the only sculpture carved on the wall is missing now. 

Another Jaina cave, locally called Meena basti (plate JIT-3), 
situated near the road to Chilapura, seems to have been dedicated 
to the twentyfourth Tirthankara, Mahavira. No lanch/tana has been 
found on the pedestal. There are two large sculptures of Parsvanatha 
in the cave. One of the two found on the right wall of the verandah 
is represented in the kayotsarga posture. The other is found in the 
right cell of the hall. Herein, on the three walls of the cell isdepic- 
€ted a rare sculptural theme showing the samavasarana of Parsva- 
natha. He is shown as a royal person enjoying the pleasures of life 
andas a Tirthankara attended by Padmavati yaks/ and Dharanendra 
yaksha. Indra is shown on his Iravata, with a kalasa in his hand. He 
is obviously marching towards the Tirthankara to perform the 
abhisheka ceremony. If the cave was dedicated to Parsvanatha, the 
central cell would have housed a Jina with a snake canopy. But in 
this case no such hood is found above the head of the Tirthankara. 
Since Mahavira images were commonly set up it is quite probable 
that the cave was dedicated to him. 1 

Asfar as Meguti is concerned, it is unfortunate that the inscrip- 

“tion does not mention the name of the Tirthankara. The original 


huge Jina image is damaged by fanatics. In the sukanasi of the 


5: A Buddhist Vihara at Aihole, S. Settar, East and West, (New Series, Vol. 19,) 
Nos, 1-2, pp. 13481. 
Y 38 Chal. Arch., p. 32. 
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temple is placed an image of Ambika. Ambika is associated with 
the twenty-second Tirthankara Neminatha. Ambika is the same as 
the Digambara yakshi Kushmandini. Ambika images are common 
in the Jaina bastis of Karnataka. Tt is very difficult to say on the 
basis of the image of Ambika that the Meguti was a Neminatha 


basti. 


Boece a ee 


Recent Discoveries in 
Aihole and Pattadakal 


S.R. RAO 


Introduction 
Just four years ago a visitor to Aihole, Pattadakal and Bade 
(Bijapur District), the great centres of experimentation in temp 
building, would have come back with a heavy heart after notic 
the sad condition of the early Chalukyan temples. At Aihole alc 
there are no less than one hundred edifices, all built within a sh 
span of two centuries and a half. But till recently most of th 
including the famous Ladkhan (plate VI-2), Kunti, Veniyar, Chik 
Gaudar and Rachi temples, the Maddinagudi, Badigergu 
Charantimath, Tryambakesvar and Huchhappayya Math w 
hemmed in by ugly hutments and some of them were not e 
approachable. A few of them were buried under debris almost 
half their height, while some others were used as cattlesheds 
kitchens. What is true of the Aihole monuments was equally t 
of the famous Virupaksha, Mallikarjuna, Sangamesvara and K 
Visvanatha temples at Pattadakal, It took nearly ten years for : 
Archaeological Survey of India to acquire the houses abutt 
these protected monuments. After [ took charge of the Sou 
Western Circle (with Headquarters at Aurangabad) the temples w 
cleared of modern accretions and thrown open to view. In the c 
of Ladkhan, Gaudargudi, Chakragudi, Kunti temple, Ambigerg’ 
and Huchhappayya Math at Aihole and the Mallikarjuna, K 
Visvanatha, Sangamesvara and Jambulinga complex at Pattadal 
systematic excavation was undertaken with a view to uncover * 
buried plinths. Just to give an idea of the scale of operations 
may be mentioned that more than a thousand truck-loads of det 
had to be cleared from Ladkhan, Chakragudi and Kunti-Huchh 
payya Math complexes at Aihole and nearly 3 metre-thick muck I 
| to be removed after demolishing houses built at the roof level 
“Several subsidiary shrines in the Virupaksha-Sangamesvara comp 
| at Pattadakal (plate V-1). The story did not end with reaching 
early Chalukyan levels at Pattadakal. A stone pillar and so 
"brick-structures exposed during excavation provided a clue to ' 
| building activities in pre-Chalukyan times. At Aihole, too, ' 
P existence of temples built earlier than the so-called earliest tem 
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(Ladkhan) came to light as a result of excavation. Besides clearing 
debris, structural repairs have been carried out to the Ladkhan, 
Narayan, Gaudar, Durga, Kunti and Huchhappayya Math temples 
at Aihole and to the major monuments at Pattadakal. For the first 
time landscaping has been attempted and a garden is being laid out 
with necessary provision of picnic spots at Aihole, Pattadakal and 
Badami. 

The Government of Mysore have taken up construction of 
approach roads to monuments situated in the heart of the village 
and outside at Aihole. A museum (modestly called Sculpture 
gallery) is under construction in the Durga temple complex. The 
beautiful sculptures recently recovered from debris will be housed 
therein. Perhaps, this is the first time that so large a group of 
temples (more than one hundted in number) and so early in date 
(Sth-8th cent. A.D.) has been seriously taken up for an overall 
improvement and to place it on the tourist map of the world. It is 
not enough if we just talk of beautiful sculptures or clusters of 
temples or of experimentations in temple construction made by 
Chalukyan kings. It is essential that we should keep them in a 
good state of preservation and improve the surroundings too. 


Experimentation in temple construction 

The early Chalukyan temples cannot be brought under any 
known style as they represent a distinct and formative stage of what 
later came to be known as rekhanagara, dravida and the kadamba- 
nagara Styles of temple architecture. It is possible to distinguish 
two phases of temple construction at Aihole, Pattadakal and 
Badami. The end of the first stage is marked by the construction of. 
Upper Sivalaya. The beginning of the second phase commences 
with the Pallava conquest of Badami in 642 a.p. and ends with the 
coming in of Rashtrakutas, The temples built in the first stage are 
atypical and the builders had then no clear idea as to how the 
elevational aspect should be defined. But even as they were experi- 
menting with the ground plan of the edifices they had already 
produced two arch-types of their own conception. The first type, a 
robust double-storeyed mandapa having a sloping roof, is represented 
by the Ladkhan temple. The second type is a coherent tower-like 
edifice introducing for the first the talachhanda concept. This type 
is represented by the Upper and Lower Sivalayas. It may be added 
here that these experiments were made before the Silpa texts were 
codified. The second phase is marked by evolving more definite 
styles asa result of the interaction of two great art movements, 
namely the Pallava and the Chalukyan. The: Vimana form came to 
be defined in the Bhutanatha at Badami, Galaganatha at Aihole and 
Sangamesvara, Mallikarjuna and Virupaksha temples at Pattadakal. 
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The northern nagararekha-prasada, the beginnings of which are seen 
jn the Gupta temples at Bhitargaon (400 A.D.) and Deogarh (500 
A.p.), assumed a final form in the Huchchimalli and Chakragudi at 
Aihole, in the Jambulinga, Galaganatha and Kasi Visvanatha temples 
at Pattadakal. But the Papanatha at Pattadakal represents an 
earlier effort at imposing a northern curvilinear tower over an uncon- 
forming ground plan. A similar experiment was made in the Durga 
temple (6th cent. A.D., apsidal temple) at Aihole. The third style 
evolved here is what is known as the Kadambanagara represented by 
the Mallikarjuna and a few shrines in Galaganatha and Maddina- 
gudi groups at Aihole. 


Chronology of early Chalukyan temples 

It is generally believed that the Ladkhan temple at Aihole is 
the earliest among the Chalukyan temples. True, its massiveness, 
the atypical plan, sloping roof, the superimposed upper chamber 
(plate VI-2) and the location of the shrine in the rear bay of a mandapa 
like structure suggest a very early date, 450 A.D., according to Percy 
Brown. But, the stratigraphic evidence from the excavation carried 
out in Ladkhan-Gaudar-Narayan temple complex during the year 
1969-70 has clearly established (See Lalit Kala No. 16 to be released 
soon) that the Gaudargudi is earlier than the Ladkhan. The former 
is a rectangular pillared hall built on a high platform approached by 
two lateral flights of steps. The garbhagriha is formed by walling up 
the central ankana of the central bay of the mandapa. The outer bay 
of this pillared hall serves the purpose of a circumambulatory 
passage, but it is open. Gaudargudi is not a sandhara temple in the 
real sense of the term. The open mandapa concept and the absence of 
the mukhamandapa and upper chamber point to an early date, The 
addition of a mukhamandapa, the superimposition of an upper 
chamber, the introduction of a closed mandapa concept, the embel- 
lishment of pillars with cameo sculptures and the replacement of 
flights of lateral steps by a frontal balustraded one are some of the 
most conspicuous features which go to prove that the Ladkhan 
temple is more evolved and, therefore, later in date than the 
Gaudar temple. 


Floods 

Another important result of the excavations undertaken by the 
writer in the year 1969-70 is that remains of two stone temples 
constructed prior to the Ladkhan, one of them being almost con- 
temporary with the Gaudargudi, have been found. From a careful 
Study of the stratified deposits in front of the Ladkhan temple 
(plate IV—1) it is inferred that the pre-Ladkhan temples were heavily 
damaged by two great fioods. The first one is represented by a half- 
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metre thick flood loam accumulating over the basement of a stone 
temple and the second one by a one metre-thick deposit of fine sand 
and silt sealing a high plinth of a temple almost contemporary with 
the Gaudargudi. Having found to their dismay that all temples 
built in lowlying areas including the Gaudargudi were in danger of 
floods the inhabitants hurriedly raised the general working level and 
constructed frontal balustrated steps, covering the original lateral 
ones. They provided stone pavement at a higher level around the 
Gaudargudi. This explains the existence of two stone pavements 
one above the other, but separated by flood debris. The second 
flood had destroyed the temple situated north-east of Gaudar. 
Hence the inhabitants levelled up the whole area and built the 
Ladkhan temple over the debris. Below the foundation of Ladkhan, 
the remains of a brick-structure separated by an intervening layer 
yielding a distinct ceramic ware known as the Red-polished Ware was 
noticed, but it was not possible to expose this brick structure over 
an area sufficient to understand its plan. On the strength of ceramic 
evidence the second flood and the pre-Ladkhan temples including 
the Gaudargudi and the one situated northeast of it (plate IV-1) have 
been assigned to the first half of the fifth century Ap., while the 
first flood may be about 50 years earlier in date. The evidence for 
extensive floods comes from Kunti, Huchhappayya Math and 
Ambigergudi complexes also where the temples are constructed in 
the lowlying area. In the Kunti complex there are four temples of 
the mandapa type and the plinths of all of them were found buried 
partly under flood deposit and partly under deliberately rammed 
debris (plate VI-1). In the second flood Kunti temples No. 1 and No, 
2 (temple facing east) were affected by stagnation.of water and their 
safety was threatened. It is at this stage that a mandapa was 
constructed in between temples No. 1 and No.2 to serve as a tie-rod 
and keep the outer rows of pillars of these temples in proper posi- 
tion. Excavation in Kunti complex resulted in throwing further light 
on the conservation measures undertaken by Chalukyan engineers 
and bringing to light a temple hitherto unknown and occupied by 
local residents. 

It is now possible to determine the relative chronology of Kunti 
temples. On stratigraphic evidence Kunti temple No. 1 is found to 
have been built prior to 700 a.p. when a stone inscription found 
during recent excavation here was put up. The architectural 
features suggest that temple No. 1 was completed beforethe Meguti 
temple was built. Temples Nos. 2 and 3 were built subsequently. It 
is further observed that a stone platform was constructed, perhaps in 
the 8th cent. a.p., to save the moulded courses of the plinth of 
temple No. 2 from erosion and weathering. The general working 
level around Kunti group was raised resulting in hiding the origina] 
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steps. A stone ladder meant for enabling devotees to reach the 
upper shrine was placed on the protective platform built around 
temple No. 2. 


Chalukyan jewellery 

Close to the Kunti group stands the Huchhappayya Math 
Complex where, after removing most of the modern accretions, 
systematic excavation was undertaken. In the stratified deposits of 
the Chalukyan period a hoard of gold and silver jewellery was 
recovered. A circular gold pendant carries a figure of peacock 
beautifully embossed on both sides. Other interesting ornaments 
are silver bangles and a gold ring. Below the Chalukyan levels a 
habitation deposit yielding pottery of the Satavahana period was 
encountered. Besides red ware bowls and other ceramic types a 
circular lead coin of the Satavahanas has been found. This coin 
does not appear to belong to the Imperial Satavahanas but to one 
of the feudatories. The Aihole coin (plate V-3) closely resembles coin 
No. 233 (from Chitaldroog) illustrated in Rapson's Catalogue (p. 57, 
plate VIIT), except for the ‘bow’ symbol occurring on the Aihole coin. 
The legend in the Chitaldroog coin reads Sadakana Kalalaya Maha- 
rathisa. The tentative reading of the Aihole coin is S-a ma na sa ma 
hara (1) na (Va ?) si....It isdifficult to say whether the coin is of 
Vasithiputa. On palaeographic grounds it can be assigned to the 
3rd-4th cent. A.p. 


Satavahana brick temples at Pattadakal and Aihole 

Below the stone foundations of the Ambigergudi (6th cent. 
A.D.) at Aihole there is a debris layer yielding typical knife-edged 
bowls of the Satavahana period. Underlying thislayer is a neatly built 
brick temple, rectangular in plan, over which the Chalukyan stone 
temple with a projecting garbhagriha stands. Mention has already 
been made of the Satavahana coin and pottery found in the Huchhap- 
payya Math complex. The foregoing evidence of Satavahana 
settlements and structural remains at Aihole has been further 
corroborated by the discovery of a well-planned pillared hall of 
bricks (plate V-2) built in front of the Sangamesvara temple at 
Pattadakal. The extent of the brick temple known so far is 14 
metres (east-west) x 12.64 metres (north-south) and the size of 
bricks (38:422 «6.5 cms.) is the same as in Satavahana structures 
Íound elsewhere. The ceramic ware in the contemporary and 
sealing layers comprises bowls, lamps and jars closely resembling 
in form and composition the Satavahana pottery of Brahmapuri 
and Madhopur (Belgaum). The brick temple is essentially a large 
rectangular hall divided into three bays, the central one being 
wider than the side aisles, Bases of five pillars of the southern row, 
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three in the northern row of the central bay and a few in the 
peripheral rows, are in tact, but some have disappeared partly owing 
to disturbance caused during the construction of the Sangamesvara 
temple. From the available evidence it can be surmised that this 
brick structure was a pillared hall with a closed cellar at the western 
end and an entrance on the east. 

It may be recalled here that there is a Satavahana site about 
200 metres away from the Galaganatha temple, wherefrom typical 
Satavahana pots were found a few years ago while widening the 
road. In short, it can be said that the present excavations have 
confirmed that Aihole and Pattadakal were centres of temple 
construction even during Satavahana rule. 

The clearence operations and systematic excavation at Aihole 
and Pattadakal have yielded a large number of beautiful sculptures. 
Among them mention may be made of seven massive Saptamatrika 
figures, (the bust itself being 1.2 metres high), seated Kubera, Vishnu, 
Varaha and Surya figures from Aihole. A panel of Saptamatrika 
figures, of which Indrani andBrahmi can be identified, found in 
Virupaksha is considered unique because each matrika has three 
heads. 

Finally, as the best example of Chalukyan art, there aretwo panels 
(1.3 metres high) representing Siva as Tripurantaka (plate IV-3) and 
Siva as Kalantaka (plate IV-2). In the former case he is seen shooting 
an arrow ridding on a chariot drawn by?4 horses representing the four 
Vedas, Brahma is seen behind them. Parvati is seated near his right 
leg. The three cities are represented by three vimanas. Siva is right- 
handed, holding gada (mace), khadga (sword), jhalaka (shield) and 
sarpa (snake). Two hands are engaged in shooting the arrow. The 
sculpture is noted for expression, vigour and proportion. The second 
sculpture (also found while clearing debris of the subsidiary shrine 
in the Virupaksha enclosure), depicts the story of Markandeya who, 
as a boy of 16, is seen worshipping linga from which Siva has 
emerged. (Behind Siva's right leg, linga can beseen. He has thrust 
the spear in Yama's neck. Here again Siva’s face is full of expres- 
sion and the body proportion is unmatched. The material used in 
both the sculptures is red sandstone. They are assignable to c. 700 
A.D. Lastly mention may be made of a sculpture of Lajjagauri from 
Badami, perhaps an object of worship in the fertility cult. Another 
such sculpture is lying near the Galaganatha temple at Aihole and 
is assignable to c. 7th cent. A.D. 


The Ramesvara Temple in 
Kamdolli and Bracket Figures 


A. SUNDARA 


Preliminary remarks 

KAMDOLLI is a small village in Kundgol Taluk, Dharwar District, 
Mysore State, situated about 30 kms. south-east of Hubli, a railway 
junction on the Southern Railway. Kundgol is well known from the 
Kannada inscriptions! as Kundagola. There is also a large temple 
of Sambhulinga? of 12th-13th century A.D. It is about 9 kms. north 
of Lakshmesvara, the ancient Puligere which is studded with a 
number of inscriptions and temples. Within the village, on the most 
eminent place of stony waste land, is situated an ancient temple 
locally called Ramesvara temple. About 250 m. west of this temple 
there is another of circa 12th-13th century A.p., known locally as 
Kamalesvara temple. Three broken Kannada inscriptions? are 
reported from this place. Of these two temples the former, which 
appears to belong to circa 9th-10th century A.D., is architecturally of 
some importance as it had originally bracket figures in the upper 
zone of the exterior walls of the garbhagriha and antarala. This has a 
bearing on the existence of an earlier practice of decorating walls 
ctc., with bracket figures in structural temples than known from the 
temples of 12th-13th century A.D., especially of the Hoysalas. 


The Rameshvara temple (plate VII-1) 

The temple faces east and consists of a garbhagriha, an antarala, 
a sabhamantapa and a recently added shrine containing a sculpture of 
Nandi. It was in ruins and in recent times renovated with rubble 
and chunam mortar. The extant original parts of the temple are: 
the garbhagriha, the antarala, the central pillars, the wall pilasters 
and the ceiling of the sabhamantapa. During renovation, a sikhara 
of rubble and mortar over the garbhagriha, the walls of the sabha- 
mantapa over the stamps of the original walls and a small shrine 
have been constructed. The sikhara is now in ruins. 


1 South Indian Inscriptions (SIT), Vol. XX, p. 31, p. 122, p. 159, pp. 205-6, ctc. 

Cousens, H., 1926: The Chalukyan Architecture of the Kanarese District, 
p. 97, PI. XCIV. 

3SII, Vol. XX, No. 28, p. 30; No. 132, p. 169 and No. 45, p. 389. No. 28 
refers to Jagadekamalla I (Jayasimha 11). 
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Architectural features 

The garbhagriha, about 3.20 (E-W) x 3.10 (N-S) metres interiorly, 
has eight plain pilasters and four canton pilasters, star shaped 
vaulted ceiling containing a finely embossed carving of lotus flower! 
in the centre and a horizontal narrow pedestal in the middle of the 
western and northern walls. In the centre of the floor is a linga of 
blackstone on a moderately moulded pitha of 130 cms. square and 
75 ems. high (plate X-1). 

The doorframe consists of a plain convex shaft, a pilaster and 
two rectangular offsets on each side, with a plain /alatabimba in the 
lintel, and has no dvarapalas. Above the lintel is a kapota with three 
pairs of indistinct small niches on the frontal side. 

The antaralas 3.25 (N-S) x 2.50(E-W) metres has four canton 
pilasters and two central richly moulded pillars in the facade. The 
central pillars carry an exuberantly and minutely carved makara- 
torana of superb workmanship. The torana encloses a row of grace- 
ful bas-reliefs of Siva—Nataraja in the middle and Brahma and 
Vishnu on the sides and has Ashta-Dikpalas at the top edge. 

The sabhanantapa about 7.25 metres square has four canton 
pilasters, six middle pilasters and four central pillars. The pillar 
has moulded pitha, shaft partly square and partly circular, padma- 
bandha, kalasa, tadi, disc-like. kumbha, ornate idage and phalaka. The 
parts from padmabandha to idage are circular in section. The pilaster? 
is throughout square in section and with offsets, has unmoulded 
pitha, shaft partly rectangular and plain and partly richly moulded, 
padmabandha, kalasa and tadi supporting double crossed brackets 
(plate VII[-3 and4). 

The ceiling is plain and even. The central bay contains a finc 
bas-relief of lotus flower that differs in the style of carving from that 
of the garbhagriha. The petals of the former are flat and the edges, 
are rather rigid and thus become stylized though graceful. On the 
other hand, those of the latter are distinctly bold and the edges are 
slightly curling. The delineation is more natural and realistic. 

The walls of the sabhamantapa are of rubble stones and mud 
mortar raised in recent times over the stumps of the original walls. 

The plinth* of the temple consists of five horizontal tiers. The 
third tier is kuduvari and the fourth is relieved into a series of gap- 
ing makaras (plate VIII-1). The walls are relieved into projections 
and recesses containing respectively reliefs of double and single 


1 Comparable to those found in the early Chalukyan temples at Pattadakal, 
Aihole. 

5 Comparable to the pillars in the muk/amandapa of the Kuntigudi group 
and the temple near Gaudaragudi at Aihole. 

$ Comparable to the plinth of the Kuntigudi recently exposed by the 
Archaeological Survey of India. 
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pilasters crowned with sikhara of Dravida Vimana type. Over the 
sikhara of the pilaster in the recess, is an arabesque design with 
sinthamukha at the top carved actually by scooping out the finished 
surface of the walls (plate IX-1). In the middle zone of the wall of 
the garbhagriha on each side there is a devakoshtha. In the middle 
part of the jambs of the door frame of the devakoshtha is a pair of 
elephants (plate IX-3) supporting bracket figures originally. Over 
the devakoshtha is a richly and ornately carved miniature temple 
enclosed in a minutely carved makaratorana with simhalalata and 
dvarapalas at the bottom. Above the simhalalata is a niche resting on 
the kapota of the walls. On the frontal side of the niche.is an ornate 
arabesque design with simhalalata (plate VII-2). The door-frame, 
the lintel and the frontal side of the kapota of the devakoshtha are 
fichly carved with decorative designs of sikharas of Rekhanagara- 
prasada type, festoons and bas-reliefs of Gajalakshmi in the Jalata- 
bimba and Siva-Nataraja above. 

In the upper part of the projection of the wall on either side of 
each devakoshtha is an elephant (plate IX-4) projecting from the 
wall, that serves as a pedestal originally supporting a bracket figure, 
the top of which was fixed into the socket made in the projection 
from the top of the wall (plate IX-2). This is particularly a note- 
worthy feature. There are in all six elephant pedestals for the 
bracket figures. Now none of the bracket figures in extant. 

At the top of the wall is kapota (eave) on which runs the deco- 
rative hara of gaping makaras and standing lions in series alternately. 
Above the fara is a plain horizontal moulding and further above, a 
tier of salas and kutas, which is dilapidated here and there, 

Over the garbhagriha rises the sikhara of rubble and mud 
mortar with lime plaster. It is obviously of late date and in ruins. 
Similarly are the walls of the sabhamantapa and the small shrine on 
_the frontal side of the sabhamantapa. 

There is a chandrasila slab (plate VIII-2) used now for the steps 
to the gateway of the compound of the temple. This was probably 
placed originally in front of the doorway of the gaurbhagriha or the 
flight of steps in front of the temple. 


| Sculptures 

£ dn the sabhamantapa there are four sculptures: Saptamatrika - 
| panel, Mahavishnu, Narasimha and Rama-Lakshmana. 

In the Saptamatrika panel the noteworthy features are the 

King gods, Siva? and standing Gajanana, presence of Kaumari 

immediately after Mahesvari and followed by Vaishnavi, the attri- 

utes? such as the pyriform kalasa with high neck and lid held at 







* and š Comparable to the iconographic traits of the sculptures in the carly 
lukyan temples at Pattadakal and Aihole. 
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the neck in the lower-left hand of Brahmi, the type of japasara of 
Brahmi and Mahesvari, the elongated bulgeous gada short handle 
and the chakra of Vaishnavi and Varahi and the graceful ornaments 
such as kalasa and patrakundalas worn by Siva and Kaumari 
respectively. 

Nearby the Saptamatrika, is the sculpture of Mahavishnu in 
samabhanga with standing Garuda and Lakshmi on the sides. 

In the wall above the doorway of the shrine added to the 
sabhamantapa is fixed the head of a Narasimha sculpture very 
ornately carved. 

In the wall facing north, near the south-east corner is a pair of 
men in regal dignity each holding a bow and arrows, apparently 
Rama and Lakshmana. The sculpture as suggested by the anatomical 
features, ornaments etc., appears to be of the Vijayanagara period 
probably fixed there during the time of renovation (plate X-4). 

Besides the above, there are sculptures in the devakoshthas. In 
the devakoshtha looking south is a sculpture of Mahavishnu, (plate 
X-3), broken across near the knees. The figure holds a bunch of 
fruits in the right hand, the left hand being Ka/inyasía. The upper 
hands must have held sankha and chakra which are mutilated. This 
image is similar to the sculpture of Mahavishnu in the northern 
exterior wall of the Mallikarjuna temple (7th-8th century A.D.) at 
Mahakuta and is therefore not later than 9th-10th century A.D. 

In the devakoshiha facing west is the sculpture of Bhairava in 
seated posture, four handed holding khadga, trisula, pasa and 
panapatra, It has rigid anatomical features and is obviously of late 
Vijayanagara period. 

In the devakoshtha on the northern side is Gajanana (plate X-2) 
seated on padmasana. He is two handed holding danta and sweets 
that are being picked up with his trunk. His ornaments are quite a 
few. He wears no Kiritamakuta but only ornamental chains. This 
image also appears to be of the same period as the Mahavishnu of 
the southern devakoshtha. 


Inscriptions 

1. A Kannada inscription? in two lines, palaeographically of 
11th-12th century A.D., is found on the side of the beam looking 
east of the central bay of the sabhamandapa. It reads as follows : 

o. Cas gado Con Bar sos Rg a AXSFRRUS, WE m... nm xc) 

CBS duetsovsonD Diss casts adraia, ad ruo 
s. OaddusOgeu dos moins setuamdsas award get sos 
ad 


iss 
Hans sadan pyhiin gitütY dodo, td $8. 





9 SIL, Vol. XX, Nos. 312 and 313, pp. 341-42. 
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2. At the bottom of the makara-torana in the facade of the 
antarala is another beautiful Kannada inscription’? in three lines 
palaeographically of 12th-13th century A.D. It reads thus: 

Right part : 
o, QBN grido shd Dno ridus dun d dioe kondo aot 
b 3, Bassas anes Bpoda, edd Seg Fg ga ene tao dio a 
4. Em EEREN bg m Yop gatezo soggxdogtugast3 neg,0 dado 


Left part: 
o. 8803) max, shdcod. gas o x4, xc x date sesedAsko 
3. d eisobo Pore $e gsbreo mod, wows Z sem WO 
a. 3 cs Basso Durpadi sg ater td B tasg nog, 
Essentially, the temple is built in sandstone while the deva- 
koshtha including the crowning sikhara, the central pillars and the 
ceiling of the sabhamandapa and the makara-torana of thè antarala are 
| of greenish black stone. The /inga and the pedestal, the Saptamatrika 
| panel, the sculptures in the devakosh(has, the chandrasila are of 
greenish black stone while the other sculptures are of grey black 
| stone. 


` Dating 

| 1. Superficially, in view of the arabesque design over the pilas- 
| ters in the exterior walls, the facade of the devakoshtha, particularly 
| its crowning sikhara and the simhalalata of the central pillars, the 
ceiling with the lotus flower carving in the central bay and the 
| palaeographic character of the Kannada inscriptions, the temple may 
be ascribed to circa 12th century A.p. But a careful and close exami- 
nation of these and the other parts of the temple undoubtedly pointed 
out that these parts were in course of time interpolated into the 
already existing temple. Evidently, the walls, the kapota and the hara 
were actually cut (plate VIL, 2) in order to accommodate the frame of 
B the devakoshtha and its crowning sikhara and the niche. When exa- 
n from the sides it is clearly evident that the crowning sikhara is 


- placed on the eave of the devakositha resting against the walls with 
finished surface. Similarly the arabesque design over the decorative 
| pilasters in the recesses of the exterior walls are carved by scooping. 
- out the finished surface of the walls. 

The crowning sikharas of the decorative pilasters in the exterior 
- walls are invariably of Dravida Vimana type, which is a feature in thc 
lith-I2th century A.p., temples. It isonly in the interpolated 
€ of the devokoshtha, sikhara of the rekhanagara-prasada type is 














E. Invariably, the ornate and richly caparisoued double elephants 
Jin the door-framz of the devakoshthas serving as pedestal for support- 
> Y big, 
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ing the bracket figures are graceful and of subdued force in contrast 
to the realistic, vigorous and little decorated elephants of the walls. 
Further, the back of the former itself is the seat of the bracket 
figures while in the case of the latter a slab shown on the back 
stretching even beyond the head of the elephant is provided. These 
differences are, therefore, not due to the idea of displaying varieties 
but to the different schools of different ages. 

The characteristic mouldings of the plinth, the invariable 
representation of the sikhara of the Dravida Vimana type in the 
recesses of the exterior walls, the type of hara, the tier of the salas 
and kutas, the more number of pillars in the garbhagriha, the realis- 
tic delineation of the lotus flower in the central ceiling of the 
garbhagriha and the type of chandrasila indicate the continuation 
with some modifications of the architectural tradition prevailing in 
the times of the Badami Chalukyas. Likewise, the form of the linga 
and of its moulded pedestal, the presence of Siva in the Sapta-. 
matrika panel instead of Vinadhara Virabhadra invariably associated 
with the Saptamatrika panels of 11th-13th century A.p., the forms of 
attributes such as the gada, japasara and kalasa and of the ornaments 
like kalasa and patrakundalas, the sculptures of Mahavishnu and the 
Gajanana also reflect the iconographic traditions of the Badami 
Chalukyas. 

The two inscriptions of 11th-13th century A.D. refer to a chieftain 
Nakarasa. His date and dynastic affiliation are not indicated, but 
he,'as implied in the inscriptions, seems to have renovated the 
temple the Jinga of which is believed to have been consecrated by 
Sri Rama. It is obviously during this renovation that the ornate 
frames of the devakoshthas, the makara-torana in the facade of the 


antarala, the pillars and the ceiling of the sabhamandapa Were. 


added or replaced. Some sculptures such as the Mahavishnu and the 
Narasimha of the sabhamandapa belong to the period of renovation. 


Thus in view of the above mentioned architectural, sculptural. 


and epigraphical evidences the original temple may be ascribed to 
circa 9th-10th century A.D. This underweni renovation in the 12th- 
13th century A.D., and again in the late Vijayanagara period. 


Importance 
Once the period of the temple is reasonably ascertained, the 


temple, though in its present state of existence it is unimpressive and’ 


does not cail for particular attention, is indeed important as now it 
is the only known early structural temple having the bracket figures 
that became later on more or less a characteristic of the Hoysala 
temples of 12th-13th century A.D. 

Of course the earliest known date for the temple bracket figures 
in Karnataka is the second half of the 6th century A.D., i.e., the date 


(———————— “aan us. a 488 “aku dere Aka e 


Mb (awia hi ASI dic aaa nin 
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of the Vaishnava rock-out temple (578 A.p.) in which the bracket 
figures occur on the top of the pillars in the facade of the temple at 
Badami, got excavated by Mangalesa of the Badami Chalukyas. 
Thereafter they are regularly known from the structural temples 
of 12th-13th century A.p., only. Thus there was lack of evidences for 
a considerable length of time to know if this tradition of the later 
temples was in continuationof the earlier tradition or an innovation 
of the architects of the 12th-13th century A.p. The above temple 
provides the link and upholds the former proposition. 

Secondly, the importance of the temple is further enhanced as 
the same temple has evidences in it of the presence of bracket figures 
of the succeeding period i.e., 12th-13th century A.D., as well, sugges- 
ting how the tradition was continued almost uninterruptedly. 


The temple was visited by the author in December 1971 when hewent 
to Kundgol to copy an inscription thereat on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Karnataka University. 


Chronology of Papanatha 
Temple at Pattadakal : 

A Reconsideration 

M.S. NAGARAJA RAO 


PAPANATHA temple at Pattadakal is located to the south of the 
famous Virupaksha, on the right bank of the river Malaprabha, It 
faces east. It is a very ornate structure and has a sikhara in the 
northern style. The date of construction of this temple has always 
been controversial. Most of the scholars agree that it was construc- 
ted before the Virupaksha and have ascribed circa A.D. 680 as the 
date of construction. We differ from this dating on the basis of 
epigraphs found in the temple. Hence this reconsideration. 
Cousens came to the conclusion that “judging from the charac- 
ter of a few short inscriptions, it cannot be later than Virupaksha."2 
Further, he considered the inscription on the eastern face, on the 
southside of door, the characters of which are, according to Fleet, 
not much earlier, if at all, than seventh century? This inscription is 
in praise of a certain Chattara Revadi Ovajja who is said to have 
made the southern country, ie., was the builder of the temples of the 
Southern country, and hence, by inference, builder of this temple, 
Finally Cousens argued that “it is hardly likely that three great 
costly temples would have been in hand at one place at nearly the 
same time. 650 A.D. as the latest possible date, therefore, would be, 
perhaps, as near the mark as we can get with the present date”: 
Fergusson ascribed it approximately to A.D. 7005. Without giving 
any reasons, Coomaraswamy put down A.p, 735 as the date of con- 
struction of this temple.’ 
Percy Brown, however, assigned the construction of Papanatha 
to about A.D. 680, on architectural grounds. He thought that 
Papanatha retained the heaviness found in the cave architecture at 


1 Cousens, H., Chalukyan Architecture, p. 68. 

2 Ibid. 

3 The words tenkana dise have been wrongly read as tenkana desa, Hence the 
interpretation ‘southern country’. 

4 Cousens, H., op. cit., p. 68. 

5 Ibid. 


$ Coomaraswamy, A.K., History of Indian and Indonesian Art, Dover Edition, 
1965, p. 96. 


? Brown, P., Judian Architecture, (Hindu and Buddhist), 1956, p. 83. 
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Badami, and did not possess the architectural advancement discer- 
nible in the Virupaksha at Pattadakal. He found no concordance 
between the plan and elevation of the temple. The unusually large 
antechamber, and the stereotyped niches without proper spacing 
between one another on the outer walls of the temple led Brown to 
conclude that the art of temple construction was still in its format- 
ive stages when Papanatha was built." 

Annigeri, although he mentions that some of the sculptors 
worked both at Papanatha and Virupaksha, agrees with the dating 
of Brown, and states that **Virupaksha appears to have been erected 
only within a period of 30 or 40 years from the date of the construc- 
tion of the Papanatha temple.” 

Soundararajan is the latest to concur with the dating of 
Papanatha to about A.D. 680. He observes that “the Papanatha 
shrine at the same place is quite obviously much earlier (than 
Sangamesvara)?? and was probably one of the first batch of temples 
coming up at Pattadakal in the reign of Vikramaditya L”n He 
apparently bases his argument on the ground that the art of temple 
construction was not yet developed. He states that “the Papanatha 
temple is archaic to a degree in its combination of the hara parapet 
of the southern vimana usage of the early Chalukyas with the truly 
sandhara and Rekhanagara shrine lay-out. The rather subdued 
sukanasa, the petite sikhara outline, the incipient pillared porch 
projection on the cardinal points of the sanctum on the outer wall, 
the rather straight and unrelieved line of mahamandapa and ranga- 
mandapa strike the disequilibrium between the carved exterior and 
the inadequate pierced windows of the two front halls; all support 
its early stage at Pattadakal."i? 

The epigraphical evidence from the temple itself helps us to 
date the construction of the temple almost perfectly. Many of the 
sculptures inside and on the outer walls bear the names of the 
sculptors who carved them. At least thrce of these have worked in 
the construction of the Virupaksha temple. We may examine these 
epigraphs. 

(a) On the east face, south side of the main entrance of 
Papanatha : 

o. RA, Bt bósud d 
3. DHFR ARAB e 


8 Ibid. 

9 Annigeri, A. M., A Guide to Pattadakal Temples, Dharwar, 1961, p. 41. 

39 Sangamesvara, originally called Vijayesvara, is attributed to Vijayaditya 
(A.D. 696-733) on the inscriptions found in the temple. See Annigeri, op. cit., p. 34. 

1 Soundararajan, K. V., Early Temple Architecture in Karnataka and its 
Ramifications, Dharwar, 1969, p. 27. 

18 [bid., p. 28. 
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a. Uns eb ot sexs 
v Q wae gr du 
m. t9 OS Jalat 


This means that Revadi Ovajja, disciple of Sarvvasiddhi Acharya, 
grandson of Silemuddara, made the southern part (of the Papanatha 
temple). 

(b) Above the dvarapala image, in the eastern ardhamantapa of 
Papanatha : 
o. De nodes 
5, BR rd dag 


‘This sculpture is carved by the sculptor Sri Baladeva’. 

The same Baladeva has also carved some of the Ramayana 
Scenes on the southern wall of the temple. Near the sculpture of 
Surpanakhi, the name Baladeva is carved, indicating that some of 
these sculptures are his works. 

(c) Below the amourous couple, on the pilaster, on the north 
wall of the nandimantapa of Papanatha : 

o. Bt om e, 

Chengamma is the name of the sculptor who carved the couple. 

AS already mentioned, three names of the artists mentioned in 
the above inscriptions are associated with the construction of the 
Virupaksha temple. They are: Sarvvasiddhi Achari, Baladeva and 
Changamma. We will consider these sculptors one by one. 

Sarvvasiddhi Achari is mentioned in two inscriptions in the 
Virupaksha temple. The inscription on the right pillar ia the 
ardhamantapa in front of the Virupaksha temple?, near the river, 
states that Vikramaditya won three battles over Kanchi, the capital 
ofthe Pallavas. He made over certain gifts thrice to the Sutradhari 
(master-architect) of the Lokesvara (Virupaksha) temple constructed 
by his queen Lokamahadevi. The Sutradhari, Sarvvasiddhi Achari is 
said to be the pitamaha in vastusilpa and murtisilpa, and was the crest- 
jewel in architecture. He was the architect of the southern part of 
the Lokesvara (Virupaksha) temple. 

Another inscription, on the outer wall of the nandimantapa has a 
three-line text which states that the architect of the south side (of 
the temple) is Sarvvasiddhi Achari: 

o. bt AFAR, eto 
3. obr dga Dioh 
4. Kad gadt 

Sculptor Baladeva is said to be the son of Duggi Achari. 
An inscription above the dvarapala image, on the right side of the 

13For text, see Annigeri, A. M., Paitadakalla Gudigalu (in Kannada), 
Dharwar, 1960, p. 78, No. 1. 
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| southern ardhamantapa of the Virupaksha states that this dvarapala 
> sculpture was made by Baladeva, son of Duggi Achari.4 
The Siva image on the southern wall of Virupaksha is the work 
of Chengamma. Here Siva is in the standing pose, holding sula, 
| dhvaja and naga in three of the four hands, while the fourth, lower 
left hand is placed on his thigh. He has matted locks of hair. 
| Below, in the space provided for the label, is an inscription which 
states that Chengamma made this sculpture.** 
o. buius, ei rash 
5. [9] €, Star 
It is clear from the above epigraphical evidence that a number 

‘of artists worked in the construction of both the Virupaksha and 
papanatha temples. Secondly, Revadi Ovajja who was the architect 
of the southern part of the Papanatha temple, was the disciple of 
USarvvasiddhi Achari, the master-architect (sutradhari) of Virupaksha. 
The master must have allowed his disciple to independently work on 
_a major construction like Papanatha only when he was convinced of 
the ability of his disciple. We know from the inscription of Loka- 
Lmahadevi that the Virupaksha temple was constructed in about 
AD. 740, to commemorate the triple victory of Vikramaditya II 
Lover Kanchi. Therefore, if the disciple of the master-architect of 
| Virupaksha should have participated in the construction of Papa- 
| natha, the construction of that temple should have been contempo- 
“rary to that of Virupaksha, if not later. The argument of Cousens 
| that “it is hardly likely that three great costly temples would have 
| been in hand in one place at nearly the same time’’,!* and therefore, 
| the date of Papanatha is early, i.e., circa A.D. 650, is not convincing. 
[We are inclined on the epigraphical evidence, therefore, to think 
| that the construction of Papanatha was in all probability contempo- 
|faneous to that of Virupaksha, if not later, which confirms the 
pote by Coomaraswamy. 


E 






> Mgbid., p. 83. 
P. bibid, p. 8. 
° 16 Consens, H., op. cit, p. 68. 


The Hoysala Temples 


S. SETTAR 


THE political and cultural history of the Hoysalas falls into three 
phases: (1) from the earliest time to the end of Narasimha I; 
(2) the reign of Vira Ballala II and (3) from the end of Vira Ballala 
II to the end of Vira Ballala IIT. The first phase marks the beginn- 
ing of a new political and cultural order; the second witnesses its 
zenith ; the third continues it with increasing strain and diminishing 
energy till it reaches a stage of stagnation and break-down. In one 
way, We witness a steady military glory and territorial expansion 
from the time of the accession of Vishnuvardhana to the fall of Vira 
Ballala III, despite the feeble rule of Narasimha I and the division 
of the kingdom under Ramanatha and Narasimha III. But actually, 
their creative cultural energy and enthusiasm flag after the rule of 
Vira Ballala II, or, possibly after that of his son Narasimha II ; and 
what follows later is a mechanical continuation of a traditional 
process. In time scale, the creative phase in their cultural history 
begins about a century later and ends about three-quarters of à 
century earlier than their political history.’ 


First Phase: A Period of Envy and Emulation 


Although the Hoysalas had become a considerably important 
power in the Soseyur area at the beginning of the 11th century, 
until the later half of that century, we rarely come across their 
inscriptions. Kama-Hoysala (1006-47), Vinayaditya (1047-98), 
Ereyanga (1098-1102), Ballala I (1102-08) ruled in this area between 
1000 and 1108 a.p. The greatest of the carly rulers was Vishnu- 
vardhana who appears on the political arena in the last decade 
of the 11th century and continues to rule until about 1143. He was 
succeeded by his son, Narasimha. Compared with the daring 


1 Assuming that Kama-Hoysala began to rule in the first decade of the 11th 
century, we find no major Hoysala structures until almost the beginning of the 
rule of the Vishnuvardhana. Likewise the reigns of Ramanatha and Ballala TII, 
although politically interesting and important, fade into insignificance in the 
history of temple construction. Temples were built under Narasimha TH and 
some of ‘them were remarkable reproductions of the earlier variety, but the 
strain of the impending collapse is apparent even in this period, 
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beginning of Vishnuvardhana and the dazzling career of his son Vira- 
Ballala, Narasimha’s rule was uneventful. He led an army into the 
north and south-east, but achieved very little success. He did not 
take advantage of the opportunities provided by the uprising at 
Kalyana, but did not lose any territory bequeathed to him either. 
If we are allowed to imagine the dreams of the early rulers of this 
dynasty, three points appear to be obvious to us: (1) their anxiety 
to succeed to the Ganga territory; (2) their eagerness to obtain 
independence and (3) their ambition to attain the imperial status 
of the Chalukyas. Of these three, the chieftains of the 11th century 
were able to realise the first, while the other two were left to be 
achieved by Vishnuvardhana and his grandson Vira-Ballala II. 

Vishnuvardhana’s political career outlasted the reigns of three 
Chalukyan emperors—Somesvara III, Jagadekamalla II and Taila II 
and more or less covered the early half of the 12th century? It is 
during this period that the Hoysalas clearly perceived their political, 
military and cultural purposes and goals. The predecessors of Vishnu 
had fought wars and built temples, but they lacked his magnitude 
and the independent character. The real foundations of the 
kingdom, both political and cultural, were laid by him. But at the 
same time, it is to be remembered, that this new kingdom arose on 
the ground cleared and levelled by the early chieftains and on the 
soil which was at various times ruled by the Rashtrakutas, Gangas, 
Cholas, and, more than all, the Chalukyas. Hence, it is not 
surprising to find the cultural and political yestiges and legacies of 
these dynasties integrated in the new order. 

During the long rule of Vishnuvardhana, he extricated his dynasty 
from the suzerainty of the Chalukyas, led his army across the 
Tungabhadra, wrested the former Ganga territory including Talakad 
from the Cholas and sent his army as far as Ramesvaram. His daring 
exploits put the achievements of his predecessors, who had ruled 
for over a century, into the shade, The initiative and independence 
which we find in his political career are reflected in the cultural 
atmosphere of his time. In the course of his conflicts against the 
Chalukyas and Cholas, the king and his subjects inevitably came into 

| Contact with the achievements of their adversaries. The general 
“excitement which followed success on battlefields invariably found 
"its expression in exuberant spiritual and cultural outbursts. Success 








2 He assumed the crown is about 1108 A.D., and for atleast a decade before 
he was governing the Hoysala area at the Tamil border. His rule came to an 
in about 1142. Sec J. D. A. Derrett, The Hoysalas, O.U.P. 1959, pp. 43 f. 

3 This is particularly true of Balligamve and Talakad and their neighbour- 
- In addition to these contacts, the Hoysalas frequently made inroads into 
Chalukya and Tamil kingdoms and either halted or marched through many 
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in war brought wealth, territory and a general increase in popu- 
lation; naturally fresh outlets were sought to expend wealth and 
exhibit their glory. The homeland was suddenly and almost silently 
transformed into a centre of buzzing activity Besides wealth and 
wars, envy also appears to have contributed itsshare. The sparsely 
populated semi-forest area in which his ancestors had taken so much 
pride and which he himself had inherited, was in striking contrast 
to the affluent and culturally advanced kingdoms of the Chalukyas 
and of the Cholas. When his generals captured Talakad and marched 
into the deep south, overran Kanchi and Madura and when he 
and his soldiers stood in an hour of military triumph in such places 
as Balligamve, Lakkundi, Gadag, Bankapura, Banavase etc., 
Vishnuvardhana and his men could not but have compared their own 
cultural level with that of the area over which they had ambition 
to rule. Vishnuvardhana, obviously, envied not only the political 
status of these imperial families but also their cultural standards, 
He wanted to be the lord of as vast an empire but, at the same 
time, he wished to build his empire as independently and as 
admirably as each of these houses had built its own. This ambition 
mixed with envy and admiration shaped his attitude towards the 
Cholas and Chalukyas. 

The foundation of a new cultural order, like that ofa new 
political system, depends upon certain individuals, factors and the 
presence or absence of certain environmental conditions. The 
emergence and expansion of the Hoysala power under Vishnuvardhana, 
the increase in wealth and population, could or could not have led 
to a renaissance in Karnatak without certain upheavals in other 
parts. Vishnuvardhana lived in a great age and made it greater by his 
personal contributions. It was at this time that Ramanujacharya led 
a movement of reformation in South India and propagated Sri 
Vaishnavism; a couple of years later, when Narasimha came to power, 
another important movement was inaugurated by Basavesvara in 
North Karnatak. The need for reformation within the Vaishnava and 
Saiva orders was felt in the 12th century, for by then the superficial 
ceremonies connected with these orders had overwhelmed the true 
spirit of religion, When Ramanuja was persecuted and forced to flee 
from Tamilnad,5 Vishnuvardhana gave him asylum and encouraged 


“This may be very easily realised by comparing the number of Hoysala 
inscriptions with those of other dynasties that ruled over the present Chikmagalur 
and Hassan Dts. There are not more than a couple of dozen inscriptions of other 
dynasties, whereas those of the Hoysalas are nearing a thousand—Ep. Carn., V, 
Intro. p. T: Jbid., XV. p. 3 of the dynastic list : 7hid., VI, Intro. p. 1; Derrett, op. 
€it., p. 219, note 1. 

* According to a generally accepted theory, the Chola king who persecuted 
Ramanuja is believed to be Kulottunga I—see, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, A History 
ef South India, Madras. 1955, pp. 412 ff ; T.A. Gopinatha Rao, Sir Subrahmanya 
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pis movement. By inviting, protecting and patronising Ramanuja 
- and his followers, Vishnuvardhana served political as well as religious 
urposes that considerably boosted his prestige both at home and 
outside. The rise of a new political power synchronised with the 
| ise of a reforming movement and although the extent of the impact 
of the one on the other is apparently inexplicable, it is difficult to 
imagine the independent development of the two. It appears now 
that the Sri Vaishnava movement would have been crippled or even 
stifled in its cradle without the whole-hearted support of Vishnu- 
yardhana; and without the enthusiasm caused by this reforming 
movement, the renaissance in art and the consequent development 
of a ‘style’ would have either taken a different form or would have 
been postponed indefinitely. The rise of a dynasty, the spread of a 
reforming movement and the transformation of the traditional art 
synchronised with this period. But this does not mean that the 
Hoysala art is Sri Vaishnava art, for the art of the Hoysalas itself has 
scarcely a sectarian character. As observed earlier, despite the rule 
‘of the Gangas, the major part of the area had hardly received any 
political or cultural impact from them. Lying between the Chalukyan 
and Chola kingdoms, this tract was neglected by all major powers. 
| Very few villages had been founded and very few people had settled 
Lin this area. When the Hoysalas started building their kingdom 
| they started almost in a vacuum. Their early inscriptions nearly 
always mention the establishment of new villages and tanks and we 
find the temples either following or preceding them.* With wealth 
or without it temples were built in this period, but the poor state of 
society of the early Hoysalas had to console itself with plain and 
simple structures, whereas for the afflluent society of the time of 
Vishnuyardhana and of Narasimha, temple building became a 
| sophisticated technique and art. The result is that the temples built 
| before the rule of Vishnuvardhana can hardly be put beside those 
built under or after him on the cultural map of this dynasty. 
| According to a tradition, Ramanuja converted Vishnuvardhana 
to Sri Vaishnavism in about 1117 A.p.? Whether the king's personal 
Teligion underwent transformation or not, it is undeniable that he 
layed an extremely important role in the promotion of Sri Vaishna- 










E—— 
Ayyar Lectures on the History of Sri Vaishnavas, Madras, 1923, pp. 9 ff. ; Derrett, op. 
Pp. 222.23, note. 2, etc. 
5 Fromthe time of Vinayaditya we come to know of similar activities at 
E Koligunda (Ep. Carn., XV, Ak. 194 (R); Basavanahalli (Ibíd., VI, Cm. 15) 
Gavundanahalli (/bid., Cm. 189) ; Aralaguppe (Jbid., XII, Tp. 57); Devihalli 
SMAR, , 1924, p. 31): Nittur (Ep. Carn. V, Hn. 107); Kikkeri (Ibid, IV, Kr. 
Ranakiyakatte (ASMAR., 1926, pp. 36 f.) ; Kedagigere (Ep. Carn., VI, Kd. 
5 Kembala (/hid., Cn. 207); Managatur (/5id., Ak. 34) : Bankanakatta (/bid., 
Tk. 62; Belugere (Ibid., XII, Tp. 105) etc., etc. 
7 Rao, op. cit. ; Derrett, ep. cit. 
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vism. He boosted its prestige and popularity by building the most 
splendid temples that Gangavadi had ever witnessed. He is sup. 
posed to have consecrated five Narayanas at Belur, Talakad, Melu- 
kote, Tonnur and Gadag or Gundlupet.. His records associate him, 
in one way or the other, with the Vishnu temples of Belur, Talakad 
and Tonnur? We are unaware of the patron of the Viranarayana 
temple at Gadag, and the absence of any other tradition or record 
induces us to assign it to Vishnuvardhana. Melukote was the chief 
seat of Ramanuja and although no record of Vishnuvardhana has 
been found in this place, it could not have become the stronghold 
of the Sri Vaishnavas without royal patronage and encouragement, 
It is interesting to note that the majority of Vais/mava temples built 
and Vaishnava agraharas founded during this period are directly or | 
indirectly associated with the ruling king and his entourage.!^ 

The details of this passage of history may be avoided here in 
order to concentrate more on the rise of the Hoysala temple art 
under Vishnuvardhana. The Hoysala art!! proper begins with the 
construction of the Kirtinarayana temple at Talakad, the Vijaya- | 
narayana temple at Belur and, if we are permitted to include it, the ` 
Viranarayana temple at Gadag. These three temples are located in^ 
three centres of the then kingdom of Vishnuvardhana : one in the | 
Tamil-dominated Ganga capital, Talakad, that was wrested from | 
them by his armies ; the second in the heart of the kingdom, in one | 
of his capitals; and the third in the Chalukya-dominated Belvola | 
area. Their distribution is as suggestive as the subtle variations | 
found in their styles and finish. The temple at Talakad was built | 
in granite and, although planned by the Hoysala architects, it was | 
actually executed by the traditional Dravidian artists of their area. 
The temple at Gadag was built by the veteran Chalukyan artists” 
who employed their cultivated skill and utilised the medium long | 


5 ASMAR., 1912, p. 11. 

9 Ep. Carn., V, Ri. 71; Ibid., XIV, TN. 184 and 191; Sr. 232. 

10 While there is either direct or indirect evidence regarding Vishnuvardhana's: 
association with the Vaishnava temples at Talakad, Belur and Tonnur; he induced. 
or inspired others to build them elsewhere. The Janardana temple at Kallavatti 
was either erected by himself or by his brother (#bid., V, H 107) ; his general built 
another at Marale with his patronage (Jbid., VI, Cm. 137) ; his queen Bommaladevi 
rebuilt and endowed to a Vishnu temple at Nagamangala (Jbid., IV, Ng. 1) ; am 
this is true of the temples built at Ananti (/bid.,V, Cn. 199 and 200) and Undigenal 
(ibid., Ak. 18). 

11 The temples built by the Hoysalas before the accession of Vishnuvardh 
have none of the features of the style which cameto be associated with thé 
structures built under the later Hoysalas. For all practical reasons, the Vishi 
temples at Belur, Talakad and Gadag etc., are the first clear examples of t 
structures belonging to this dynasty. 

12 ASMAR.. 1932, pp. 3 ff. 
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“familiar to them. The temple at Belur was built in potstone by 
3 bably a majority of artists from the Chalukyan area, but it was 
lanned to suit the enthusiastic atmosphere prevailing in the new 
capital and to be commensurate with the wealth and vanity of the 
time- There was dearth neither of wealth nor of enthusiasm and' 
the doors of the royal treasury were practically thrown open to 
meet the demands and aspirations of the people. 

š The temple at Belur is the finest and the most splendid of the 
| structure built by the Hoysala kings and the best among the Sri- 
| Vaishnava works in Karnatak. Contrary to popular belief very few 
temples were actually built by kings. They normally set an example 
and receded into the background leaving the followers of different 
| orders to build to their faiths. Almost every one of the rulers 
P ierated all faiths, contributed generously for the maintenance of 
emples and agraharas, shared the enthusiasm of different sects, 
"carefully negotiated the ecclesiastical disputes, but judiciously 
spent from the state exchequer. Excepting about half a dozen temp- 
les, the majority of those that survive to the present owe their 
"origin to certain individuals rather than to kings. 

s The rise of Sri Vaishnavism and the spread of its popularity, 
tly through the construction of splendid temples and tbe founda- 
of prosperous agraharas, caused a stir in the spiritual atmosphere 
the 12th century. Saivism and Jainism were very popular in this 
region and the followers of these faiths had long vied with one 
other. However, the Jains, despite the erection of a colossus on 
Vindhyagiri and some interesting structures on Chandragiri in 
avanabelgola, Kambadahalli and elsewhere, had hardly aspired 
build temples of the type found in the Chalukyan region.!* The 
hievement of the Saivas to the south of Balligamve was as unim- 
essive as that of the Jains.'? With the fall of the Gangas and a 
ral decline in the popularity of Jainism, the Saivas emerged 


13 Unfortunately a detailed account of this temple has not been given so 
sec, H. Cousens, The Chalukyan Architecture of the Kanarese Districts, Cal- 
1926, p. 109. 

14 ASMAR., 1931, pp. 26; R. Narasimhachar, The Kesava temple at Belur, 
alore, 1918. 

3 Of these, the Vishnu temples at Belur (ASMAR 1932, pp. 3 f), Isvata 
le at Arasikere (ASMAR., 1930, pp. 61 ff.), Poysalesvara temple at Kannanur 
hnaswami Aiyangar, op. cit. pl. facing p. 36) are obvious examples. 

16 The most conspicuous of the Jaina bastis erected in their own style, or 
SO, were the Akkana basti at Sravanabelgola (Ep. Carn., 11, Intro. p. 27), 
ara basil at Jinanathapura (/bid., pp. 32-33), Parsvanatha basti at Nittur 
[AR., 1934, p. 29), Santisvara basti at Kambadahalli (/bíd., 1939, pp. 47 fL.) 
dinatha basi at Markuli (bid., 1925, pp. 1). 

Although a number of important Saiva centres exist in southern Mysore 
the temples built there do not compare favourably with those found in the 
Oga, Bellary, Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur Dts. 
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into prominence, but they hardly celebrated the event by putting up 
huge structures within Gangavadi. The Sri Vaishnava movement and 
its spread changed the situation considerably. The only alternative 
left for the Saivas to maintain their popularity among the masses 
was by emulating the example of the Sri Vaishnavas and by building 
temples of equal or even greater size and splendour. Observed in 
the narrow span of time and space of the early 12th century in the; 
Gangavadi region, it appears that the Saivas followed the Sri Vaish- 
nava example,!5 but this should not lead one to conclude that the 
Saivas learnt the art of building large and ornate structures from 
Sri Vaishnavas. The artists of Gangavadi had a distinguished record, 
but their experiments were mostly confined to the Dravidian style, 
When the Hoysalas, as the heirs to the Ganga dynasty, succeeded to 
a part of the Chalukyan empire, they bridged the gulf between the 
Ganga and the Chalukyan traditions. In this context, the mode of 
art adopted under Vishnuvardhana appears to be new to the region 
where it thrived and different from what had been, and also the 
causes wich it served. 

The Saivas were quicker than the Jains in recognising the 
importance of splendid temples and they almost immediately 
emulated the example of the Sri Vais/mavas. Belur became the heart 
of Sri Vaishnava activity, Dorasamudra (modern Halebid) became 
the heart of Saiva activity. Splendid Vaishnava temples were built at 
Belur,? Talakad,? Marale,! Honnavara,? Hullekere,? Naga- 
mangala* between 1117 and 1173. Equally important structures for 
Siva were established at Dorasamudra, Marale,? Anckonda,* 
Tenginagatta," and Koravangala.” Although the majority of the | 
Vaishnava structures of the first 25 years owe their origin directly or 
indirectly ‘to Vishnuvardhana, this was hardly the case under | 
Narasimha. Four years after the construction of the Chennakesava | 
temple at Belur, the Hoysalesvara was built at Dorasamudra. As if) 
to rival the achievement of the Vaishnavas and to celebrate their | 


18 This remark is based on the fact that the Hoysalesvara temple, the first | 
great Saiva monument, was built some years after the Vishnu temples at Belur, | 
Talakad, Gadag etc. | 

19 Ep. Carn., V, Bl. 91. i 

20 [bid., XIV, TN. 178, 184 and 191. | 

21 [bid , VI, Cm. 137. | 

22 Ibid., V, Hn. 65. 

23 Ibid., Ak. 172. 

*4 Ibid., IV, Ng. 1. 

25 Ibid., V, Bl. 116. 

26 Ibid., VI, Cm. 140. É 

27 ASMAR., 1912. 

38 Ibid., 1915, p. 51. 1 

29 Ep. Carn., V, Hn. 72, 76 and 71. 
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re-emergence, the Saivas erected a structure that has never been 
surpassed in size and has hardly been rivalled in architectural skill 
and artistic beauty by any, either in Karnatak or in its neighbour- 
hood. This healthy rivalry between the Saivas and Sri Vaishnavas 
intensified the building propensity, but in the course of time it also 
led to bigotry and fanaticism. However, from the very beginning 
some broad-minded men tried to create an atmosphere for a healthy 
spiritual activity, A large number of agraharas contained Sri 
Vaishnava and Saiva colonies and temples dedicated to their respec- 
tive lords. Poets praised Vishnu as well as Siva in their compositions 
and scribes engraved them on stone. Architects planned temples in 
such a way that the gods of almost every pantheon and every order 
could find a place on the outer wall. This must have been foremost 
in their mind when they planned elaborate structures of multiple 
cells and niches, and of crowded halls and walls, that made the. 
Hoysala temple look more like an over-filled opera house. The 
same idea must have led to the popularisation of gods like Harihara, 
Surya, Brahma and Sakti who were acceptable to all, An inscript- 
ion of 1130 voices this in the following words : 

“Embraced by the arms of Sri, may Hari ever grant abundant 
prosperity. May Kesava protect you... Whether holding the sankha 
or kapala, why make any difference? whether the chakra is in the 
hand or the trisu/a, why distinguish between the weapons ? in token 
of which they assume one form with two hearts, the joyful Hara, 
may they ever protect the three worlds"? ; 

Besides Harihara, the images of Surya, Brahma and Sakti in: 

| her various manifestations also became popular for they were: 

acceptable to Saivas as well as Sri Vaishnavas. These images were not 

only enshrined in one of the cells, but were placed on the outer walls 
_ and niches of temples. We do not know whether the multiplication 
| of the gods and goddesses and the idea of portraying them in or on 
the temple influenced the style of architecture or whether the pecu- 
| liar planning of the architects led to the muitiplication of gods and 
Ë Goddesses. However, each served the other and the emergence of a 


new temple style re-emphasised the multiple forms of the single. 
energy. 





|. 

pes Stage: The Climax à 

Vira Ballala, who was born to king Narasimha and queen 

Echale, disliked his father's uneventful career from the beginning 

ind usurped the throne in 1173 ^n He ruled for about fifty years 
bequeathed to his son a kingdom that was very much larger 

nd more Prosperous than the one which he had inheriiéd. He spent 


1.9 Ep. Carn., IV, Cm. 137. 
T L Derrett, op. cit., pp. 75if. 
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the major part of his career fighting against the Chalukyan sub- 
ordinates in the north and effectively imposed his suzerainty over 
the area about and across the Tungabhadra;? Before he died, he 
inaugurated a policy that made the Hoysalas important in Tamil 
politics. Narasimha 1I pursued the policies of his father, practically 
dominated the Tamilnad and dictated terms to Cholas and 
Pandyas. The Hoysalas and Cholas developed matrimonial allian- 
ces and both Vira Ballala and his son Narasimha, stood by the side 
of Cholas in their wars against Pandyas and restored the former to 
the throne when they were defeated and deposed by the Pandyas and 
by the Kadavas.? The Hoysalas extended their authority up to 
Kanchi and their victorious armies marched as far south as the tip 
of the peninsula, Narasimha died fighting in Tamilnad but before 
he died, he strengthened his hold over its major portion and 
cemented it by establishing matrimonial alliances with the Cholas 
and the Pandyas. 

The reigns of Vira Ballala II (1173-1220) and of Narasimha II 
(1220-1239) were eventful not only from the political and military 
points of view, but also from the point of view of the progress 
made in the cultural or artistic arena. During the fifty years of the 
rule of Vira Ballala, hundreds of temples were built in the kingdom. 
The Jains were the last to fall in line and adopt the new architec- 
tural style in Gangavadi. Despite the interesting structures erected 
at Halebid, Kambadahalli and Chamarajanagara under Vishnu- 
vardhana, Sravana Belgola and in its neighbourhood under Nara- 
simha, it is curious to note that the Jains did not completely exploit 
the popular style of the day until they built the Akkana basti, 
Nagara-jinalaya at Sravana Belgola, Trikuta basti at Markuli and 
Saniisvara basti at Jinanathapura. The last was to the Jains what the 
Chennakesava temple at Belur and the Hoysalesvara temple at 
Halebid were to Vaishnavas and Saivas respectively. The Jains took 
more than a century to accept the importance of then ornate 
structures and to adopt the new style to their spiritual purposes ; as 
a result, the service rendered by the art to their religion and by 
their religion to the art is extremely limited and hardly significant. 

A survey of available epigraphical records shows that the 
number of temples built under Vira Ballala was almost equivalent 
to the number of temples built by all the kings who ruled before 
him, on the one hand, and all those that ruled after him, on the 
other! He considerably altered the Chennakesava temple at Belur 


33K. R. Venkataraman, Hoysalas ia the Tamil Country, Annamalainagar, 
1950, pp. 10ff., and Derrett, op. cit., pp. i04ff. 

34 Epigraphical evidence for not less than 684 tempies is found roughly in 
Karnatak itself. Of these 684, not less than 170 Saiva, 54 Jaina, 29 Vaishnava and 
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by adding latticed-windows, door-frames, door-lintels; ramparts, 
avilions and ponds Although Ballala did not build many temples, 

he generously contributed to the upkeep of many. Temples of 
(Vishnu were built during his time at Ammale,? Sindaghatta,** 
Tarikere,"? Kolathur,? Madhusudanapura, Alambur, Santi- 
"grama," Kesiyahalli,*? Heragu‘ and elsewhere within the familiar 
‘homeland. Ballala's reign witnessed an intense spiritual activity 
‘among the Saivas. Their temples were both numerically and archi- 
tecturally far superior to those of Sri Vaishnavas. There is epig- 
raphical evidence for not less than 80 new Saiva temples,‘ and 
another fifty can be assigned to this period with certainty.!^ This 





3 Sakti temples were built before Vira Ballala If came to power. During his rule 
151 Saiva, 29 Jaina and 20 Vaishnava and some Sakti temples were built. Between 
‘pis death and the end of the Hoysala rule not less than 122 Saiva, 43 Vaishnava, 
15 Jaina and 7 Sakti temples were built. 

This estimate is based on the available inscriptions and the survey is 
| roughly confined to the modern Karnatak area. The number of temples may not 
be absolutely correct, but it shows the general trend of building activity and the 
I proportion of temples built by various religions or sects. 

4 35 Ep. Carn., V, Bl. 72. 
" 38 This is evident from the following records: Ep. Carn., VI, Kd. 4; V, Bl. 
(118; Ha. 71. Ak. 38; ASMAR., 1934, pp. 76; Ep. Carn., V, Cn. 209; Ibid., VI, 
(Gm. 77; Ibid., V, Ak. 127; SIL, XV, No. 208, p. 251, Nos. 319, 320; Ep. Carn., 
HII, Sr. 44 ; Ibid., XV, Bl. 375 ; Joid., VI, Tk. 45; SIL, XV, No. 210; Ep. Carn., V, 
B l. 77; Sli., IX, 1, No. 326 ; Ibid., XV, No. 220; Ep. Carn., XI, Cd. 79 etc., etc. 

87 Ep. Carn. VI, Cm. 21. 

38 Ibid., IV, Kr. 69. 

39 ASMAR., 1932, pp. 123ff. 

40 Ep. Carn., V, Cm. 152. 

A1 Ibid., Ak. 130, 131 and 132. 

s? Ibid., Ak. 118. 

43 ibid., XII, Tp. 48. 

44 ASMAR., 1940, pp. 102ff. 

45 Ep., Carn., VI, Kd. 129. 

4¢From inscriptions we come to know of the temples erected for Siva at 
lanakere, Karadihalli, Hiriyur, Koravangala, Kittanakere, Mudugere, Sannena- 
li, Murundi, Belur, Malanahalli, Kottikere, Yadavanahalli, Kudlur, Balagatta, 
i, Dodda Jattiga, Hullenahalli, Khandya, Karanagatta, Kallukere, 
narayapatna, Hirehalli, Changavadi, Duggalapura, Attigere, Arsikere, 
ilur, Antaravalli, Kabbali, Kuruvanka, Hemmanahalli, Banavur, Jannavara, 
yyanahalli, Asandi, Okkalugere, Nidugatia, Jajur, Panditahalli, Kanikatte, 
iitapura, Madanahalli, Koligunda, Kukkanur Koppa, Goggana Hosur, Jade 
; Bellur, Belagumba, Hebbolalu, Bedana Tondanur, Gijehalli, Mattihalli, 
halli, Sante Gadur, Satenahalli, Kuruva, Hiriyur, Bittenahalli, Chikka 
i, Gerahalli, Honnakatte, Kanchigallu, Dorasamudra, Alakanalu, Kogundi, 
£e, Kudutini, Kanchigallu, Sivaneyahalli, Khandalipur, Nad Kalase, 
Hiri Kalukani, Handalakere, Uyya Gavundanahalli, Malidevihalli, 
pura, Kalikatte etc., etc. 
4 Inscriptions of the following places support this: Kundur, Kuppehalli, 
+ Nagapuri, Jannihalli, Saligrama, Hemuanhalli, Ottiyakere, Belur, 
, Mudukutore, Sindaghatta, Saragur, Somanahalli, Kainadu, Nerlakere, 
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was a period when enthusiastic Saiva communities expended their 
wealth on temples, tanks and Sivapuras. The Gojjas, Vira Banajjigas, 
Gavares, Settis, Koyilalgal, Nakharas, Mummuridandas and Telligas 
were some among them. The Gojjesvara, Gavaresyara, Koylalesvara, 
Nakharesvara, Telligesvara temples derived their names from these 
communities. The most notable of their structures are the temples 
of Amritesvara at Amritapura,** Isvara at Arasikere,** Mahalinges- 
vara at Mavutanahalli,5?  Chattesvara at Chatachattanahalli,>* 
Trimurti at Bandalike,5? Siddhesvara at Kodakani,? Kedaresvara 
and Virabhadra at Helebid,** Isvara at Nandi-Tavare* and Buches- 
vara at Koravangala®* etc. The king built the Kedaresvara at 
Halebid and the Isvara temple at Arsikere5? The latter has certain 
unique architectural merits among the temples of the time. 
Temples were also constructed at Sateyanahalli,? Kogundi,*? 
Kuditini,® Talur?! and probably at Nandi-Tavare,?? Hire Emmiga- 
nur, Kundavada,*! Ganjigitta,* Benniyur,9 Dehutageri, Kuru- 
vatti®® and Magala.? Even the Siddhesvara temple at Haveri 
appears to have undergone a considerable transformation during 
this period."? These temples, constructed north of Gangavadi, mark 
the first effective penetration of the Hoysala activities into the 
Chalukyan territory. 
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Narasimha continued the work of his father, both political and 
cultural, and enriched the land over which he ruled. The most 
notable structures of his period were the Hariharesvara at 
Harihara," Somesvara and Kesava at Harnahalli;? Mulasingesvara 
at Bellur and Mallikarjuna at Basral.% During the rule of 
Narasimha, temples were also built to the north of Gangavadi,”> 
especially at Kogali, Sogi, Bennekallu, Hire Emmiganur etc. 

During the rule of Ballala IT and Narasimha II, the rivalry bet- 
ween the Saivas and the Sri Vaishnavas appears to have reached a; 
point tendingtowards hatred. But broad-minded men of the time 
tried to maintain harmony between rival sects and emphasise that 
God is one whether he is called Hari or Hara. As carly as the time 
of Narasimha I, Hariharapura agrahara was founded at Kellengere 
and in 1163,7* a temple for Narayanisvara (Narayana and Isvara); 
temple’was built at Sivara.? The Achyutesvara temple was establi- 
shed at Vira Ballalapura in 1186,” a triple temple for Madhusudana, 
Mallikarjuna and Surya was established at Madhusudanapura,” 
Men like Tantrapala Hemmadi, Dhurmana-Nayaka and others 
continued to set lofty examples? Despite the efforts of these 
catholic individuals, the gulf between the Saivas and the Vaishnavas 
became increasingly conspicuous, Though it is difficult to trace its 
silent development, this appears to have become clearly recognis- 
able when the Saivas erected their temples within the enclosure of 
the Chennakesvara temple at Belur** This was more or less an in-; 
trusion into an exclusive colony of the Sri Vaishnava. The Vaishnavas: 
appear to have reacted to this in the same way and established a 
temple for Vishnu (Krishna) at Halebid®? which had till then remai- 
ned a predominantly Saiva and Jaina town. The Brahmins of various, 
agraharas frequently came into conflict with one another over, 
personal and temple interests. Although the kings extended their; 
patronage to all faiths, they sometimes put their weight unduly on 
one side or the other. During the time of Vira Ballala II and, 
Somesvara, the Saivas were able to make more progress than the 
Vaishnavas, whereas during the time of Narasimha II and Narasimha 
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III, the Sri Vaishnavas appear more prominently in their records. 
However, the disharmony between the two rival groups becomes 
very common and conspicuous after the reign of Narasimha II. 


Third Phase: Strained Efforts and Sudden Breakdown 


Somesvara, one of the sons of Narasimha II by queen Kalale, 
was a Tamil by upbringing and a Karnatak by inheritance. He 
spent his early life in Tamilnad, succeeded to the empire that was 
larger and more cosmopolitan than it had been at any time before. 
He ruled between 1235 and 1260, but his earliest records go back to 
1229 A.D. He was obviously a staunch Saiva and as such he seems to 
have made no efforts to hide his religious bias, He was the first 
Hoysala ruler to build notable temples in Tamilnad. He ruled more 
from Kannanur than from Halebid. He was deeply involved in Tamil 
politics. He fought against the Kadavas and the Telugu Chodas, 
protected the Cholas by inflicting defeats on Pandya kings and 
ultimately made the Pandya kingdom his own protectorate. In 1235 
A.D., he established the Poysalesvara temple at Kannanur,®* added 
the shrines of Ballalesvara, Padmalesvara, Narasimhesvara and 
Somalesvara at Tiruvanaikkovil,** and built a seven-storied gate- 
way to Jambunatha-Akhilandesvara at the latter place." Near 
about Halebid rose magnificent structures at Nuggihalli* and 
Govindanahalli** probably at Javagal, Budanur,? Nagalapura,” 
Hulikal,” Tandaga* and Hosaholalu.” The Saivas enjoyed what 
may be called the last phase of their prosperity under his rule. 

Although Somesvara was a Saiva we have very little evidence to 
prove that he discouraged or hindered the progress of the Sri 
Vaishnavas. The Lakshminarasimha temples at Nuggihalli and 
Javagal, the Kesava temple at Nagalapura and Tandaga, and the 
Lakshminarayana temple at Hosaholalu were built during this 
period, although none of these owes its origin to the king. Accord- 
ing to an inscription of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I, Somesvara 
"reduced to a pitiable state the lotus-pond of Srirangam",9 a 
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famous Vaishnava centre. In Tamilnad the relationship between the 
Saivas and Sri Vaishnavas reached its lowest ebb at this time and the 
| interminable bickerings between the rival groups often led to the 
desecration of temples and even to the destruction of sacred places 
and temples. The agraharas had become hot-beds of sectarian feel- 
jng and breeding centres of fanaticism and hatred. At Akkur, 
| Tirukkadiyur Saivas objected to the use of a passage and a well by 
the Sri Vaishnavas and threatened the men of their own order who 
freely mixed with the Sri Vaishnavas with the forfeiture of their 
property. At Tirumayyam one such dispute led to the plunging 
of the gods of rival groups into a tank and to the desecration of 
temples." This antagonism swept over Karnatak and aggravated 
the already strained relations between the Saivas and Sri Vaishnavas, 
Temple lands were reorganised and disputes settled at Halebid,%* 
Somanatha-Sivapura,? Ramanathapura, Gudugere,?! Harna- 
halli'? and in many other places. We can hardly view the struc- 
teres of this period without taking this background into account. 
Rarely do the architects and scvlptors betray this atmosphere, but 
| the historical evidence does. 
If Somesvara's rule was the last glorious phase for the Saivas, the 
| time of Narasimha III was the last period of prosperity for the 
Sri Vaishnavas. After the death of Somesvara, the kingdom was 
‘divided into two—Narasimha IIT succeeded to the Karnatak area 
and ruled from Dorasamvdra, while his brother Ramanatha suc- 
ceeded to the Tamil area and ruled from Kannanur. The disputes 
between the brothers and the external political and military 

“pressures engaged the rulers in a constant warfare, and, naturally, 
extravagant spending on temples was not possible. The only 
notable Saiva temple of the time was the Mulesankara at Turuve- 

[keret Vishnu temples were built at Turuvekere, Somanatha- 

pera, Bellur,1% Hole Narasipvra,!?? Vighnasante!?* etc. Of these, 

he temple at Somanathapura is the greatest. This temple symbol- 

ises the last phase of the Hoysala artistic activity and reveals all 

the inherited virtves and the predominant vices of the time. It is 
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indeed a great temple built will considerable experience, energy 
and wealth, but in the construction of this temple the last ounce of 
Hoysala energy and enthusiasm seems to have been spent. Somena- 
dannayaka, its patron, was a child of his age. constructed tjs 
temple for Vishnu and another for Siva according to a well-estab- 
lished tradition, but these temples appear to have been built to 
satisfy the nceds of the sectarian groups. Gone were the days of 
the Isvara temple at Arsikere where the enshrined god was Isvara 
while ihe outer wall images were those of Vishnu. In this huge 
hapura, we fied very little space, either within 
“ovter wall, devoted to the gods of rival 









structure of Somanat 
the temple or on the o 


panteons. . 4 % 
‘After Narasimha's rule the empire was reunited by Vira 


Ballala III, His cultura! inheritance obviously became a burdento 
him. As he was desperately struggling a gainst interna’ enemies and 
spending all that he could on the military, he was hardly able to 
to establish structures of the size and splendour of his ancestors. 
AU that he did, or tried to do, was to repair and restore the 
disintegrating structures, not only temples, but social, political and 
economic structures, as well, Ballala must ha it that his ances- 
tors, in their frenzy for glory, had built too many temples and had 
spenttoo much of wealth and energy. He desperately struggled to 
save all that the Hoysala empire had stood for. He was treacher- 
ously murdered by his political rival at Kuncani, while the Hoysala 
style was surreptitiously strangled by sectarian zealots. Both died 
leaving very little impact on their successors ; but, for centuries, 
the dynastic leaders and chieftains that ruled over this arca were, 
proud of their glorious cultural legacy. 
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Hoysala Influence on the 
Vijayanagar Art 


K. V. RAMAN 


Tur Vijayanagar Period witnessed a great resurgence of Hindu 
art, literature and veligion, All that was best ín our ancient 
literature, religious traditions and art-heritage received fresh 
treatment and patronage. The Vijayanagar School of Art which 
held its own for well over 300 years and flourished in a vast 
territory, comprising multilingval provinces, had a unique 
peninswar character. For the first time, in the history of South 
India, a single dynasty ruled over the entire south—Andhra, 
Kamataka, Tamil Nadu and Kerala—and naturally, its art-styleg 
had tired a composite character of its own, Several strains of 
art-traditions which were prevalent have. gone into the making of 
the rich mosaic of Vijayanagar art and architecture. It has 
assimilated different art styles and evolved a unified fabric. 

Among them, two are very distinct—the Karnataka and the 
Tamil. These were the two regions, where the temple architecture 
and sculptural art had had a continuous flow and, especially at that 
time, were under the spell of the two great schools of architecture 
—the Pandya and the Hoysa!a, Towards the end of the 13th century, 
the Pandyas he'd sway over the entire Tamil country and even 
upto Nellore and the Hoysalas over Karnataka, The Second 
Pandyan empire under great monarchs like Maravarman 
Sundara I and Jatevarman Sundara I set a new trend in the art of 
temple construction with a bold emphasis on stately gopuras and 
spacious pavilions with tall and multi-faceted columns, which were 
the harbingers of Vijayanagar ornamental pavilions aad towers. 
For the first time, the outer precincts of the temple received 
special attention from which the Vijayanagar artists took the cue 
and developed further on the same lines. The plethora of ornamen- 
tal pavilions that cropped up during the Vijayanagara times, such 
as the Kalyane-mundapa, the Unjal-mandapa, Vasenta-nandapa, 
Vahana-mandepa ete., with their magnificent composite columns ete, 
was only a spectacular outgrowth of the stately Pandyan prototypes 
which preceded them. In fact, even the vital corbel-style of the 
Vijayanagar, namely the Pushpa-podika (Hower bud pillar-brackety 
wasan adastation from the Pandyan Prem corbel. What was 
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developed by Vijayanagar 


MOYSALA INFLUENCE ON THR VUAYANAGAR ART $7 


dayam. In short, a growing and renewed interest was shown in 
;ccoenting or re-enacting the classical exploits of the purazic 
heroes in order io serve as a rallying point for the Hindu 
poprlatioa in an age which demanded valour and heroism to face 
external threats. 
This great urge to revive and popularise old epic and peranic 
themes seems to have animated the sculptures and paintings of the 
Vila anagara times as well, Never before was the plastic art 
dominated so much by the epic and pvranic themes, except perhaps 
under the Haysalas. A great desire is evident on the part of the 
Vijayanagara artists to give visual representations to the Indian 
classical stories found inthe Ramayana, Mahabharata and Bhayavata 
in the temple structures to inspire and educate even the common 
folk, in the depiction of the prranic themes, the Vijayanagara 
artists had excellent precedents in the superb examples of the 
Hoysa!a sculptures which undoubtedly served as their models. 
Some of the puranic cpisodes that are seen depicted in tho 
Hoysala and Vijayanagara temples, more or less in the similar 
Sequence and style, are: 
Š Ramayana Scene: Dasaratha receiving the favs from 
Ri hyasringa and distributing it to his queens; Rama breaking the 
w ; Rama shooting the seven sala trees with an arrow in front of 
Sugriva (The Vijayanagara sculptures, following the Hoysala 
models, show the trees being supported by a serpant. This is seen 
ipu. Hampi and Kanchi in more or less identica! manner) ; 
a iSugriva fight-all these episodes arc found in Belvr, Halebid, 
pet and Kanchi. In addition to what they adopted from the 
ovale, De Vijayanagara artists laid special emphasis on 
aneman whom they depicted in all glorified postures like Vira 
Sma Hanoman with even Sankha and Chakra, as depicted in 
the Varadarajaswami Temple, Kanchi. Hanuman was hailed for 
his dedicated service and heroism. 
M sira Stories: Similarly, the stories connected with 
rishna's life at diferent stages as a child, as a grown up and 
mischievous Jad, had inspired the Hoysala and the Vijayanagar 
artists alike. Here too, there is clear evidence to show that the 
latter bad followed the mode! set by the former. Some of the 
eu e depicted werc: Krishna stealing the butter; 
M Ta Hed to the mortu by Yasoda; lifting cp the Govacdhana 
bi z Stealing ihe sarees (Fasiranaiarana). Similar depictions af the 
n cae pe: peer at Halebid. Somnathpey amd Hampi 
pene d ae tempie, Kanchi. ihe former are of course 


already there in an incipient siage was 
in an emphatic way. Similarly, the gopura style found at Hampi is 
largely modelled on the gopuras thet became the fa n of the day 
during the later Chola and the Pandyan times, In fact, all stately 
gopuras in Tamil Nadu are generally named as Sundara Pandyan 














Gopura. 
In the genera! ground plan and the outer mode! of the temples 


and its various auxiliary structures, the Vik gar School 
followed the southern tradition, But in the thematic content and 
plastic modelling and disposition, Vijayanagar art was 
profoundly influenced by the Hoysala School. Though by the time 
the Vijayanagar empire was established in A,0. 1336, the heyday of 
Hoysala art had already pa sed, the influence of Halebid and 
Bc)ur had their own timeless spell on the neighbouring art-forms 
and styles. Hampi could not escape from the pervasive influence 
of Dvarasamudra, The Hoysala examples were, in many ways, the 
precursors of the Vijayanagar heritage in art and literat 

In this paper, 1 confine my attention to the art-themes, 
religious and secula, which the Vijayanagar artisans took up and 
developed. tf the Pandyan tradition had enriched the Vijayanagar 
style in the outer model or form of the gopura and the mandopas, 
the Hoysala inheritance in ihe Vijayanagar repertoire can be 
gleaned in the sculptaral themes aud decorative motifs. Tho 
influence is unmistakable and cloquent. In fact, when one, who has 
seen the three Hoysala gems—the temples of Belur, Halebid and 
Somnatliper—gocs to Hampi, Vellore or Kanchi, one wil! be struck 
by the commonness of the sculptural themes and also the close 
kinship in the stylistic disposition. Particular attention may be 
drawn to a few peranic and secular themes, which have been handled 
more ot less in a similar way by the Hoysala and the Vijayanagara 
artists. It is not only in the selection of episodes but also in the 
arrangement and rendering of them, we see a striking para lel. 

Jt is well-known that in the wake of all-round Hindu 
sevivalism under Vijayanagar, there was a great swing-back to the 
ancient lore. Commentaries on the Vedas, translations of the 
epics, dramatisation of many Puranic themes and heroes became 
the fashion of the day. There was a tremendous urge to revive and 
popularise the ancient literary and religious legacy in the new 
literary forms. Treatises on the aucient Hive Rama, 
Laksbmava, K risbña and Balar Haniman, Arica, Bhima ete. 
were to serve 3s models fer The pespie vo emsiaio. 
few examples, Vidyaranya wrote his Comment 
Potana translated the Añagayqta iuto  ieléBs i 
himself deumathed Jambaoasi Kalrana m five acus; 
Narasimha winiz a Aerea on the [He of Rame named Rasabi 
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of Karna, Arjuna, and his son Abhimanyv etc. Such elaborate 
treatment is ofcourse net found in the Vijayanagar work. But 
they chose a few episodes here and there and tried to project 
them, 

Other themes : Similar Hoysala inspiration is seen in some of 
the scenes connected with Narasimha killing Hiranya, and other 
Dasavatara stories like Trivikrama, Varaha, etc. found in Halebid 
and also in Hampi and Kanchi. Vishnu as Mohini, Rati and 
Manmatha shown in all their beauty, were especially chosen by the 
Vijayanagar artists as their favourite themes on their columns of 
the Kalyana-mandapa. The aMinity is not only in the choice of the 
episodes and themes but also in the arrangement and depiction 
of the same. 

Tn short, the Hoysala sculptures can be called the true forerun- 
ners of the Vijayanagar sculptures. In their content and style, they 
had inspired the later School and heiped in the burgeoning of a 
new and composite style, From the point of view of workmanship 
and finish, the Hoysala examples are undoubtedly superb, Since 
they were done in soft soap stone, the sculptural panels or friezes 
could convey every detail tho artists wanted to pet on the convas. 
But the Vijayanagar artists, working as they did on the hard 
granite, could not go to that extent. Hence, comparatively speak- 
ing, the Vijayanagar specimens lack the Hoysala finish and 
fineness and are also more stylised in their appearance. They are 
much bolder and emphatic but certainly lack the delicate and the 
almost feminine charm of the Hoysals examples. In the boldness 
of depiction and the gencral massive outlines, the Vijayanagar 
School was much nearer to the later Pandyan examples with which 
it shared many other qualities also, But the theme-conception and 
composition were an inheritance from the Hoysalas. The exuberance 
of the style of Vijayanagar isalso surely in the footsteps of the 
Hoysalas, but their raw materia! imposed certain obvious limita- 
tions which made them concentrate their attention on the mass and 
the volume rather than the intricate details. No doubt, the Hoysala 
technique and delicate fineness remained wnsuspassable, but their 
general quality, content and norms profoundly influenced the 
Vijayanagar art-prodvctions. 
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Gudnapur Inscription of 
Kadamba Ravivarma 
B. R. GOPAI. 


GUDNAPURA is about 5 kilometres to the north-west of Banavasi 
in North Kanara District. In the third week of March 1971, my 
colleague, Dr. A. Sundara of the Karnatak University and myself 
were exploring this region for antiquities. It was in the course of 
this survey that T stumbled upon the present epigraph. I am thank- 
ful to sits. D. R. Bhat, M.C. Wodeyar, M.R. Anavatti and Prin. 
L. T. Sharma for their generous help during this survey. 

This record is engraved on four faces of a pillar about 20 fect 
high. The pillar is square at the bolton and after a height of about 
16 feet, it is octagonal, as in the case of the Talagunda pillar 
inscription.t But, whereas the shaft of that pillar is octagonal, 6 
fect 4 inches high, each face being 7 inches wide but tapering 
slowly towards the top, the pedesial of our pillar is longer than the 
shaft, being almost thrice longer, and the octagonal part of the 
pillar does not taper. Of course, unfortunately the top portion of 
the pillar is broken and lost. 

Like the Banavasi inscription of Kadamba Mrigesavarma,® this 
record is also engraved from the bottom to top commencing from 
one of the four faces and continued on all the other faces, before 
the second line is engraved on top of the first, on the first face. 
There ate in all 27 lines of writing. From the 23rd line onwards the 
epigraph is engraved on the central part of the octagonal portion 
above the four faces of the square. 

‘The pillar is badly damaged and therefore there is a great deal 
of lacuna in the epigraph. When I discovered the epigraph, only the 
last three lines oa the four faces and 5 lines on the octagonal part 
were visible. I had to get the pillar dug out. But the base part of 
it had been brokca and wher the entire writing was exposed, the 
pillar, now loose from the earth, fell fat. The base of the pillar was 
found lying nearby but there was no trace of writing on it. It is 
E place and, 
writen pari 













t, Vol. Vii, Sk. 170. 
z Studies ut Inu History oua Cutture (Prot. P. B. Desai felicitation Volume), 
bp. 57-62. 
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wascovered up with mud and erected again nearby, the base of the 
pillar being moved away to a distance. 

As can be seen from the text given below, the writing on the 
third and the fourth faces of the pillar js fairly well preserved, 
while a great deal of damage has been caused to the first two faces, 
more so to the first. In fact, the bottom half of this portion, to the 
right, is also worn out and the letters thereupon are almost 
illegible. From line 16 onwards, upto line 22 the writing is well 
preserved, The third face of the pillar has been the victim of 
children’s pranks. The stone has a number of scratches and holes 
wantonly made. 

The record commences with an ínvocetory verse in Malini 
wherein there is a referenco to a god (?) who is described as 
Manmatha (cupid) to the women and probably also as syamabahuh. 
The verse is available only in fragments. 

From line 2 commences an account of the Kadamba family. In 
the Manavya-gotra was born a brahmin named Virasarma. He is 
described as well-versed in all the Vedas (vedakulamatilt) and as the 
sonof Hariti (Hariti-putra). It then states that this brahmin built an 
abode (vesma). But, here again, the details are lost. His family came 
to be known as Kadamba and jt shone like a sun’s disc on earth, 

His eldest son (jyeshtial) was Bandhushena who developed the 
characters of a kshatriya. His son Mayuravarmma was well versed 
inall the Vedas and Angas (vedaugavidyarisaradah). He was also a 
valorous king. It is stated in the next verse that Mayuravarmma 
was installed as a king by the tridasasenani ic. Kumarasvami or 
Shanmukhe, This is identical with the statement made in the 
Talagunda inscription that he was anointed by Shadanana, after 
having meditated on Senapati, together with the Mothers. 

Mayuravarmma's sou was Kangavarmma, In this record his 
name is spelt as Kungavarmma. Kangavarmma’s son was Bhagiratha 
and the Jatter's younger brother was Kakutstha. Kakutstha's son 
and grandson were Santivarmma and Mrigesavarmma respectively. 
Ravi was the son of Mrigesa, born to the daughter ofthe Kekaya king. 
Ravivarma is stated to have killed, while he was still young, a king 
called Vishnudasa aud become the overlord of 18 maadalikas. The 
later part of this verse in line 8 refers to hissending to the heavenly 
abode a balaraja, ‘young king’, It is not known if this also isa refe- 
rence to Vishnudasa, the King referred to already in the cariier paru 

Ravivarma is described as an expert in wielding arms (asfra- 
sastra-tomare-apastra-kuatay and eilicient m riding horses as also 
elephants. His subordinate chiefs (samaata) were obedient to him 
and he had been rid of all enemies. Hv had enough of knowledge m 
the Nitisasira of Vishnugupts and perhaps also in the works ef 
Subandhu, The record is damaged at this place. The Ganga, 
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Punnata, Kongala, Pandya and Alupa are mentioned, obviously as 
his subordinates. They arc stated ta have followed his iastructions 
in acquiring land and moncy, income from danda. There was no fear 
in bis kingdom and the subjects, engaged in their pursuits according 
to their dharma, enjoyed happiness like children on the laps of 
their parents. 

Such a king built a beautiful abode for Manmatha. Inciden- 
tally, the words used here, viz. this (dam) sbode (vesma), would 
suggest that the pillar on which this record is engraved was 
originally set up ia front of (2) the temple of Manmatha. 

Thereafter, from line 13 onwards, the record defines the bounda- 
ries the temple, To the right of the temple was the palace of the 
king, while to the feft were two dancing halls (nrityasela), in front of 
the female apartments (antahpura). 

Festivals, pleasing to the cyc, were to be celebrated in this 
temple during the Spring season (Madhu), But it is interesting that 
great laxity was shown in this regard. It was laid down that if it 
were not possible to celebrate this festival in Spring, it could be 
at any other convenient period when one could so celebrate (line 15). 
There is no compulsion (nirbandha) that the king must perform 
for all such acts (karpal) are for seeking pleasure. 

The record thereafter (from line 17 onwards) gives an account of 
the grants made for the worship and maintenance of the Kama-jinalaya, 
by the king Maharaja Ravivarma, A big tank, named Gudda- 
tataka, was excavated to the south of the boundaries of the 
Idiyu,  Kantararyyapcti, Kallangodu and Meguru villages 
and all land that came under cultivation below this tank 
was made over to the tomple. Further, several lands in 
different villages were also gifted. Land described as Vatsakakota, 
situated in Mahzvengvli village; land called Olukkilialam in 
Kallangodu; brohmachari-ksherra in Idiyur; ihe village called 
Dhrakavenguli ; land cultivated by the river Esala, on the other side 
ie. the opposite bank, besides houses in the area and land below 
the tank ; land called Edekade along with the flower and fruit trees, 
cultivated by the big tank; as much land as was required (to build) 
Steps to the river on the other side and the highway (mahapathah) 
to its right; lands in the village Sattur, along with the jackfruit 
trees (sa-panasa-ksit land to the cast of the tank called 
Ambilakundi: cultivated and unenitivated land in pukkoli-kshetra 
with Kammakur as the boundary to the east and south and the Esala 
river fo the nor: 
copper plat 
hands of the Briha 
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d engraved on the coniial faves of ihe 
octaguval purt of the pillar is badly damaged. It refers to a gift 
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ol the village (2) Mukundi made to the Kamadevalaya at Hakinipalli 
and the temple of goddess Padmavati ( Padmavaty-aiaya) at Kallili. 

The original draft of the record seems to have contained some 
imprecatery verses. But the record on the stone appears to stop 
abruptly in the 27th line. The reason for this is not known. 

Of the several villages mentioned herein some can be identified 
neat about Gudnapura. At the very entrance of this village is a big 
tank, in fact one of the biggest tanks in the-district and this is obvi- 
ously the Gudda-tutaka got excavated by the king. The village name 
Gudnapura appears to have derived from this, ldiyur, Kallangodu, 
Mahavenguli, Dhrakavenguli and Esala may be identified with the 
present Idur, Kallagodu, Dodda Bengali, Chikka Bengali and 
Esale respectively. Esale is a small village near Sirsi and a small 
rivulet of that name was once flowing that way. The tank 
Ambilakundi may be the same as the present Amblikonda, while 
Kammakur may be the same as Kamarur. It has not been possible 
for me to identify the other places? 

The record does not contain any date. On palaeographical 
grounds it oan be placed in the early 6th century. Ravivarma’s reign 
perid was c, 485-519 A.D. 

This record is important in several respects. The most important 
is the fact that this record throws new light on the ancestors of 
Mayuravarma by giving the names of his father and grandfather 
respectively as Bandhushena and Virasarma, It confirms the state- 
ment in the Talagunda inscription that the founder of the Kadamba 
family of rulers was a Brahmana well-versed in Vedic lore. 
Virasarma’s son Bandhushena had, however, adopted heroic 
characters befitting a kshairiya. Mayuravarma was thc son of 
Bandhushena. Translating the verse occurring in the Talagunda 
inscription (linc 4) it has been stated that Mayurasarmma, together 
with his guru Virasarma, wont to Kanchi etc. The relevant portion 
of the Text reads : 


a: nat vedzgOW qwe saq ficu 
In the light of the statement made in the present record that 
Mayuravarma was the grandson of Vitasarma who was himself 
well-versed in Vedic learning and was a dvtjottama, it is quite 
probable that he assumed the position of a guru to his grandson and 
that both of them went io Kanchi. 

Our record clearly staves that the family came to be 
Kadambs evenduring the period of Virasarnia, But Liere i» noihitig 
to indicate that 1t was a Jamily wilh poirtical oearings, On the 
other hand, ic states that it was oñiy Bandhushena why mared up 
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the characters of a Ashatriya in himself; and it is possible that he 
sowed the sceds ofthis rvling dynasty. We may perhaps presume 
that when Bandhushena was, even during his father’s lifetime, 
trying to establish his position as a ruler of some sort, his son was 
taken to Kanchi by his grandfather Virasarma who wasa dvijottama 
and vedakwiamatin. Mayuravarma is act only described as Vedanga- 
vidya-visaradah but also ss Vikramaika-rasah and as having become 
a king. It may be noted that he is not referred to ia the record as 
Mayurasarma, but only as Mayuravarma. 

Incidentally, the Halsi copper plate record of Ravivarma,* 
registering grants to the Jina temple, refers to a Bandhushena. The 
verse in question reads thus: 

amirga: Mirani: 1 

anka af aga: Maes I 
Translating this Dr. Fleet said that it was the family of Jayakirtli, 
the donec, that “had been established in the world by the Acharyas 
called Bandaushena who were versed in the knowledge of omens, 
who had acquired fortune through his favour....’ Of course, 
Fleet appears to have been himscif doubtful about this rendering 
as he suspected that ‘objections may be taken here and there’ for 
the rendering? 

It would now appear that this verse is with reference to the 
ancestors not of Jayakirtti, but of Ravivarma himself. Obviously 
here is an earlier reference to Bandhushena who is described as the 
founder of the Kadamba dynasty. Tt would be clear that 
Bandhushena laid the foundation on which the edifice was built by 
Mayuravarma. Before doing so, the soa equipped himself with 
gecater knowledge by going to Kanchi with his grandfather, 

That Ravivarmma's mother belonged to the Kekaya family and 
that he killed Vishnuvarma and other kings is well known from 
the Talagunda inscription of his father Mrigesavarma® and his 
owa Halsi copper plate record.? The present cpigraph gives the 




















¿Dame of the king whom he killed as Vishnudasa and adds that he 


became the overlord of 18 mandalikas. Vishnudasa might be the 
same as Vishnuvarma, But the identity of the king is still not 
clear. 

Among his subordinate chiefs are mentioned the Ganga, 
Punnata, Kongala, Pandya and Alupa chiefs. It is interesting to 
note that herein we have the earliest reference to ihe Alupas, who 
had been mentio: 
Pulakesi Tf wher: 
Sed am Vat Vi nn 24-77 
3 Bid... p. 21 Foot Note. 
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Kütivarma I. Since Ravivarma's reign period is fixed as 485 to 519 
A.D 5 and Kirtivarma’s reign period was between 566-596 AD. the 
reference to the Alupas becomes all the more interesting. Obviously, 
even in the Jast quarter of the Sth century and the first decade of 
the 6th century, we find an Alupa ruling as a subordinate of 
Ravivarma, although no details about him are forthcoming. Of 
course, it should be borne in mind that there appears to bea 
reference to an Alapa in the Halmidi inscription, but neither its 
interpretation mor its date is as yet convincingly setiled. Sircar 
assigns the record to the end of the 6th century? 

But, certainly the earliest reference to Kongala (ARTZ) is to be 
found in this record, This may be the same as Kongalvas whose 
earlicst known record is of 1004 a.p." But our record pushes back 
the earliest reference to this family almost by five centuries. 

We now come to the temple of Manmatha which Ravi. 
Maharaja got constructed. This is described also as Kama-Jinalaya, 
We know that the Kadamba kings gave patronage to Jainism and 
built Jaina temples. But it is interesting to see that a temple was 
built for the god Manmatha or Kama. In the Jaina pantheon, 
Manmatha is not worshipped as a deity, much less a temple built 
for him, If the temple, called as it has been as Kama-Jinalaya, had 
been built by an unknown person it could have been perhaps 
interpreted as being the temple of Jina, named after that person 
called Kama, But our inscription is quire clear in this matter. It 
was caused to be built by Ravi-Maharaja and it was for Manmatha, 
who is further described as chitajanman and jagatah sthiti-samkshay- 
otpattikarin. 

A suggestion can be made. The temple of Manmatha was 
nothing but a temple for Bahubali. The earliest hitherto known such 
temple is the famous onc at Sravanabelagola. Tha: was in the 10th 
century. If our surmise is accepted, then the earliest known temple 
for Bahubali would be of the early 6th century, if not earlier. 

The question, however, is how to say that Manmatha is 
Bahubali himself, This could be easily answered. Long ago, the 
late Sri Govinda Pai suggested that the word *Gommata’ is the 
tadbhaya form of the Sanskrit word *Manmatha’,!? and in support of 
his statement he cited the works of Jinasenacharya's * Adipurana’, 
Pampa’s ‘Adipura? and also Chamundaraya’s *Chavandarayapurana.” 

fhe relevant passages therein may be quoted here, In Jina- 
ya" s Purvapurana (Adipurona, xvi, 9) Bahubali is described as 
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qoum miaka mar meae qe 
mUHWzHUOUI PIA GANI SEI l! 
Further, in XVI, 25 
eat seda aAA: 1 
MATAARA sainges ITAN 1! 
Jn Pampa’s Adipurana (viii, verse 53) also it is stated that 


axl wis known by several names, all of them associated with 
sthdatsin ds? 
Shgdavt sc dois 
sog ngiro 
Re Prts mp woznéA Begs Baires 





wa, guo 


In Chavundarayapurana it is said that Sunanda gave birth 
Bahubalikumara who was in those days called Kamadeva ai an 
med idt mabe vais didt stat) (AEn 
While we are not interested in the controver: 
Gommata being a iadbhava of Manmatha, that Ea ubdl wing * i 
as Manmatha or Kamadeva is clear indeed, Hence it is sufficient 
fot our purpose to cite these literary evidences to show that the 
temple built by the king Ravi was for Manmatha i.c. Bahubali 
This gives us evidence to show that the worship of Bahubali be 
predated to the 6th century.t9 Oi 
É Obviously an image of Bahubali (Manmatha) was also installed 
within the temple. My friend A. Sundara has published the 
photographs of the sculptures we noticed at Gudnapura and has 
suggested that the male figure must be that of Manmatha and the 
female figure that of Rati. But I am not ina position to express 
any opinion on this since no sculptures of this period have been 
noticed hitherto and the sculptures shown in the picture see 
belong to a rather later period. T 
Our record throws interesting light on som ier 
also. Defining the boundaries of the temple it, in pubs ed 
terms, states that the royal palace was situated to the right of the 
temple while there were two dancing halls in front of the antahpura 
to the left, This would indicate that a: least during his epic 
period the royal palace was situated at Gudnapura which was quite 
obviously a part of the capital city, Banavasi. The tank at 
Gudnapura came into existe: only in his period. The female 
apartments also might have oveup ü vast area since there were 
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A more systematic survey and 
he inscribed pillar may possibly 


68 
two dancing halls in Tits front. 
excavation of the mound 


throw more light in this regard. 
In line 26 there is a reference to the Kamadevalaya of Haxini- 


palli and a temple of Padmavati at Kallili. The reference to the 
Padmavati temple is also interesting. Tais is again the casliest 
reference to the Jaina goddess of that name. 

One more interesting point in this record is the use of 
numerals. Numerals 1 to 9 have been used this record, number 
1 figuring in line 18; 2, 3, 4 and 5 in 19; 6 in 20; 7 and 8 in 21 and 9 
These have been shown below, Probably this is the on-y 
ein the Grst nine numbers are found 
the antiquity and history of 











in line 22. 
record of this period wh 
engraved, For a student interested in t 
numerals in India, this is of utmost importance. 








1 
2 6 
3 7 
4 8 
5 9 
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qb fea AREI NM DA- 

FRIST 0312] zwsnmediafreneret: ERARA- 
Ce i lie ii aza dg 1 
uus p ANATA d 

faaara gad [er]... "emm 
aera qq "r weder ueni eram 
Qaqata armiga: gabe 
akatea À a la u 

at a ARE [apah 
afranm adfan Ard afr t 
saat AT ARRONA ZNA: 

qa marai stan gpn aat mau: A 
ae ane sedia aA alr 

aa aa aga frat it gna tel mar: tt 
aà adada alerts aaa: 
Berargiadaa: feeifarg fene: vest: 1 
aaaf qaqaq are eedem: AA- 
aza [sdir] fran ae GNN ser wer qua- 
fran sedY cha aAa da Ua 
waaay vf fair «req u 
afisa sprang (ade aaa: queat 1 
sume x gales eh fft waa- 
sare Raaz ata rf fa fane: au 
agaga JA: weed sena: t 
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way 


Mas EIEE 3 E ESR, 
yR g gaim ie II ga: waa THOSE! 
gaara: sanaaa 
ium: d 

ana erret [qs] gandna 
agus A thui sfzsamir arasia [zt] 
aeqremmaulgs na Mia ai Ty TT 
arabe a aenea airs dT 
afiraqbam «cat gaia anano qar 
Aga qorpüesm raf uaria 
muse gorda ag 
Rara p pod stena stzsilqua 
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died == narsa ora ow wage Fz. qa BIT 
agaa [a] 8 


ama gadaa.. [àja Wes Rahasia [c]...... 


aa Ales sasaxa garden 
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Inscriptions at Kapale 
M. S. KRISHNAMURTHY 


| Date of Five Kannada 
i 
| 


‘Tus five inscriptions! studied here are noticed in the Annual Reports 
of South Indian Epigraphy for the year 1933-34. They were found in a 
village named Kapalle in the Puaganur Taluk of Chittoor District. 
These virega? inscriptions are not dated and, on the basis of their 
palacography, have been ascribed to 9th century A.D. The summary 
of these inscriptions is as given below: 

No. 164: Records a gift of land made in memory of Ponrappu- 
dali Manikkamenti who died fighting in course of a cattle raid on 
Chemmagaru by one Maharaja when Mahabali Ranavidyadhara 
Jayamernbhupa was ruling Vadugavali— 12000 and Ganga--6000 
provinces. 

No. 166: Records the death of Kala Velpula Bikkiyanna and 
his son (name not clear) along with Masarayya. 

No. 167: States that this is the representation of Marammarasa 
who died with Masarasa.* 

No. 168: On the occasion of an attack of the village by 
Maharaja a certain Masara[yya] son of Lokeyarasa of Chemmaguru, 
fell on him with twenty (companions) and died in the fight. The 
stone mason Vikramaditya Baluguoateja of Koyatur made the 
sculpture. 

No. 170: When Rashtrakuta Kannaradeva was ruling, Maharaja 
attacked Masarasa, son of Tokeyarası of Chemmaguni Tigati 
Muttarasa, the servant of Masarasa fought on his master's behalf and 
lost his life. As a kodage to his memory land was given under the 
tank at Budali. His grandson Madamuttarasa son of Keta 
Muttarasa endowed this kainadu. 

It is clear that these inscriptions refer to a single incident of 
cattle lifting by a certain Maharaja at Chemmaguru, when Mahabali 
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Banavidyadhara Juyamerubhupa was ruling over Vadugavali—12000 
und Ganga—6000 provinces and Rashtrakuta Kannaredeva wasrul ing 
the country. In the baile that ensued heroes named Ponneppudali 
Manikkamenti, Kala Velpela Bixkiyanna, Masarayya, Marammarasa 
and Tigati Muttarasa fought oa their master’s behalf and died. 

Mahalingam has ascribed these inscriptions to the end of the 
reign of Rashtrakuta Krishna IT on the basis of the two achieve- 
ments made by Indra II mentioned in the Rashtrakuta inscriptions,° 
viz, the victory over ‘meru’ and success against ‘Upendra’ who had 
captured “Govaydhana.’ Here Mahalingam disagrees with the views 
of Kielhorn of who had suggested that ‘meru’ may stand for Kanauj 
and of Bhagavaulal Indraji* who identified ‘meru’ with the “mera” 
or ‘mehra king of North Kathewad who was defeated by Indraraja 
TEI, On the other hand, he has identified ‘mers? with the Bana king 
Vikramaditya I Jayameru who is the same as Bana Vidyadhaca 
Jayamerubhupa mentioned above. The Rashtrakuta Kannaradeva 
of one of the records has been identified by him with Krishna LI and 
the Maharaja who raided Chemmaguru with the Rashtrakuta prince 
Indra son of Krishna LL. For, the defeat of ‘meru’ according to the 
Rashtrakuta inscriptions mentioned above appears to have taken 
place even before his accession to the throne, Mahendradhiraja 
(Nolamba) who claims to have destroyed the race of Bali apparently 
did so not by himself but as a feudatory of the Rashtrakutas. 

But the opinion of Mahalingam ascribing this group of Kannada 
inscriptions at Kapalle to the end of Krishna I's reign (c. 915 A.D.) 
and to the beginning of the reign of his son Indra HI cannot be 
considered as tenable on the basis of what follows, 

One of the above referred inscriptions from this place (No. 168), 
refers to a fight with a Maharaja while ae attacked Chemmaguru. 
Masarayya fel! om him with twenty companions and died w 
fighting. To commemorate him the stone-mason (sculptor) 
Vikramaditya Bahugunateja to Koyatur made a sculpture. This 
sculptor Vikramaditya Bahugunateja of Koyatur deserves special 
attention here, The mention of Vikramaditya as the sculptor of this 
viragal is very significant and helps to date all these five inscriptions, 
to the second quarter of the lOth century A.D. Vikramaditya 
Bahugunateja was an eminent sculptor of the time of Iriva Nolamba 
Dilipa (943-67 a.v.) an ally of the Rashtrakuta King Krishna TIL 
(940-68 a.n). He bas been referred to as the sculptor in a number 
of viragals of Iriva Nolamba’s retgn-period in she Kolar District 
One of these inscriptions (Kl. 245) bears the date Saka 888 (966 a.n). 
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qnis Vikramaditya was the son of Bijuyitachari of Koyatur.? The 
jace from which this ulptor hails i.e., Koyatur, hes been ‘identi> 
fied with Laddigam in the Puiganur taluk of Chittoor- District , 
This very person Vikramaditya of Koyatur i$ mentioned in a 

Kannada inscription at Etur, Punganur Taluk, Chittoor District. 
This record refers to a chief named Vajjaradeva who was ruling over 
pulinadu asa subordinate of Rashtrakuta Kannaradeva, It refers 
fo the death of Prithvi Ramasetty, son of Kasara Nerilurar in à 
cattle raid at Mangala.” The engraver was Vikramaditya son of 
y» chari of Koystur, This cattle raid or Mangala in the reign 
of Vajjaradeva took place in the year Saka 886 ie. 964 AD.'t One 
more date is available for this chief Vajjaradeva from an inscription 
at Sivadi in Punganur Taluka? The inscription is dated in the 22nd 
regnal year of the Rashirakuta king Kannaradeva ‘who took Kachchi 
and Tanjai? and states that 8 certain Kuranagan died in a skirmish 
of the gamundas who fought on behalf of the village, while 
Vajjaradeva was governing Siyapadi, obviously the same as Sivadi 
i linadu. 

$s Phasharakuta Kannavadevaot the above inscription is, doubtlessly, 
Rashtrakuta Krishna JI who ruled during 940.68 Aw. He is known to 
have camped at Melpati at the cnd of his southern campaign, tr the 
course of which he is said to have uprooted the Cholas and 
distributed their territory emong kis own followers? It is probable 
that Vijjaradeva was conferred the viceroyalty of some parts of 
Pulinadu at this time. Hence, we see Vajjaradeva ruling as # 
subordinate of Krishna III, in the latter's 22nd regnal as seen in 
the Sivadi inscription. 

M However, tating the last years of rule of Krishna I, this 
Vajjaradeva appears to have assumed an independent attitude as 
can be inferred from a few inscriptions of the same district. By 964 
A.D. he was in complete possession of the Pulinada country. No. 176 
which can be ascribed to 964 apt states that Vajjaradeva was 
ruling the earth, It is probably due to such a mischievous behaviour 
of Vajjaradeva that he was killed by the Western Ganga ruler 
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Marasimha IL. The Sravanabelagola epitaph of Marasimha TI states 
that Marasimha 11, at the command of Indra IV, crushed the 
unrivalled Vajjaradeva. From the Chawwndarayapuraqa and the 
Sravanabelagola inscription’ we learn that Chamundareja, the 
minister of Maresimha IE, fought with Vajvala, the younger brother 
of Patalamalla in the Khedaga battle. Flest: has identified this 
Vajvala with Vajiala IE of one of the Konkan branches of the 
Silahara family. But it is more reasonable to identify Vajvala, 
whose rebellion was quelled by Marasimha LL, with Vajjaladeva 
or Vajjaradeva, the ruler of Pulinadu mentioned in the above 
referred inscriptious of Chittoor District. 

From the evidences cited above it can be said doubtlessly that 
the group of Kannada inscriptions under discussion belongs to 
c. 960-65 AD., since Vikramaditya Bahugunateja, the writer or the 
engraver of one of these inscriptions lived around 960 AD. asa 
contemporary of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna HI (940-68 A.D.) 
and his subordinates Iriva Nolamba Dilipa (c. 943.67 A.) and 
Vajjaradeva (962-64 ^,D.). Therefore, the king Kannaradeva of the 
Rashtrakuta family mentianed in one of the Kapalie inscriptions 
is none other than Krishna HI. 

The Bana king Mahabali Banavidyedhara Jayamerubhupa 
mentioned in one of these inscriptions of Kapalie remains to be 
identified now.'* He, in all probability, is the same person as the 
Bana king Vikramaditya III, who is said to be ‘a dear friend of 
Krishnaraja’ in the Udayendiram plates. 

It is known that the Banas were allies and subordinates of the 
Rashtrakutas for generations before Vikramaditya III. The Banas 
were ruling over the Ganga-6000 province under the Rashtrakutas 
in 810 A.p. In fact, the Banas and the Vaidumbas assisted Krishna 
II when he invaded the Chola kingdom in the pretext of installing 
on the Chola throne his grandson i.e., son of his daughter married 
to Chola Aditya I. In the decisive battle that took place at Vallava 
the Rashtrakutas suffered a signal defeat at the hands of the Chola 
king Parantaka who was helped by his able Ganga subordinate 
Prithvipati If. Parantaka, after making his throne secure, punished 
the Banas and the Vaidumbas by acquiring their territory by force, 
gave the same to his loyal subordinate Prithvipati 1I and made him 
the lord of the Bana country by conferring the title ‘Sembiyan 








15 Though the inscription has no date, the record refers to the cattle raid 
con Mangalı to which No. 18). dat zl 264 avie. abo refers 

35 Ep. Ird., V, p. 15 

x: bp. Carn., MH, Sb. 281. 

18 No. 164 ot Tt 

Ep. dnd., M, pp. 77 7 
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Mahabsti Banarasa? on him?” Simce then the Banasand the Vaidumbas 
had no other go but to take shelter permanensly under the Rashtra- 
kutas. : I 

The Udayendiram plates of Pritivipatt TL and the Anbil plates 
of Sundurachola® state that Paraniska defeated two Bana chiefs. 
These two appear, in all probability, to be Vikramaditya I 
himself and his son Vijayaditya 1i, the latter of whom bears the 
title <Pugelippavaraganda’ i.e., “tke disgracer of vaing orious kings’ 
or ‘disgracer of those who cause themselves to be praised unwor- 
thily2% Prof. K, A. Nilakanta Sastry opines that Parantaka must 
have crowned Hastimalla as the ‘Jord of the Banas’ before 916 Ap. 
(Shclingur record) because it is known that the Bana king 
Vijayad itya Prabhumeru ruled the Bana country independently till 
909 A.D. The conquest cf the Banas must have taken place in the 
intervening period of 6 or ? years. The great-grandson of Vijayaditya 
Prabhumeru is knowa from his Udayendiram grants to have been a 
friend of Krishua III. There were two Bana kings intervening— 
Vikramaditya 11 and Vijayaditya IH Pugalvippavaraganda. Consi- 
dering the fact that Krishna VIT could not have begun his reign 
much earlier than 940 a.D, it seems proper to infer that the two 
Bana rulers who were dispossessed of their Kingdom and perhaps 
forced by Parantaka to seck yefuge within the Rashtrakuta dominion 
were Vikramaditya II and Vijayaditya TIL. In the light of these 
incidents it was inevitable for Vikramaditya LIT, the great-grandson 
of Vijayaditya Prabhumeru to scek refuge and friendship under 
Krishna HI. 

Krishna HI, as a revenge against his predecessor's defeat at the 
hands of Parantaka and also with the intention of extending his 
dominion in the south, led an expedition against the Chola country. 
The decisive battle took place at Takkolam, 6 miles to the south 
east of Arakonam in the North Arcot District, in 949 A.D, The 
Chola army was completeiy defeated by Krishua whe occupied 
a large part of the Chola kingdom and went upto Ramesvaram 
where ho installed a pillar of victory. Krishna HI by his 
invasion in the South gained control over a large part of the 
Chola dominion which must have ‘naturally resulted in the restor- 
ation of the Bana king Vikramaditya Hf Vijayabahu to his ancestral 
home which appears 2 fair justification and explanation for the 
Bana à himself a dear friend of Krishnaraji ^ 

Hence, in all probability, Mababali Banavidyadhara Jayameru- 
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bhapa of the Kapalle inscription ruling Vadugavali —12000 and 
Ganga—6000 provinces, should be none other than the Bana king 
Vikramaditya HI a ‘dear friend of Krishnaraje.*? 

The identification of Maharaja who made a cattle raid on 
Chemmaguru with avy of the contemporary chiefs of that time is 
difficult since he is mentioned merely as Maharaja without any 
panegyric or at least the conventional titles of a king. The 
Yana maladinne record’ of Mababali Banarasa ruling over Vadugavali 
12000 and Ganga 6000, probably the same as the Bana king of the 
Kapalle inscription, mentions a certatin Veidumba who made a 
cattle raid in which Amalan Kittan son of Tararam Dhamimadamenu 
died, It is likely that the Maharaja of the Kapalle records is a 
Vaidumba chief, since the Vaidumbas used to have the suffix 
Maharaja to their family name Vaidumba. 

Hence, on the basis of what is discussed above, the group of 
Kannada inscriptions written on riragafs at Kaupalle, Chittoor 
District, recording the cattle raid on Chemmaguru may be assigned 
to c. 960-65 A.D. i.e, to the end of the reign of Krishna HI and not 
to the end of the reign of Krishna If (ro c. 915 a.n.) orto the 
beginning of the reign of his son Indra TIL. 

















he inscription under discussion (No. 164), as already stated, records a 
gift of land in memory of Ponnapudali Maaickamenti who died while fighting in 
the caitle raid at Chemmaguru by onc Mahareja. There are few more Bana 
inscriptions in Kannada in this district probably of this period. (No. 187, 196, 
197 of 1931-32). The Jast two refer to some caltle raids in that region when 
Mahabali Banarasa was ruling over the same Vadusavali—12000 and Gangac-6000 
provinces. This Bana king appears to be the same Bana chief as that of the 
Kapalle inscription since both of them were ruling over the ssme provinces at 
that period. The inscription i.c., No. 187 refers to the desih of Mundan who 
saved the cows of Pudali Odeya at Palpadu during the King's hosti litie 
certiin Kannakkuri, while Vikramaditya Banarasa was ruling. Pus 
whom Mundan fought and died appears to have had some relation or he 
identical wiih Mapikkansenii who also had che surname Poni 
Kapalle inscription. If they are proved to be sdentical r may 
Vikramaditya Banarasa oi the Karupalie record (187 et 1931-32) and Manabali 
Bavuvidsdtare Jaraaxcutl i i BRE ites 

personalities 
can bc taken as Vihramudatya LL, 

2: No. 197 oF 931-32 
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Aprameya’s Jayastambha 
Inscription at Kaliyur 
M. HANUMANTHA RAO 


B. L. Rice discovered an important inscription at Kaltyur in 
T. Narasipur taluk and published it in the Epigraphia Carnatica 
Volume III as TN44. But it is not completely read and the reading 

also not satisfactory and requires thorough revision. This is not 
without reason. When Rice discovered it, the inscribed slab had 
been built into the ceiling of the Gopalakrishna temple at the place. 
Evidently, he could neither get a clear estampage mor a correct 
reading although what he has read in the odd circumstances 
deserves appreciation, The slab has now been removed from the 
ceiling and placed by the side of the temple, It is slightly worn out 
all through the middic and is also damaged here and there. An 
attempt has been madc here to give a fairly complete reading and 
to assess the importance of tic record, 

Kaliyur is on the right bank of the Kaveri just opposite to the 
town of Talkad. It is now a small village but marks a spot where 
a Severe battle took place in the beginning of the 11th century a.p. 
The record furnishing the details of this battle is on a large 
granite slab measuring 14 metres x 1 metre. About a third of the 
slab on the top is occupied by a battle scene in relief. Though 
mutilated here and there, the sculpture is fuli of life and gives a 
vivid picture of the war described in the record. 

There are twenty-five lines of writing below the sculpture. The 
characters are Kannada of the late Ganga type, fairly well engraved 
The language is Kannada, Except for the first four lines which are 
in prose the rest is in verse and the composition is of high order. 
But neither the composer nor the scribe is mentioned in it, 

The record is unique in several ways, In the first place this is 
not a virega! as supposed by Rice. He stuies that ‘Aprameya (the 
Chola General) distinguished himself against certain Poysala 
leaders and was perhaps Killed in a battle e: Ka‘aver’.! Following 
him De, Derreti, Prof, Cosino aud oriers have expressed almost tne 
ie pene Di. Doncit states “it seems ibat Aprameya died in 
his ba 
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record which contained the sculpture of a battle scene and several 
versos in praise of Apra s valour must be an clegy to him. 
But there is no indication in the inscription even as read by Rice 
about the death of Aprameya. 

The record is, on the other hand, a jayasiambha (victory pillar) 
set up by Aprameya to commemorate the great victory he achieved. 
in the battle of Kalavur. [t opens with the details of the date! and, 
after a string of the titles of Aprameya, mentions that it was his jaya- 
stambha. Then it proceeds to give in several stanzas a graphic 
description us to how Apramcya attacked a host of his enemies, 
killed many and drove several out, Aprameya was a general and a 
mahamatya under the Chola king Rajaraja I. He belonged to 
Tellakula and ruled over Kottamangala. He claims to be a terror 
to the Malepakula (hill chiefs). 

In the following two stanzas, the record gives a list of chiefs 
whom Aprameya claims to have killed in the battle or driven out: 





e. syigdhy Bagdad ado Asas Be 
oN, ey B. at dein Keur dir Na Re o 
He ofowiren sb FA Diss ibo dads da. 
ñan PARA xd id Say sates 

2. Re ge, shore RATE ute; siri, F Sum 
madig dago assedio ni dam, Ba rio | 
Soci, sata, root giro nort oro sree 
gag at SAtAdId fore see eet dondave fi 















Though it may not be possible to identify all of them or locate 
them in a particular area, from the few names occurring in the above 
stanzas it is possible to identify them with particular nasties to 
which they might have belonged. The names of 2 few dynasties like 
Poysala, Scnavara, Nolamba ote., have also been mentioned. Tt is 
therefore clear that the battle was not fought between the Poysala 
and Aprameya as supposed by Rice and others. A confederacy of 
chiefs put ina joint effort in attacking the Chola army headed by 
Aprameya and Poysala was one among them. 

What were the circumstances that Jed to this battle? We 
to notice in brief the political condition which existed in Ganga- 
yadi during the 10th century Ao. when Karnataka witnessed a 
great change in the political field, There were fratricida! wars in the 
Ganga family. Butuga killed his own brother Rachamalla and 
came to the throne. He wes aided by the Rashtrakutas in this 
attempt and Gangavadi b he Rashtrakuta 








e 








2 The details of date given in tho record viz, Saka 929, Parabnzva, Chair 
ba. 5, Sunday am ivreguiae. li now 
the weekday is teken as Friday (and uvt Sunday), the uilici detalla soul 
pond to 1005 An, March 22. 
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APRAMEY. 





empire. Butuga participated in a war betweeu the Rasitrakutas and 
the Cholas and killed Rejaditya, the Chola king. But soon the 
Rashtrakutus were replaced by the Chalukyas which teft the Gangas 
jn a helpless position. Internal conflicts had also increased in 
Gangavadi. Chavundaraya the minister of Rachamalla IV claims to 
have killed several persons some of whom were, no doubt, the 
scions of the Gangas. 

At the same time, the Cholas under Rajaraja I had become the 
most powerful. They extended their territorios on all sides, By 
the close of the lOth ccatury, Rajaraja had invaded Rattapadi sad 
Gangavadi and by 1004 A.D., the Chola army under Rajendra Chola 
suceceded in capturing Talakad, the Ganga capital. The Ganga 
power was thus brought to an ead. A major portion of the Ganga- 
vadi to the east und south was occupicd by the Cholas, These 
were made into provinces which were named after the Chola kings. 
The south of Gangavadi became Mudigonda-Cholamandala 
similarly the castern parts were renamed Vikrama-Cholamandala. 
and Nikarili-Cholamandala. They were subdivided into Valanads 
and even the towns got new names—Talkad became Rajaraja- 
pura, Manalur. got the name of Nikar olapura and so on. The 
local chiefs and the Ganga subordinates had mo placo there. 
Governors of these mandalas were appointed [rom among the Chola 
generals. 

Added to that ‘the army of the Chola king numbered 9,00,000 
men, who pillaged the whole country, slaughtered even women, 
children and Brahmans, taking their girls to wife destroyed their 
caste’? which was unprecedented. Though the Chalukya emperor 
Irivabedanga Satyasraya claims a victory over the Cholas, he 
might have only put a check over their further progress towards 
Kuntala. 

All such acts on the part of the Chola must have annoyed the 
local chiefs who occupied parts of Gangavadi not subdued by the 
Chola, They feared that their very existence would be at stake if 
the Chola were to be allowed to continue his attacks. But the main 
Ganga line had disappeared and these chiefs were not in a position 
to expect assistance from the imperial Chalukya who was himself 
engaged in consolidating his own newly acquired territories. 
efore all the petty chiefs belonging to various dynastics ruling 
1e southern parts of Karnataka joined hands aad, without wait- 
r ie Cholas to attack, desperately took the offensive step with 
all their fo ‘The record stares that ail the enemies (of A pra meya) 
ined together and attacked him simuhaneousiy. They faced che 
Chola at the very gates of his newly acquired territory. Bui ihe 
result was disastrous. Apraimeye proved too powcilui aad tiwir 
Ep tah. XVI, n. 74. 
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attempt became futile. Some of them were killed and many had to 
flee. 

That many of the chiefs named in the record belonged to the 
well known dynasties there can be no doubt. Among them the 
Poysala stands foremost. It is he alone who is mentioned several 
times in the record. He was a Bhima among the warriors (gandara 
Bhinia) and š powerful one (balayutan), But no personal name of the 
Poysala is mentioned. Since the term Poysala occurs at least fifty 
years before the date of the present record, this Poysala cannot be 
Sala himself as some scholars suggest. Poysala was just making his 
appearance in the political field and appears to have shown his 
might in the battle, A name Naganna has been read by Rice as the 
minister of Poysala. But no such name occurs in the record nor is 
there any mention of a minister of the Poysala. Poysaia who was 
still a budding chief could not have collected such a huge army, as 
described in the record, single handed.’ 

Among other names Butuga and Ereganga were Gangas but 
whether they belonged to the main line and took part in the battle 
after they were driven out from Gangavadi or belonged to one of 
the Ganga branches which ruled parts of Gangavadi unsubdued by 
the Cholas, cannot be determined. Goyiga and Kakkaga appear to 
be the scions of the Rashtrakuta family. A Senavara is mentioned 
in the record but it does not mention his name. There was a 
Senavara king ruling Banavase 12,000 under the Chalukyas during this 
period? who might have participated in this battle. One Chandiga 
from the Nolamba family is stated in the record to have been one 
of those who ran away from the battle field leaving their wives 
behind, This Nolambara Chandiga is mot referred to elsewhere. 
Biruga might be a Santara chief who ruled Santalige. One Naraga, 
a Sabara leader, was ruling somewhere round about Asandi-nadu. 
He was killed by the Ganga king Morasimha in 972 a.p.? Naraga 








4 The statement made by Dr. Derrett that the names like Manjags, Kaligaga, 
Biruga, Chandiga, ei, ‘are all of an unpretentious kind being of primitive 
Kannad: form showing none of the graces that power and wealth soon brought 
to the nomenclature even of persons of subordinate suthority in the Hoysala 
empire’, is not tenable. Names ending with ga may indicate either affection or 
contezipt. There ave names of well known kings and emperors ending with ga 
like Badcega, Gojjiga. Ariga, Bittiga, etc. In the present instance the names 
ending witb ga ure of the enemies of Aprameya and therefore arc mentioned with 
contempt. 
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as his instruments a (The Hoysules, p. 18). But anya sadhana 
merely means the hostile army and applies to Ube onude army that opposed 
Apiahicsu. 
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f his line. Arakella is one other 
name which is found in a record as the grandfather of Poysala 
Maruga'. But one cannot be certain if he was the Arakilla mentioned 
here. Nanniga appcars in different dynasties. There were a Nanni 
Nolamba, & Nanni Kadambe and a Nanni Ganga. There are some 
more names in the record like Barammana, Nagavarmma, Ponna, 
Arivarmmaraja, Siriga ete., whom it is difficult to identify. : 

The victory won by Aprameya firmly established the Cholas in 
the Gangavadi already subjugated and for more than a hundred 
years to come, ne ruler of Karnataka could regain it. However, the 
fierce attack of the chiefs of Karnataka, though not successful in 
regaining the lost territories, must have put a halt to farther 
aggressions of the Cholas. 
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The Meaning of 
**Palidhvaja" : 
A Reinterpretation 
M. CHIDANANDAMURTHY 


Iv is more than eighty years? since Sri K. B. Pathak tried to inter- 
pret the term Palidivaja which appears in numerous inscriptions of 
South India, as well as in many Kannada works. His interpretation 
js almost accepted as final, and scholars have simply quoted him 
without giving a second thought to the correctness of his interpre- 
tation. The purpose of this paper is to show that Pathak’s interpre- 
tation is not correct and to suggest a better meaning for the term, 
Puthak’s interpretation is based solely of Jinasena's Purva- 
purana where the word occurs during the course of four verses which 
are as follows: 
species jadana | 
quitus vasi: ATATEN u 
agra Su: shed difesa: 
chery Rt Nenana 1 
genit Saat craft ng: t 
frsitfiaugasfacan, rdeatacavitaza, u 
RRs sas: ad Hug, areg | 
amu 8 fog seufzDes eur w 


This is how Pathak interprets Palidhvaja; “We leam from what 
he (i.e. Jinasenacherya) says, that the term Palidhvaja or Paliketana 
does not itself mean any particular kind of flag, but denotes a 
peculiar arrangement in rows of the ten kinds of Rags described 
below; Pali, in Sanskrit, in fact signifies a ‘row’. [n each direction, 
&hundred and eight flags of each kind, -or, in other words, a 
h d and eighty fags, in ali,-are ranged in lines. Thus, the 
aber ef flags, ia the four dircotions js four thousand three 
hundred amd. twenty. We are further told that the Lord Fina adopted 
n andicacon of his universal empire over the three 
worlds aiter tite conquest of pisia or maya or DELUSLON 

But one ñas Qo nois tie plural Form used Zañkeamab. bi each 
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direction, there were ten kinds of main flags; for each main flag 
there were onc hundred and cight Palid/vajus. Thus it is very clear 
that the term Palidivajs can never sugecst the whole arrangement 
of 1080 flags in each direction. 

The earliest references that we covld get of Pa aja axe from 
the inscriptions of Chalukya Vinayaditys, of Badami, of the seventh 
century A.D. His inscriptions tell us that he acquired Pulidiwaja and 
other things by defeating the kings of Urtaraputha and the things 
thusacquired were symbolic of his sovercigat 

amdanad qia nèm cae maig: fan 
fga amsa oft pitagan agum na RÈ AZRE” I 
Itis further stated that his son Vijayaditya helped his father in 
achieving those symbols of sovereignty 

imaga naa sare nz uet fug mite HATA RAFAT 

All the honours acquired by Vinayaditya were inherited by the 
kings who succeeded him. These facts are enumerated in many 
Chalukyan inscriptions of the later period and also in the inserip- 
tions of the Eastern Chalukyas also.! 

We come across a few references to Palidhvaja in Kannada 
narrative works, The earliest references we have of Palidhvaja come 
from Vaddaraditane, ù Jaina prose work of about ninth century A.D. 
Palidhvaja is here mentioned along with the throne, white umbrella, 
five groat musical instruments, elephants etc., as symbolic of king- 
ship. References to Palidhvaja in other works do not tell us anything 


more than this. e 
In many of these references we find the term Palidhvaja in its 


plural form. For example, se@?ezdodee in “Pampa Bharata” 
(10.27, Vachana) ; “owas, og gzh" in "Pampa Ramayana’ 
(2.12). In Pampa Bharata, there isa reference to Palimahadhyaja which 
is in singular, and the word will be explained later, 

The plural form of Paliketana both in Sanskrit and Kannada 
clearly suggests that it represented banners in a row and nota 
particular arrangement as described in Purvapurana. It is very clear 
from the above argument that the Palidiveja was a symbol of 
political supremacy. Jinasena used the term to suggest the spiritual 
supremacy of Lord Jina; that Jina was the spiritual. Emperor of the 
whole Universe. The particular arrangement of fiags which we saw 
earlier js peculiar to Jina, an to show that all 
the kings who had Puli¢hvajas had their banners arranged in the 
specified manner, 
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The description of the arrangement of banners has almost 
become a tradition with the Jaina Kannada poets and they have 
simply imitated Jinasena in this regard. The ten main banners are 
variously named as brihad-dhvaja, nayaka-dhvaja ete. The hundred 
and eight baoners which are subordinate to the main banners are 
variously named as maha-divaja, uccha-dhvaja etc, It is these maha- 
diwajas of the Kannada poets that are named by Jinasena as Pali- 
diwajas. Yn a way, the makadhvaja and palidávaja are synonyms and 
the term Pali-mahadhvaja of Pampa becomes self-explanatory. 

it is very clear that the term Palidhvaja suggests subordinate 
flags to a main flag. When we take into consideration the fact that 
Vinayad itya acquired Palidtyajus by defeating the kings ofUttarapatha, 
we are inclined to think that the subordinate banners belonged to 
the defeated kings. It isa well known fact that the kings brought 
back the flags of the defeated kings as war-trophies. Such a practice 
was in vogue in South India, and is attested to in various inscrip- 
tions, We get expressions like ; 

aganman aa fzaenesen.? 
agamana anqas mafza anag’ 

The tradition is asold asthe story of Mahabharata itself und 
Vinayaditya seems to have had the banners of the Uttarapaihia kings 
held along with his own banner the main one, The banners of the 
defeated kings, naturally, become a symbol of one’s supremacy, 

A careful study of one of the verses quoted above will further 
corroborate the above interpretation. The following is the verse : 


gessit Bait ARa aq: 
favieagatfacay tarda ee ii 
Herein the poet seems to contrast Lord Jina with other 
mortal kings. The mortal kings acquire the (Pali) banners by defeat- 
ing their human enemies; but Lord Jina acquired the banners by 
defeating his inner passions. The Palid/najas of the kings proclaim 
their Lordship over a limited territory. But, the Palidhvajas of 


Lord Jina proclaimed his (Spiritual) Lordship over the three worlds, 
To sum up— 





1. Palidivaja does not mean any particular arrangement of 
flags: it simply suggests a number of flags. 
Jaja: exe subordinate flags held along with a main flag, 











adi kyan emperor, defeated the kings of 
Ltaraparhe asd acquired the Palidhvaja. This might 
that he brought hack sese IRE MET Knie od 





the defeated kings and 
had them along with his own banuer These subordinate 
SSH, XX, No. 3. 
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bannersoc Palidhvajas were, perhaps, flown at 2 lower level 
than the royal or main banner. The Palidavajas were a symbol 
of one’s supremacy or sovereignty 





. The Rashtrakutas who defeated the Badami Chalukyas 


acquired the Palidivajus from them and proudly exhibited 
them as symbols of their supremacy. Jinascna who was pat- 
ronized by the Rashtrakutas used the term Palidhvaja to 
describe the Spiritual supremacy of Lord Jina. 





Vajra-baisanige : 
Derivation and Interpretation 
P. B. DESAI 





Vajra-baisanige is an expression occurring conspicuously in a good 
number of cpigraphica! records of the Kannada country and in 
Kannada language. It also figures in the variant forms such as vajra- 
vaisenige, vajra-bavisanige, cic. This is a compound word made up 
of two parts, vajra and éaisanige. The second part in particular 
has many variants, some of which like bhasanige have undergone 
corruption. 

This expression has not so far received due attention from the 
scholars und the caplanations offered by some are not apt and 
befitting the context. it has thus remained almost an enigma and a 
puzzle. An attempt is made in this note to interpret and bring out 
tts significance, 

In his Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions (p. 182) Rice indicated 
that it was a ccremony of setting up the diamond vaisunige or 
baisanige and left the precise meaning of the second part of it 
unexplained. R, Ramarao who discussed this expression in some 
detail, concluded that it was a diamond seat or pedestal used by the 
merchants in their meetings Evidently, he took the second part 
of the expression to mean seat or pedestal, but gave no clue as to 
how he arrived at this meaning. 

B. A. Saletore who seemed to have devoted some critical 
thought over this, stated that it was a ceremony of setting up a 
diamond, But what it wes exactly and how it was performed, was 
left untouched, Plainly, asin the case of others, he took the first 
part of the expression, vajra in the well-known sense of diamond. He, 
however, did not take a serious note of the second part ñaisanige. 
Incidentally, he referred to its Prakrit origin, connecting it with 
the Koukani root ba/s meaning to siz, the ending suffix ge being 
Kannada .® 

Leaving aside such interpretations by different scholars, iet us 
approach this problem mdependently and go to its very origin. It 

1 Sambhevane (B. M. Sri 
Pm» 
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has to be specifically noted at the outset that this expression is 
invariably met with in the context of business meeting conducted 
under the auspices of the local bodies of various trades and crafts, 
affiliated to the great central organization of businessmen, renowned 
in Karnataka and outside under the title Apyasale Five Hundred, 
‘The phrase generally used to describe the physical mode or posture 
of the participants assembled there isone of the following: 
vajrabatsangeyan-ikki kullirdu, vajrabuisanigeyan-ikAi or simply, 
vajrabaisanigeyagi 

The meetings of these businessmen were usually arranged in 
the precincts of tempies and in the vicinity of the deities. They 
were not associated with the ruling kings or royal personages. 
Being matter-of-fact and businesslike, they were devoid of pomp. 
In the light of this knowledge and on this background we have to 
consider the sense and significanceof the above expression, The 
situation and environment rule out the familiar connotation of the 
first part of the expression, viz. vajra as diamond. 

Now, we have to examine ifthe word vajra has any usage other 
than the usual one, which would yield a suitable meaning 
conjunction with the second word baisanige connected with it. 
Separating the Kannada suffix ige (ike), what remains of it is balsana? 
This can be recognized as a prakrit derivation from the Sanskrit 
upavesana which means sitting down. This is the noun form of the 
root pavis, to sit down. Baisike(ge) is another kindred word 
having vogue in Kannada, derived from the same root upavis. This 
means sitting dowaand risingup on legs (in exercise or punishment.)* 
Proceeding further, we may equate vajra-baisqua with vajra-upavesana 
in Sanskrit. 

But what is this vajra-upavesana or vijrassitting down? It makes 
no sense. No expression like vajra-upavesana has found its way in 
Sanskrit vocabulary. But though not directly, there docs exist 
indirectly an expression in Sanskrit which is synonym of vajra- 
upavesana. It is vajrasama made ap of two words vajra and asana, 
the latter being equivalent of upavesana. Literally, this means vajra- 
sitting down, but it has a technical connotation which deserves 
consideration heres 

Asana means, in its special sense, sitting in peculiar postures 
one of which israjrasana. There are others like padmasana, 
bhadiasana, virasanaand ssastikesana, ail of which have their technical 




















hc Sauskr root upaiis bus become buio ant bus u M. 
Process of Prakritatinn, Hindi Aarh, Astat ere ore to he ara 
root with its past particinte from npa 
P Kittel’. D I 
° The ordinary conrotation of rejrasame wortd 
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features, Thus saraasona is a sitting posture with crossed legs, the 
hands being joined and placed in the hollow between the body and 
the legs? Such postures were devised for the physical and mental 
discipline of a devotee or aspirant and prescribed in the religious 
ual contexts and also applied to the yogis and deities. The 
above connotation of rajrasana is apt and squarely fits in the present 
context. It may be assumed quite reasonably that vajra-baisgarge of 
Kannada records was nothing but vajrasana which constituted a 
peculiar sitting posture as pointed out above, 

Kannada isa living speech which has the flexibility of borrowing 
Sanskrit words and retaining them in its vocabulary to suit its 
character and mode, Thus it seems quite possible that instead of 
using the classical expression vajrasara in their terminology, the 
trading community of Karnataka thought it fit, several centuries 
ago, to retain the first part of it (rajra) and replace the second part 
(asara ) by the Kannadised Prakrit word baisanige with which they 
were familiar by frequent usage. 

That yajra-haisanige was a mode of sitting and had nothing to 
do with diamoud, becomes quite explicit if we also note the manner 
and context of its occurrence in the epigraphieal literature. Of the 
three familiar forms of the phrase wherciu it occurs, mentioned 
above, the wards ikki (having placed or adjusted in the proper 
position) and kullirdu (seated) in the first, fully substantiate the 
above interpretation. The second and the third are only its 
abbreviated versions, 

Lastly, we have to consider the question, what was the 
necessity for the members of the business community to mention 
how and in which posture they sat while deliberating, since the 
sitting posture was not as important as the transactions carried out 
and the decisions taken oa such ocozsions. It may be pointed out 
in this connection that these meetings were of great consequence 
and their decisions had far reaching effects in the public sector 
across the business communities. Therefore such occasions were 
deemed as solemn and proper ceremony with its religious signifi- 
cance to be observed in their conduct, Hence it was necessary to 
adhere to the fundamental rite of vajrasana which at once invested 
the meetings with solemnity and religious sanction. This explains 
the frequent references to rajra-baisanige in the official records of 
these bodies which were meant as public announcements. 
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Mahanadu 


G.S. DIKSHIT 


THERE are many terms used in connection with the guilds of 
merchants and craftsmen in early and mediaeval Karnstak the 
meanings of which have to be properly defined, Words like 
Salumule and Mimmuridanda used jn relation to guilds have defied 
explanation. Another word called Baisanige or Vajra-haisanige has 
confused modern scholars. Mr. R. Narasimhachar gave its st 
plausible explanation and said that ajra-baisanige was equivalent to 
Vajiasana and that this probably meant that the guild members 
when they met formally in their meetings sat in Vajrasuna, But 
subsequently scholars have ignored this explanation and have 
equated Vajra-baisanige with Vajra-bisanige and translaeid it ¿s 
diamond-fan and said that this was the symbol or insignia which 
was placed at guild meetings, before such meetings bega 

The term which is taken up here for consideration is Mahanadu. 
Btymologically it shovid mean the great madu. But nadu isa term 
which was and is used very loosely, It was used to denote a group 
of few villages like Kundara-nadu or a bigger area like Banavase-nadu 
for Banavase—12,000. In modern times, we use it to denote even 
bigger areas like Kannadanadu or Tamilnadu. In the pre-Vijaya- 
nagara, Vijayanagara and even later times, Malady was a term 
exclusiveiy used in connexion with guilds or their meetings. 

In pre-Vijayanagara Karnataka, there are instanves when the 
guilds appropriated to themselves or to their meeting the names of 
the territorial units or divisions. Thus, their groups or meetings were 
known as nagara or Mahanaeara in a town ora negare and in a nad they 
were known as Mahanadu or Desa. These meetings were attended by 
the officials and non-official bodies in charge of town administration 
such asthe Mahajonas or Gaudaprajes and also the loea! guilds in 
addition to guild representatives from all over the nadu or 
of nadus. But the initiative for holdis ings can 
guilds and their leadership reamaiae 
Kalhoti 
(people of ihe) district headed by aii 
is in consonance with the earlier tradition of 
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district assemblies by guild leaders. The nagara- 
kullka wad prathame-kayastira of he Gupta times had their counter- 
pais samaya-chakrar pattanu-syumi, vadda-yyavahari and 
Ruja-sresithi who had a powerful say in district affairs? 

A very representative example of 2 Mahanadu meeting of the type 
mentioned above was held in 1186 A.D. in Sirsangi (earlier Hiri- 
singi) in Belgaum district.? [t was a meeting of two regions known 
s Two-six-hunired (or Puligere—300 and Belvola-—300 and the two 
Together forming the district of Two-six-hundred) and Kundi—3,0¢0 
—Troughly modern Dharwar and Belgaum districts. The former 
region was represented by eight towns und the latter by four towns 
within them. 

I have elsewhere! shown that the organisation of the merchants 

of the four towns in Kundi—3000 forming a strong association was 
in existence for overa century. Its president was known as 
Samaya-chakravarti. The Vaisyopuratamw? describes such an organi- 
sation of guilds in Penugonda near Rajahmundry and calls its 
secretary Samayamantri, whereas its Karnataka counterpart called 
ts president Swnaya-chakravarti. From this, we may guess that the 
guild organisations in both mediacva! Karnataka and Andhra were 
also known as Samaya and since Samaya also means rules, con- 
ventions, compact and agreement, we may take it that the 
purpose of the guild meetings was to make rules for the obser- 
vance of its members. In fact, that is what we see in these 
Mahaaada or Samaya meetings. 

To go back to thc Mahunadu meeting at Sirsangi in 1186, it 
was attended, in addition, by the chief merchants from Lala or 
South Gujarat and Maleyala settled in Karnataka or doing business 
there, the various coastituents of the guild of five-hundred of that 
place and the headmen of Hirisingi, The purpose of the mecting 
was to make contributions to the temple of Hebbesvara in that 
place. 

While iu pre-Vijayanagara times, the Muhanadu’ was invaria- 
bly a meeting of the guilds spread over a particular region, in 
Vijayanagara times, the term was indiscriminately used to 
describe guilds in one place or in one nadu. Thus one record? 
of 1323 a.p. speaks of the Muhanad: of Dumme agreeing along 
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with the Headmen and Pattena-svamé of the place to an assignment 
of the income from taxes to a local temple. A sccoud similar 
example? is that of the Maharadu of the suburos of Vijayanagara 
such as Tirumaladeviyara-pattana, Varadarajimmana-pattana and 
Krishnapura, In 1538 A.D., this Mahanadu, called in the record as 
Desavarada Salumule Ma^asadu, along with the Setri-patianasvamis 
or mayors of the suburbs mentioned above gave their consent to 
an assignment of the income from certain dutics to a temple in 
Tirumaladeviyara-pattana. But an inscription of 1547 a.v., (rom 
Lakshmeshwar? reverts to the earlier meaning of Mahayadu as the 
organisation of the guilds of a nadu. It records a remission of 
taxes on marriages in Huligere-nadu granted by the king at the 
request of Sudagadu Lingisetti, a representative of the Mahanadu, 
the Bhatias and the eighteen prajas of Huligere-nadu. 

The Samaya-chakravarti or the president of the Mahanadu 
meetings of the carlier times appeurs to have been known as 
Mahanada-prabhu in Vijayanagar times, The examples are the follow- 
ing. A‘record of 15057 a.p, mentions the grant of Bittanakurike 
to Machi-nayaka by the Mahamandalesvara Ramaraja Jagannathavaja- 
yadevamaha-arasu and the Maba-nada-prabhu Kempavirappa-gauda. 
An inscription of 1593 A.D. says that Malanada-prabhu Bijavara 
Chikapa-gauda’s son built a fort. In 1598 A.p.!? the Mahanade-prabhu 
Mummadi Chikkappa-gaudaraiya of Bidyavara gave a grama-umbali. 

The examples of Mahanadu mentioned above are ail of the 
Vijayanagara period, The institution of Mahanadu can be seen in the 
Adil Shahi kingdom also. A record of 1500 A.D. registers a cowl 
or decree granted by Galibkhana who was holding the Thana-Mamle 
of Muhammadabad and Talekote to all the Matanadu headed by 
Tammannayya Chaudhiri and others, fixing the amount of taxes to 
be levied on various professions, products of merchandise, live-stock 
etc. The representative position of the Mahanadu continued upto 
later times also for, in a record of 1645 4.p..!4 we read of the grant 
ot a cowl for a period of 12 years to the Mahanadus of Rustum-pethe 
which was newly built in Annigere-sime by Rustum-majama-saheba 
who was the son of the famous general Ranadullakhan Saheba, the 
agent of the king. 

We see from the examples quoied above the evolution of the 
Mahanada as a representative body of a disirict with whieh the 
government officers had to estor into an sgrcemeat about the taxes 
1X (ii), No. 
Bk. No. #7 oi 1955-36. 
1L, Tus. ij. 
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to be paid by the people. The same situation existed in the Keladi 
kingdom, onc of the successors of Vijayanagara kingdom. In 1606 
av, the Matanade (the Mahamadu Seti Samasiaruy throughout 
the kingdom ruled by Venkatappa-nayaka on all the local roads for 
all animals agreed to give as dharma, visa by visa, in all the 
thanas (named) of the Ikkeri or Keladi kingdom. 

One of the last examples viz. of 1745 a.v.'* of thc Mahunadu 
exercising its functions as descrihed above comes from Banavara 
pear Arsikere. The Malanadinavaru of a number of countries 
under the leadership of Bhaskaranna granted a deed of gift for 
the service of the god Venkatachalu of Tirupati (near Arasikere). 
Some of the qualities attributed to the Mahanadinavaru ox guild- 
merchants of a number of countries who had assembled in Banavara 
were the following: proficient in testing diamonds and other 
precious-stones, Harischandra in wuthfulness, Arjuna in valour, 
Karna in giving away, Dharma in patience, making a forest into 
a shop, à wood into a city, and touchstones for testing justice and 
justice. Except that passing uncurrent coins as current was also 
considered a virtue, the record sets a very high standard for the 
mahanadinavarn, who were all possessors of Sivechura and friends of 
guru, linga and jargana, This vuceting was held in the mantupa iu 
front of the Basavesvara temple ia Banavara, The control of these 
Mahanadinavaru extended over the grain-dealers, oil-mongers, 
weavers, tailors, potters, betel-leaf sellers, leather merchants, sheep 
and buffalo sellers, pwichalas end cultivators. While the Ikkeri 
inscription says that the jurisdiction of the Mahanadina Setti 
Samstharu extended all over the Keladi or Ikkeri kingdom, the 
Banavara (Arsikere) inscription extends it to all categorics of 
merchants and craftsmen without specifying the area excepting 
calling it 56 countries or all the countries. 

Probably, the reorganisation of trade carried out by Tipu 
Sultan by which both internal and external trade was monopoli- 
sed by government must have dealt a heavy biow to the Mananadu, 
However, it existed as a caste. The Tuluva Vellalar community in 
Bangalore called itself a Afahanadu till recently, A report? about 
this community by one of its members reads as follows: “The local 
assembly of the people of our community which is convened by a 
public announcement is what is called the Muhanudu. At this 
assembly, we elect a competent man to be the hesd of our com- 
munity in our locality and he is called ihe Mafanadi." 

Thus the Mikun st: Vijayan 
a name for the meviings of gailds ia u sivds, came iw siguity the 
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guilds of merchants in towns and districis ii 


period, it acted as the representative of ilds of mere! s 
aad entered into agreements with the go ents about the 
duties to be paid by them to the government. [t also supported 
works of charity by levying duties on its members. Ia the British 
period, it cvidently disappeared. 1t now survives in South India as 
the name of meetings of certain castes and their elected leaders, 
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Architrave, Rhagavati Temple, Sanctum Doorway, Aihole 
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The Vihara, Aihole 


The small Jaina Cave, Aihole 


The Jaina Cave, Aihole 
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Siva as Kalantaka, Pattadakal 


Siva as Tripurantaka, Pattadakal 
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Satavahana Brick Temple, Aihole 
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Rameshvara temple: l.The arabesque design. 
2. The elephant pedestal for bracket 
figures. 3 & 4, The elephant pedestals of 
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1. Panchalingesvara Temple, Barakuru 
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Notes on Some Imperial 
Dynasties of Karnataka 
K. V. RAMESH 


Tue original homes of the Kadambas of Banavasi, the Chalukyas of 
Vatapi and the Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta have for long been 
matters of controversy among Indian historians. As a result, 
scholars have offered, from time to time, conflicting interpretations 
of the cpigraphical data pertaining to the origin and carly activities 
of these dynasties. These interpretations ure, more often than not, 
based on the rather dubious premise thut the claims made, on these 
matters, by these ruling families themselves are all mere unhistori- 
cal concoctions. In this paper a fresh attempt, based on a re-examin- 
ation of thc relevant epigraphical records, is made to find out the 
original homes of these dynasties, the relevance of their carly fields 
of activities to their subsequent appearance as the imperial houses 
of Karnataka and the approximate historical moment of their 
attainment and subsequent loss of imperia! status on the soil of 
Karnataka. 

Speaking in general terms, the pre-Kadamba period of 
Karnataka s regional history can be termed the pre-Karnataka or, 
more precisely, the pre-Kannada epoch. For, the families which are 
known to have held sway over some parts of Karnataka prior to the 
advent of the Banavasi Kadambas were alien to Karnataka and the 
nucleus of political power from which they derived their hegemony 
was clearly located outside Karnataka. It is only with the rise of the 
Banavasi Kadambas and their southern contemporaries, the Gangas 
of Talakad and, particularly, with the appearance, in the middle of 
the fifth century a.n., of the Halmidi Kannada inscription, that the 
picture of Karnataka as the land of the Kannadiga falls into proper 
historical perspective. Naturally, therefore, the early Kadamba 
period forms the beginning of the subject-matter of this paper. 








‘The Kadumbas of Banavasi 


The inscriptions of the eariy Kadambas do not tell us anything 
directly about their original home. Nevertheless, a close scrutiny 
of the well known Talaguada iuscription is, indeed, revealing, It is, 
for instance, stated therein that this ancient family came to be 
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called *Kaudamba' hi sc of a LONE Kadamba tree in the 
vicinity of their housc 


‘qaq ga aes 
nuera ngra! 


Now, until the recent past the Kadamba tree vas common through- 
out India except in Konkana.* Since a lone Kadamba tree would 
have given the family the causa! name of Kadamba only if it had 
been grown in a non-Kadamba-growing area, íi may be reason- 
ably presumed that the early Kadambas must have migrated from 
some Kadamba-growing area to some place in non-Kedamba 
Konkana, probably in the Kanara tract, as suggested by their known 
history ; the Kadamba seed which they took with them und grew in 
the vicinity of their new habitation must have been locally rare 
enough for them to be identified as the Kadambas. 

From which part of India, then, did the Kadambas migrate to 
the Konkana? A dispassionate reexamination of the carly history of 
the family as recorded in the Talagunda inscription, involving the 
career of Mayurasarman and his conflict and subsequent compact 
with and coronation by the Pallavas does suggest, though only 
indirectly, that the place from which the Kadembas migrated was 
within Karnataka itself. After narrating the fact that Mayura- 
sarman journcyed upto Kanchi in order to join the Ghatika there 
and that he was involved in a skirmish with the Pallavas which 
necessitated his flight from the Pallava capital as a fugitive, the 
inscription says— 











iürssamtarqgaeguit 
agar Rises daa i 
weg za ft 
aiteaagi dfaa n? 
This verse has been taken to mean that, after giving the stip to the 
Pallava frontier-guards, Mayurasarman retired to the inaccessible 
forest. stretching to the gates of Sriparvata, ‘the sacred Srisaila in 
the Karnul District’! of Andhra Pradesh. However, this identifica- 
tion of Sriparvata with Srisaila appears to be far cif the mark. 
Further on, the Talagunda inscription itself tells us that his Pallava 
adversaries, when once they had felt the impact of Mayurasarman’s 
prowess und had realised the political advantages that would accrue 





(1 £p. dnd, VELL, p. 32, verse 7 
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them if only they had him for an ally, not only patched up their 
“ferences with him but also crowned him ruler of the territory 
a ed by the waters of the western sea and bounded by the 


prehara— 





agafen: pate 
Kueainaeadauiaaaferct giaa a’? 





jf Mayurasarmen had sought refage in the Srisailam region of 
Andhra Pradesh, it would be for the onty reason that he, being a 
native of that region, was familiar with its terrain and logistic 
vantages. How then could the Pallavas have planted him, an 
E to the soil of Karnataka, as the ruler of the territory between 
pA western sea and the Prehara? Would the people of Karnataka 
avd the local rulers have timidly accepted such arbitrary superimposi- 
tion of an alien hegemony” On the other hand, it will be only 
reasonable to suppose that Mayurasarman, as a result of his conflict 
with the Pallavas, fled to the thickly forested and impenetrable 
and strategic Malenadu—Kanara segion, being his own native 
round, from where, with the assistance of the local powers and 
population, he could successfully keep at bay Pallava attempts at 
suppressing him. It is also only natural that when the Pallavas 
found out that they could not dislodge him from that region, they 
merely solved the problem by proclaiming him the rightful master 
of all that territory. It is thus clear that the Sriparvata of the 
Talagunda inscription should be searched for somewhere in the 
Malenadu-Kanara region. . 

Jn this connection, it may be pointed out that Sriparyata is a 
very generaliscd name with the often used variants of Srisaila and 
Srigiri. Even the famous Ticumalai is only the Tamil version of 
these Sanskrit variants. In view of the limited geographical possi- 
bilities suggested by the Talagunda record as emmciated above, it 
will be wortawhile to examine whether some hilly land-mark in the 
Malenadu-Kanara region itself could have been meant by the 
reference to Sriparvata as the region to which Mayurasarman fled, 
Fora beginning, one may venture to point out that Sisila, a village 
in South Kanara district, is only the corrupt form of the Sanskrit 
name Srisaila; in early historical times, the famous holy place 
Sringeri itse!f could have been known by the meaningful name of 
Stigiri, At any tate, in view of all that has been said above, it is 
reasonable to hold that the Kadambas were natives of the Malenadu 
region and ihat, prior to M. avman’s jaurney to Kanchi, they 
M ei to Konkana in the Kanara region where their 
z alien to that region, fetched them the family 
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The Talagunda inscription says that Mayurasarman went to 
Kanchi accompanied by his garu Virasarman— 


or mna giagi gem SH daan’ 

In the absence of any further information, it was all these days held 
that Virasarman was nothing more than Mayurasarman’s preceptor, 
However, from the recently discovered Godnapur inscription? of 
Ravivarman, Virasarman is now known to have been Mayura- 
Sarman's grandfather. It is clear from this that in the Talagunda 
inscription the word guru has been employed not only in the sense 
of ‘a preceptor’ but alsa in the general sense of ‘a relative older 
than one’s self’. Virusarman was obviously Mayurasarman’s grand- 
father as well as preceptor. 

The Gudrapur inscription also reveals, for the first time, that 
Mayurasarman’s father was Bandhushena. In the light of this new 
information, the following verse occurring in the Halsi plates of 
Ravivarman is of considerable interest— 

srry: Brera: à 
venfadr fà age: AASA h 

Mayurasarman's father is herein referred to as the acharya i.e. 
preceptor. The description of his grandfather and father as guru and 
acharya respectively shows that Virasarman and Bandhushena had 
both trained and moulded the mind and thinking of Mayurasarman 
in such a way that he could, at a moment of crisis, react in an 
effective manner as to get himself hoisted to the position of a 
powerful ruler. It is not clear what the Halsi stanza means by 
attributing the establishment of the Kadamba family to Bandhu- 
shena, Is it possible that he was responsible for the migration of 


the family to Konkana by virtus of which it came to be called 
‘Kadamba’ ? 


The Chalukyas of Vatapi 


Sometime in the second half of the sixth century A.D., the 
Banavasi Kadambas were swept off their Jeet by the Vatapi 
Chalukyas under the leadership of Kirttivarman I. ‘The copper plate 
charters of the later Chalukyas of Kalyana, who claimed direct 
descent from the Vatapi Chalukyas, aver that fifty-nine ancestors of 
the latter had originally ruled over the Ayodhya region— 

"ass angen aay qu 
qeragizang qewasteam |! 
did. Verse 10 

? Kannada Prabha, dated 5-4-71: The freda Ferrao 
dH inda, dated 3-6-1971. 

Sind, Ant , VI. p. 26, text 

Y See Fp. ind. XIL Ú 1 
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js customary for historians dealing with ihe ert eee 
anata il this claim as a mere lai eod 
to summarily dismiss ° j A 
kamatokt t of the Tact that the approved draft of the prasami of 
pus alana Chalukya copper-plate inscriptions contains a supr 
js A percentage of historical truth. For inane, dhe. sots 
singy Mia I had performed the horse-sacrifice and hac found d 
am £ Vatapi, that Kiritivarman I had defeated the Nala, Maui va 
ee REL kings that Mangalesa had routed the Karari ae 
ae pied the Revatidvipa, that Pulakesin [I had defea si 
odas to grief during the reign 
a and that the Chalukyas came i 
sei ae {[—facts well known to us froe you oc 
d c capitulated in the 
—are all found correctly recap! i 
e se ceppet alate inscriptions, proving thereby thal E e 
a istorical documents pertaining 
a had access to historical Not 
prm of Vatapi. In the light of this, it is worthwhile examining 
aiim of the Kalyana Chalukyas that the Vatapi a ins hs 
^ i j e hya region can be oth 
sonaections with the Ayodhy: 3 I 
aor ited Onc piece of credible though bea ones Mr 
W hya « i ith in the Sanjan pla 
is Ayodhya connection is met wi a 
L Ananaia in which, in the context of eulogising Krishna In 
mog! hich, 


the following lines are inscribed— 


id agra pefad quu 
Ratu feft Ú 
sites (mua simita: 
Raragat aera UAE | 
amea eaa eel a 
aya atest a u : 
e 
Being prejudiced against the Kalyana aqu nitur d 
atapi house, Bhan 
hya connection of the Vatapi 1 : 
a actas of the second verse to mean ‘elevated by mess of 
incontestable throne and chowries' and lost sight, a um 
herein to the ‘throne of / T 
Waka EA is the earliest and definitely 
a tation from the Sanjan plates is the earl 
ice SealyenasChalukyan admission of the connection of the meee 
bf the Vatzpi rulers with far off Ayodhya. The as yet unpr oven 
Z aim made in the Kalyana Chalukya copper plates that Tayan : 
E S TERA Indra of the Rashtrakuta T m me 
i h i inii s tivity ol 
know: al facts pertaining to the fields of ac o 
Eco perm P o house suggest that the Chalukyas had 
early rul the Vatap 


ü The absence 
jnto K Na li ujarat and. Maharashtra 
D M SR ia T i tions with Ayodhya in the Vatapi 








ol auy refereace lo their connec 


Coon gpd . XV INI, pp. 243-44, verses 10 and 11. 
+H fhid., XIL p. 154, verse. 
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Chalukya inscriptions themselves may be altributed to their fear 
that, in the wake of their claim to belong to such a far off Place, 
¿hey may not be easily accepted in their newly acquired territories 
in the south. Again, before iong, they lost their alien identity and 
became one with the Kannadigas even as the Eastern Chalukyas, 
before long, became one with the Andhras, 

Though, during the time of Pulakesiu I, the Chalukyas, for the 
first time, settled down in Karnataka with his founding of the 
capital city of Vatapi, his sway, as far as Karnataka was concerned, 
was limited to its northern extremes, He does not appear to have 
moved south enough even to come into conflict with the Banavasi 
Kadambas who were still masters of a considerable part of 
Karnataka. Pulakesin I's title Maharaja also proves beyond doubt 
that he had no pretensions to imperial status. 

Thus at the time of Kirttivarman’s accession at Vatapi in 
566/67 A.D., major portions of Karnataka, under the Kadambas of 
Banavasi, the Gangas of Talakad, the Alupas of Alvakheda, the 
Nalas of Nalavadi and the Mauryas of Konkana, were enjoying inde- 
pendent status. It was Kirttivarman I who subjugated al! these 
independent powers and thus earned for the Chalukyas imperial 
status in Karnataka, His subjugation of the Kadamba, Maurya and 
Nala kings is mentioned in the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II 
(9m A waa aafaa ays Afaa’) while his triumph 
over the Gangas and Alupas finds mention in the Mahakuta pillar 
inscription of Mangalesa.s Thus, in final assessment, it would 
become clear that though the Chalukyas had established contacts 
with Karnataka even during the time of Pulakesin I, who is known 
to have founded the city of Vatapi in 543 A.D., they became imperial 
masters of Karnataka only in the second half of the sixth century 
A.D. during the eventful reign of Kirttiverman I. 

Keeping in view their claim of direct descent from the Vatapi 
house, the Kaiyana Chalukyas, in their inscriptions, take care to 
describe the fall of the Chalukyas during the reign of Kirttivarman 
IL as a temporary eclipse— 

EI asarana 

By the usage of the expression antarayini, they mean to say that 
the imperial greatness of the Chalukyas was temporarily made 
invisible by Rashtrakuta interposition. Accordingly they claim 


figuratively that even as Vistnu in the form of the Varaha retrieved 
the earth submerged by the demons, so also Taila H retrieved the 
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splendeur of the Chalukyas which had been eclipsed by the 
Rashtrakutas— 

“mu ga BRgaka yout 
at agg gafan 1 
sga araq FAULATST 


"6 
wu agaaga gw uasa n" 


The Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta 1 

The Rashtrakutas, who supplanted the Chalukyas of fiet es 
the imperial masters of the Deccan in the second PA of the x: 
century ap, claim to belong to the Yada-vamse", a claim usually 
dismissed by historians as one more attempt at ‘deriving burns 
pedigrees.’ However, a close scrutiny of the pre-Manyakheta his oy 
of the Rashtrakutas does throw some interesting light on " ° 
problem. It is, for instance, claimed by the Rashtrakutas that Indra 
II, the father of Dantidurga, had obtained the hands of the daughter 
of the Chalukya king by the rakshasa form of marriage after waging 
a battle for hes at Khetaka-mandapa— 


{ZETUTRTMS TRIAS IAAT t 
mara fmia wh egnoed n? 

Khetaka is the same as modern Kaira in north Gujarat and the 
Chalukya ruler referred to apparently belonged to the Gujarat- 
Chalukya branch, This clearly shows that the Rashtrakutas, Pr 
to their appearance further south, wereactive in Gujarat. And ED 
must have given risc to the claim that they belonged to Yadu-vamsa 
which is, from time immemorial, associated with Gujarat. I 

In all probability, the Rashtrakutas established their earliest 
contact, of an inimical nature, with the Vatapi Chalukyas only 
during the time of Dantidurga. Prior to this, in order that their 
designs on Karnataka may materialise, they had moved south and 
had established themselves at the township of Lattalur in Osmanabad 
district, on the periphery of the Chalukyan empire, Dantidurga 
claims imperial status for himself by virtue of his vietoty over 
Vallabha i.e. the Yatapi Chalukya ruler— 


*dp aga ack geada Gar 
enfer rèama u 


Even his was a mere raid into Karnataka und hc still jad his 
moorings outside. As a matter of fact, the Rashtrakuta claim that 





no 
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in defeating Kirttivarman II, Dantidurga routed the Karnatake 
army, itself clearly shows that Dantidurga did not claim to belong 
to Karaataka— 


‘aida Faw alia dads 
sited aaz Bq Barge | 
amies qanqa: 
w: Peafe a: agar frs an? 


On the other hand, it was his successor Krishna I who finally 
destroyed the power of irttivarman IT and gained for his family 
imperial status in Karnataka— 


AGFA AJAA afta: 
sai ngadeg Rapana: |?! 


akamga Ra at fe 
amaa qañqa ama 


Bul, as shown by the provenance of his inscriptions, Krishna I 
appears to have ‘gained effective control only over the northern 
parts of Karnataka, His son and successor Dhruva or Dhora and 
his son Govinda ILI were mainly responsible for the spread of 
Rashtrakuta sway over Karnataka and it was during their rcigas that 
the Rashtrakutas developed inalienable identity with the 
Kannadigas. Nevertheless, it was only during the time of Amog- 
havarsha I thet the Rashtrakutas finally came to settle down in 
Karnataka with his founding of the capital city of Mazyakheta in 
all imperial glory— 


“aqa qt gigas: 
Aaga gfaifqus: i 

at menday 
attain fra i fg craint 


Nripatunga thus becomes the first Rashtrakuta ruler to set up 
his home in Karnataka in the ninth cetury A.p., decades after 
Vatapi had ceased to be the hub of Karnataka’s imperial might. 

Like the Chalukyas of Vatapi who preceded them and the 
Chalukyas of Kalyana who succeeded them, the Rashtrakutas too 
flourished as a ruling house for roughly two centuries during which 


period they steadily wore themselves owt 








Ikid., verse 5. 

22 Jbid., p. 243, verse 3. 

ža Ibid., pp. 288-89, verse t3. 
fibi, TY, p 293, verse 13 
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rasastis credit Taila II with the rout of the Rashtrakuta family 
Pich had thus become worn out in course of :ime— 
‘parafa qup s= 
a thoughtful phrase im which the entire gamut of Indian political 
philosophy finds succinct expression. 





„XIL, p. 152. vers 
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The Early Sendrakas of 
Karnataka 
G. S. GAT 


Tue Sendrakas in ancient Karnataka appear first as feudatory chiefs 
of the early Kadambas and then of the Chalukyas of Badami. During 
the period of the latter dynasty, a branch of these Sendrakas was 
established in Gujarat and Khandesh in the first quarter of the 7th 
century A.D. Another family was ruling, in the latter half of the 
7th century A.D. in the Kurnool arca of Andhra Pradesh. It is, 
however, dificult to establish the exact relationship between these 
families in the present state of our knowledge. It is also not possible 
to give a connected account of the chiefs who ruled in ancient 
Karnataka itself. It is proposed to present the available information 
about them in this article. 

The original home of the Sendrakas of Karnataka appears to be 
in the Banavasi province, iu the area known as Nayarakhanda or 
Nagarakhanda which comprised parts of the present Shimoga 
District in Karnataka State, Their territory is mentioned as 
Sendraka-ra]ya or Sendraka-vishaya in the inscriptions, The carliest 
reference to the Sendrakas is found in the Chandravalli rock 
inscription! of Mayuraserman, the founder of the Kadamba dynasty 
in Karnataka. This epigraph, which is assigned to about the 4th 
century A.D. on palaeographical grounds, is written in Brahmi 
script and Prakrit language and scems to refer to the defeat, by 
Mayurasarman, of the Sayindaka, along with Traikuta, Abhira, 
Pallava, Pariyatraka, Sakasthana, Punnata and Maukhari. Sayindaka 
in this inscription represents Sendraka, though no ruler of this period 
is known to us. The Sakrcpatna plates? of the Pallava king 
Simhavarman IT of the early Pallavas of the Sanskrit charters and 
assigned to the 5th century A.D. registers the grant of the royal 
privileges in the Valvilli agrahara situated in Sendraka-rajya (Le. 
modern Shimoga District). The Halmidi inscription? of 
Kadambupa-Kakusthabhatara, belonging to the latter half of the 
Sth century Aj», refers to a Sendroka reler, whose c is not 
mentioned, us having fought with the Pallay as, But the first name 
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of the Sendraka ruler known to us so for is that of Bhanusakti who 
js mentioned in the Halsi plates of the Kadamba king Harivarman 
(e: 519-30 an). This inscription registers the grant of the village 
Marade by the Kadambs ruler at the request of Bhanusakti who is 
described as the ry of ihe family of the Sendrakas. Bhanusakti 
was evidently a feudatory chief of the Kadamba king. The Bennur 
plates’ of the Kademba Xing Krishavarman LI (c. 530-40 awn.) record 
a gift of land in the village called Palmadi which was situated in 
Sendraka-vishaye. i 

The Gokak plates’ of the carly Rashtrakuta king Dejja- 
Maharaja dated ia the year 845 of the Aguptayika era or 532- 33 A.D. 
refer to Adtiraja Indrananda, son of Vijayananda-Madhyamaraja of 
the Sendreka family, as the donor of the grant mentioned in the 
epigraph. But we do not know where this family was ruling at this 
time as the feudatorics of the early Rashtrakutas. j 

Ravisakti, son of Kannasakti who belonged to Phanikula and 
who was the lord of the Sendrakas, figures as the donor in the Huli 
plates of the Chalukya king Mangalaraja or Mangalesa (596-609 
A.D.) Et is in this record that we get for the first time the conne- 
ction of the Sendraka chief? with Phanikuia or Nagavamsa, The 
relationship between Kannasakti and his so» Ravisakti with the 
earlicr member Bhanusakti mentioned above is not known, We 
learn from the Caiplun p'ates* of Pulikesin LE (609 42 A.D.) that the 
king’s maternal uncle was Sendraka Srivallabha-Senanandaraja. 
This shows that Kirtivarman I (366-96 A.D.) father of Pulikesin Il, 
married a Sendraka princess and that the Chalukyas of Badami had 
matrimonial relationship with the Sendrakas. SrivallabhaSenananda- 
raja is referred to in the inscription as paramaemaltosvarah ie. the 
devout worshipper of the god Mahesvara. The name Senananda 
remiads us of the names Indranapda and Vijayananda mentioned in 
the Gokak plates of Dejja-Maharaja referred to above. 

On a rocky wall at Badami in the Bijapur District arc carved 
the names of individuals or places or descriptive labels, Among the 

1 Ind. Ani., V], pp. 31-32. 

5 Ep, Carn., V, p. 594. 
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names of individnal persons, we come across oue Bhimasakti (also 
written as Bhimasalti) engraved at four places in characters of 
about the 7th century A.D." One of them speaks of him as belonging 
to the Sendraka family while another describes him as devoted to 
the pair of feet of the illustrious Satyasraya who may be identified 
with Pulikesin II. 

An undated inscription?’ from Siruguppi in Hubli Taluk of 
Dharwar District, in characters of about the 6th-7th century A.D., 
refers to Vanasatti-arasa as governing Mulungunda and mentions 
also a Kundassatti-arasa. From their names, YVanasatti ie., 
Vanasakti or Banasakti and Kundesatti ie. Kundasakti appear to 
belong to the Sendraka family, though we are not in a position to 
establish their relationship with any other known Sendraka rulers. 

A stone inscription® from Lakshmesvar, in characters of about 
the 11th century, but purporting to belong to the Chalukyas of 
Badami is in the nature of a copy of a copper-plate grant and refers 
to Durgasakti, son of Kundasakti and grandson of Vijayasakti of 
the Sendraka family us a feudatory of Pulikesia Lf. 

A Sendraka ruler called sri-Pogilli-Sendraka-Maharaja was 
governing Nayarakhanda (i.e. Nagarakhanda), a division of Banavase 
12,000 province, according to the undated Balagamve stone 
inscription! of the Chalukya king Vinayaditya (682-96 A.0.). 

The Ainuli plates? of Chalukya Kirtivarman II dated in 749 A.D. 
record the gift of a village at the request of Nagasakti, described 
as an omament of the Sendraka race, And lastly an undated 
inscription" ascribed to the reign of this Kirtivarman II refers to a 
certain Madhavattiyarasa, This name seems to represent Madhava- 
satti or Madhavasakti-arasa aud indicates that he was in all probabi- 
lity a Sendraka ruler. 

Thus we get several names of the Sendraka chiefs during the 
period of the early Kudambas, Rashtrakutas and Chalukyas ; but it 
is difficult to establish the relationship between them in the present 
state of our knowledge. 
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More Light on Early 
Chalukyan History 


MADHAV N. KATTI 


AN inscription! from Aralihonda, Dharwar District, Mysore State, 
recently discovered, brings to light a hitherto unknown fact that 
during the 7th century A.D., a king by name Pattiamman (2430 s me) 
held sway over this area as a sovereign ruler, This Kannada record, 
which may be assigned on palaeographical grounds? to the middle 
of the 7th century A.D., registers a. grant of land, stated to be the 
gift (datti) of Kannesakti-arasa by Freva Konnereyangal.? It refers 
to the rule of Pittiamman. 

The statement that the gift oí Kannasakti-arasa was given by 
Konnereyonga! may be interpreted in two ways--(1) Konnereyangal 
made over a grant ofland on behalf of Kannasakti-arasa as his 
(Kannasakti's) officer; (2) Konnereyangal confirmed the grant ear- 
lier made by Kannasakti-arase. The first of these interpretations 
would indicate that the latter was functioning as a feudatory of 
Pittiamman while Konnereyangal was an officer under Kannasakti- 
arasa, If we take the second interpretation as correct, it would 
indicate that at the time of the record Kannasakti-arasa was not 
alive or at least was not functioning as a feudatory of Pittiamman. 
We bear of this Pittiamman for the first time through this 
ription, The fact that Pittiamman is referred to as ruling over 
the earth (Prithvi-rajya) points out to his status as an independent 
ruler, The inscription does not state to which family he belonged. 
Nor is he associated with any of the imperial titles. 

It isa well known fact that during the 7th century, this area 
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came under the sway of the Caalukyas of Badami. lhe only time 
when there was no regular sovereign ruler of this dynasty during 
the 7th century was between A.D. 642 and 654/55 ie. after the death 
of Pulakesin II and before his son Vikramaditya I reestablished 
the Chalukya kingdom. This period of about thirteen years 
was full of crisis when the fzudatories of the empire and even two 
sons of Pulakesin declared their independence. Hence there are two 
possibilities, (1) He was one of the feudatories of the Chalukyzs 
who declared independence during this period of crisis, (2) Other- 
wise, either he is an already known prince with an alternate name 
Pittiamman or a hitherto unknown prince ofthe Chalukya family, 
The name Pittiamman is obviously an alternate form of a Sanskrit 
term. It may owe its derivation to Prithvi (> Pitti) -varman 
(<amman) We know that a number of Chalukyan kings had their 
names ending in varman like Kirti-varman, Indra-varman, Jayasimha- 
yarman,Aditya-varman, ctc. [n case PLttiumman was the alternate name 
of an already known king or prince of the Chalukyan dynasty, it may 
be either of Pulakesin II himself or one of his sons, Though remote, 
there is yet another possibility. [t is that this person was the son 
of Mangalesa to whom the latter wanted to pass on the kingdom. 
In the period of crisis this chief might have declared independence. 
But as long as we do not have definite information, it is safe to 
regard Pittiammen asa new king who ruled independently over a 
part of the Chalukyan kingdom in the middle of the 7th century, 
more possibly during the period of crisis ie. between A.D. 642 and 
654/55» 

Kannasakti-arasa is evidently a chief of the Sendrake family as 
his name ending in sakti indicates and we come across a number of 
these chiefs during this period It is known well that they (i.e. the 
Sendraka chiefs) were the Joyal feudatories of the Chalukyas.? As 
stated above, it is not possible to say whether Kannaszkti-arasa was 
alive at the time of our record or not. 1n case he was alive it means 


























‘For instance, wç can sev that the Pandyas and Alupas had many common 
Dames and it is interesting to note that the nume Maramma (Mara-arima) of a 
ninth century Alupa ruler is the same as the well known Pandyan name 
Maravarman. 

3 There is also a Pittama of the Silahara family. But it is difficult to tuke him 
inte consideration for the identification of an Pittiaraman of our record 
present state of our Knowledge ma) has not left 
any records and scholars have taken him a: i century (vide Dr. 
G. S. Gui, Sif, XX, p. xxi and No. 71 and Dr. P. B. Desai. £p. fad, XX VII, pp. 
6511.) | am indebted to Dz S. H. Rini for catghtezinz me oa Sifahura Pitt ama, 

See for instance Kumdasakti, Durgasukti, Vijayasakti (SA, XX, pp. 
yü und viij, Nkumbuilasuktl Qj. T. Fives, Bombay Gazeircer, Vol. i, part 1, p. 
360) Kenmasakti and Ravi K ë 
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he was afeudatory of Pittiamman and this strengthens the point 
that Pittiamman was of the lukyan slock, as the Sendraka 
chiefs, being the faithful feudatories of the Chalukyas, would not 
pave easily shifted their allegiance to an overlord aot belonging to 
this (C2alukyan) dynasty. If Kannasakti-arasa was not alive at the 
time of our record, lo what period can we reasonably assign him? 
set of copper plates receatly discovered at Huli (Belgaum Dist- 
rict) and belonging to the reign of Mangalarajó ¿e Chaiukya 
Mangalesa, refers to a Kannasakti of the Seodraka family as the 
fether of Ravisakti who was the donor of the grant stipulated in 
these plates. Kannasakti-arasa of our record may have been the same 
as Kannasakti referred to in the Huli plates and in that case it can 
pe said that Konnereyangal confirmed the same grant, during the 
reign of Pittiamman, which was earlier made by this Kannasakti, 
However, if it is taken that Kannasakti-arasa was alive at the time 
ofour record, it would mean that he was a feudatory of Pittiamman, 
He may not be the same as the one mentioned in the Huli plates, 
since he would be too old by the time of our record.” In that case 
itis more probable that Kannasakti-aras. of our record was different 
from the one referred to inthe Huli plates, We can also suggest 
that Ravisakti of the Huli plates had a son by name Kannasakti 
who may have been a feudatory under Pittiamman, Future discover- 
ies alone can throw more light on this problem. 
From the nature of the record it becomes clear that Konnere- 
yangal was a chieftain, probably administering the area around the 
findspot of the record, 
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A Note on the Genealogy 
of the Seunas 
SHRINIVAS RITTI 


Tur genealogy of the Sexnas, especially, the early pa it, 
an unsettled problem. When Elend Bhawan Hat ts 
history of this dynasty, they constructed the genealogy on the 
basis of data available to them.1 Subsequent writers like Altekar? 
have almost followed these savants iu this respect. Recent 
writers on Sevna history! have tried to restedy the problem 
but some points remain as yet unexplained. An aitempt is made in 
the following pages to study this problem afresh and make so: 
Suggestions on the basis of the available material, CAN 
The legendary part of thc gencalogy is found in the Rajaprasasti 
Portion of the Vratakhanda part of the Chaturvareachimancn of 
Hemadri and also ina few vopper-plate inscriptions W: 
not go into these details. I AG 
I Bhandarkar begins his account of this family with Subahus 
Fleet also does the same, but he is not certain about his hi: bri: 
city." Katare follows Fleet in this respect’, but Deotas omits hi 3 
altogether. The Methi inscription of 1254 A.D.” begins the 
account with Vajra and mentions his successor as Dridhaprahara. 





1 Bombay Gazetter, 1, pt. ii, pp. 511 
" (7 The Yadavas of Devegiri in Early 
the I 

š na books on the Seumas have appeared in recent year 
i) O. P. Varma, Yadavas and their Times, Vidarbha 
i MEE. imes, Vidarbha Samsodhana 
ii) A. V. Narasimha Murth, iri, 
Murthy, The Sevuna; iri, 
MOT s of Devagiri, Rao & Raghavan, 
xxii Robie of Seuna genealogy has been studied by S. L, Katarc, JIH. 
a snd Dette (ue se alo Y. A. Raikar, Yadavas of Sevunadese (Journal 
ja Sayyaji i ii 
L. Apri 1568, pp Sag) IO of Baroda, Humanities Number XIV, No. 
4 
See, for instance, Sungamner plates (Ep. Ind, IE, pp. 217): Kalegaon 


Plates (Joid., XXXI, pp. 31 f.) and Paitha 
quo E an plates (Ind. Ant., XIV, pp. 214 it ). 


S Op. Cit, p. 512. 

7 Hil, XXX, p. 1H. 
ë Indica, p. 54. 

PEP Id, XXV, pp 3 





3 Collected works of Bhandarkar, Wt. 
History of the Deccan, (à. Yazdani), 
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Hemadri also mentions Vajra, who was followed in succession by 
pratibahe, Sebahu aud thea by Dridhaprahara, None of the carly 
inscriptions, however, makes mention of Vajra, Pratibahu or 
Subahu. 

Dridbaprahara figeres in the Devalali, Basscin and Asvi 
epigraphs of 1052, 1062 and 1092 an., respectively.” The genea- 
logical texts of ali these inscriptions are identical. But he is pot 
mentioned in the two carliest records of the family, viz, Sanga- 
mner and Kalas Budruk platos?! which begin their gouealogy 
with Scunachandra I, stated to be the son of Dridhaprahara, by 
Hemadri as well as in the Devalali, Bassein and Asvi plates and 
whe Methi inscription, The proper history of the Seunas may 
therefore be said to begin from Seunachandra I. 

The four members who followed Sevnachendra in succession 
are Dhadiyappa, his son Bhillama T, his son Rajugi and Rajugi's 
son Vaddiga. All ovr sources are unanimous so far as this informa- 
tion is concerned, 

Next in succession came Bhillama II, son of Vaddiga. But our 
sources are not unanimous on this point. The Kalas Budruk, 
Devalali, Bassein and Asvi plates contain this information. But 
the Sangamner plates skip over this fact and the Methi iuscrip- 
tion only hints at it. The Kalegaon and Paithan plates omit both 
Bhillama and his predecessor. Hemadri introduces Dhadiyama in 
between Vaddiga and Bhillama II. 

^ These conflicting accounts have given rise to certain specula. 
tions. Bhandarkar thinks that Dhadiyama was another son of 
Vaddiga and that his name is omitted in the records ‘probably 
because he was only collateral and not an ancestor of the grantor 
in the direct line’, Katare who seems to agree with this view 
expresses the possibility of a ‘palace revolution in which Vaddiga 
was overthrown by Dhadiyama' and the latter, by Bhillama. 
Deoras, who also takes Dhadiyama to be a collateral and ‘the 
eldest son’ of Vaddiga observes: ^ft is likely that Dhadiyama 
turned traitor and joined hands with Taila H in overthrowing the 
Rashtrakutas, For this, Taila may have rewarded him with more 
territory in the present Ahmednagar district.” 

It is indeed dificult to support these theories since nowhere 
in the epigraphical records or in Hemadri’s account, is there any 
suggestion or hint of either a palace revolution or of Dhadiyama 
turning traitor. Nor is there evidence to support Katare’s presum- 
ption that Bhillama overthrew Dhadiyama. The verse it the Kelas 

iyak cpigtaph, os which Katare bases his surmise, does nut 























J XN, pp- 119 F. aed £p. had, Vol NNXIV, po 


‘or the Kalas Budruk plates. sce. Jad. Ani., XV H pp. 170 8. 
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contain even à remote allusion to h a position. It simp 
that Bhillama was born of Vaddiga, ‘as Moon is born out of the 
ovean’. ‘fhe title Sangeamiarama enjoyed by Bhillama cannot 
construed to impiy that he fought with Dhadiyama, as it is q 
a common and general title. Further, it is difficu't to concur with 
Katare that Bhillama II was the brother of Dhudiyama. Bem 
states that Dhadiyama was born after Vadugi (a; 
tatah). It would, therefore, be reasonable to assume th 
was the younger brother of Vadugi or Vaddiga. The next siat 
of Hemadri viz, asnmag6tg@m (to him was born Bhillama) 
means normally that Billama was born to the 
preceding person, i.e, Dhadiyama. But the epigraph 
are very clear about che fact of Bhillama H being the son of 
Vaddiga. Bhillama II married Lachchiyaywa or La , the 
daughter of Jhauja.? He was succeeded by his son Vesugi, variously 
called Vesuka, Tesuka and Vesuki, He married Nayiyalodevi, the 
daughter of Goggi who is described as a feudatory chief of the 
Chalukya family. 

According to Hemadri, Vesugi was followed by Arjuna and 
Roja, and he purports to say that Arjuna was born of Vesugi and was 
succeeded by Raja. Next to him is mentioned Bhiliama TI. The 
relation between these three is not clearly stated in Hemadri's 
account, The epigraphical sources, however, do not agree with 
Hemadri. The Kalas Badruk and Devalali plates clearly state that 
Vesugi was succeeded by his son Bhillama III and these records 
belong to the laiter ruler himself. It is impossible that these con- 
temporary records would omit the names of Arjuna and Raja, if 
they really were Bhillama’s immediate predecessors. On the 
authority of the above contemporary records, the statements of 
which are corroborated by others like the Asvi and Mcthi records, 
it would be proper to assume that the successor of Vesugi was 
Bhiliama HT oniy. Bhillama HI married Avvaladevi, the daughter 
of Chalukya Jagadekamalla Jayasimha U1. 

After Bhillama III, there isa gap in the genealogical accounts 
given by inscriptions. The Bassein and Asvi plates mention 
Seunuchandra who is simply stated to have been bora in that qie., 
Bhillama’s) family. These epigraphs are clear ihat Seunachandra 
was not the immediate successor of Bhillama IL. Hen i, 
however, seems to fill this gap by introducing between these two, 


states 















































X Kalas Badruk and other plates. 
and thos plates 
3Bhandiikar's explanation is ihat(Cucecied Works, p. 142). A 
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three persons named Vadugi, Vesugi, and Bhillama. It appears that 
after Bhiliame I, the succession went to members who were not 
dirceily connected with the main line, The Bassein and Asvi plates 
stats that Scunachandva, of the family of Bhillama (ie. Bhillama 
Jil), Sifted up the raiya (kingdom) just as the three worlds were 
y the god Hari in the form of a boar, after the death of 
Baillama’. The latter part of the Devalali charter, which introduces 
Scunachandra, throws more light on this point. It states that he 
lifted up his own kingdom (svakam rashtram) which was being 
drowned on account of the usurpation (ripralumpitam) by ihe rival 
kinsmen (dayadia). This seems to indivate that, after Bhillama [II, 
the succession went to the dayadirs and Seunachandra regained it 
from them, The word sakam shows that he was the rightful claim- 
ant of the uletship. 

Of the three names after Bhillama HI enumerated by Hemadri, 
Vadugi is stated to be the son of Bhillama IIL (q "tfm: nghri 


sfai Asma naen aema) and Scunachandra, we kaow, 
could not be his son. In the absence of any other evidence, 
it may tentatively be surmised as follows: Vadugi (ie. 
Vaddiga (1), son of Diillama FH, had a brother named Vesugi (i.c. 
Vesugi ID. Vesugi’s son was Bhillama [V. Seunachandra was 
probably the son of Vaddiga II. After the death of Bhillama 1II, 
the succession scems to have gone to his second son Vesugi M, 
probably because Vaddiga H died ë premature death and Seuna- 
chandra was too young to succeed him, After Vesugi IT, his son 
Bhillama TV might have forcibly occupied the throne though the 
rightful heir to it was Scunachandra, who must have come of age 
by then. So Seunachandra must have recovered the throne by his 
might from Bhitlama 1V who was his dayadim. The expression 
ram mà fac used in this context indicates that Bhillama IV lost 
his life in the fight, 

Seunschandra If had two sons, Airammedeva and Simharaja. 
This Simha: may be identified with Singhana of the Kalegaon and 
Paithan plates and Seunadeva of the Gadag and Anjaneri!? 
inscriptions on chronological grounds. He may be called Singhana I. 

All the authorities state that Singhana I was succeeded by his 
son Mallugi I. This Mallugi had two sons. One of them was 
Amaragungey araganga ond the other, Karna, according to 
the Gadag inscription mentioned above. But the latter was Mallugi 
ccording to the Dharwar plaies of Singhana IT* 
count. The Methi insctintion places Krishna 
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after Mallugi E. Thus Karna of the Gadag inscription can be 
equated with Krishna of the Methi record. 

Both the Gadag and Methi inscriptions further state that this 
Karna or Krishna was succeeded by Bhillama V who, according to 
the Gudag inscription, was the son of Karna, But there are other 
records which state that Bhillama V was the son of Mallug 
which case, Karna or Krishna wil! have to be equated with Mallugi. 
As Mallugi and Krishna are disconnected and independent names, 
it would be queer to identify the one with the other. But we can 
justify this identity if we understand the position properly. In 
conformity with the practice of sometimes calling a son after his 
father, it is likely, he was fondly called Mallngi also. This might 
have given currency to two different traditions which find mention 
in epigraphical records. As for the variant Karna for Krishna, it 
appears to have been a colloquial error, noted in other cases also.” 

According to Hemudri, however, Bhillama V was the son of 
Mallugi Land brother of Amaramallugi. This relation follows from 
his description of Bhillama V as the junior uncle (pitriyya) of 
Kaliyaballala who was the son and successor of Amaramallugi. 
Such discrepancies in names as betrayed by different records have to 
to be attributed to divergent genealogical traditions resulting from 
the lack of correct information, 

To avoíd ihe above discrepancy, the editors of the Dharwar 
plates have suggested an emendation to Hemadri’s text and 
surmise that Bhillama V was the junior uncle of Kaliyaballala's son 
and therefore he was the brother of Kaliyaballala. They also suggest 
that the correct form of the name Amaramallugi might be Apara- 
matlugi, indicating that he was Mallugi H. This discussion may be 
summed up thus; Mallugil had two sons, Amaragangeya and 
Amara(Apara)mallugi ie. Mallugi II. The latter also bore, 
according to variant genealogical traditions, the names Karna and 
Krishna. He had two sons, Kaliyaballzla and Buillama V. Kaliya- 
ballala had a son, whose name, however, is not known. 

Hemadri mentions one more predecessor of Kaliyaballale viz., 
Govindarzja, who appears to have been the son of Amaragangeya. 

All the sources agree that Bhillama V was succeeded by his 
son Jaitugi (i.e. Jaitugl I°: and the latter by his son Singhana II. 
Singhana IT also had a son by name Jaitugi (ie. Jaitugi H). Jaitegi 
had two sons, Kannara and Mahadeva. The former is variously 
mentioned as Kannara, Kandhara and, in one or two records, 




















19 For instance K.lacburi Bijaba's sou was known both as Krishna und 
Karna, See P. B. Desi, Basoveseara ant His Times = 00 


20 op, cit. p. M. 
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Kanhadeva, Al! these are derived from the original name Krishna. 
Two inscriptions from Hirekogiluru in Shimoga District men- 
tion Sarangapani and Mahadeva as two sons of Singhana. Here, 
apparently they omit Jaitugi, the son of Singhana. Again, Saranga- 
pani may easily be identifed with Krishna or Kannara” Kannata 
and Mahadeva had one son each, named Ramachandra and Amana’ 
respectively, 

Ramachandra, it seems, had more than one son. But anfortuna- 
tely, epigraphical evidence is not forthcoming in this respect and 
the other sources—the Muslim chronicles and early Marathi 
literary works—are not clear on this point. Tt is generally taken by 
Fleet, Bhandarkar and other early historians that Ramachandra’s 
son was calied Sankara. Nilakanta Sastri calls him Sangama."4 
Venkataramanayya metions him as Bhillama." But it has been 
tly shown that the name was not Sankara but Singhana and 
that he had a brother named Bhiliama.^* 

The Marathi sources give confiicting accounts. The Bhanuvijaya, 
for instance, states that Ramachandra had three sons, Sankara, 
Ballala and Bimba. According t> this work, Ballala did not 
tolerate Sankara becoming king. So Ramachandra partitioned the 
kingdom and sent Ballala to Trikalinga. The Mahakavati Bakhar, 
on the other hand, states that he had four sons, viz, Sankara 
Kesava, Bimba and Pratapasa. It adds that Sankara and Kesava 
were placed at Devagiri, while Bimba was governing Udayagiri and 
Pratapasa was in Alanda. But these versions seem to be very unreli- 
able, particularly the statement that the country was divided and 
that Ballala was placed in Trikalinga. Trikalinga, i.e. the Andhra 
country, was under the Kakatiyas and no part of that territory was 
under the Seunas during the time of Ramachandra, Until more 
conclusive evidence comes forth, it is safer to surmise that Rama- 
chandra had only two sons, Singhana (i.e. Singhana I) and Bhillama 
(ie. Bhillama VI). He appears to have had a daughter who was given 
jn marriage to Haripaladeva. Her name, however, is not kuown, — 

An inscription discovered by the present author at a locality 
known as Dhababawdi in the Dhulia District of Maharashtra State?* 





Fi Narasimha Murthy states (op. cit., p. 103) that Singhans bad two sons, 
Jeitugi and Sarzngapami. He further surmises that Sarangapani left for the 
Kakatiya kingdom following his fight with Kamara. and settled there i : 
feudatory of the Kakatiyas. This surmise is based on en inseription from angal 
which mentions Singhana and Sarangapani. Jt is obivious that these two prin. 
belong to a diferent family and aot to Lhe main Seuna line. 

?9paithan plates, op. cif. 

24flistors of South tida, p. 297. 

25 Fgrlv Muslim Expansion in South india, p. 15. 

26R C. Mujumdar (Ed... The Deihi Suleanute, pp. 4835. 
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carries the genealogy one step further. Referring itself to the reign 
of Suratuna Mahamanda, the record mentions a Melugideva, son ot 
Singhanadeva, The palaeography and the cyclic year Srimukha 
a eredi ihe record: help ein aactibiageal to 1333534 Apo and 
in identifying Surarama Muhamenda with Sultan Mohammad bin- 
Tughalaq. On chronological and other considerations, this Singha- 
nadeva can be identified with Singhena II, the son of Ramachandra. 

Singhana’s son Melugiof the record will, therefore, be Maltugi III 

Who is the last known member of the far i Md 


: The genealogy as discussed above is shown below in tabular 
orm: 
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Scunachandra 1 
Dhadiysppa I 
Bhillams I 
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Tonnur—lis Importance 
in the History of Karnataka 


R. VASANTHA 


Tonnur is in Pandavapura Taluk of the Mandya District and a 
place of considerable antiquity. It is situated at the southern foot of 
the Melkote hills, about 10 miles nordh-west of Srirangapatnam 
and about 2,miles to the west of the main road from Pandavapera 
to Nagamangala. 

Importance: Tonnur has played a great role in the history of 
Karnataka after the advent of Ramanuja to Mysore in the 12th 
century A.D. Though the place is now a deserted area, it is import- 
ant from the historical, religious and artistic points of view. Tt was 
one of the provincial capitals of Hoysala Vishumvardhana m the 
42th century A.D., and some of the ruins of the monements of that 
period are to be seen now. The tradition that Ramannja stayed for 
a few years at Tonnur accounts for the celebrity of the place as a 
centre of pilgrimage and it is also a place of considerable artistic 
interest with its temples dating from the times of the Hoysalas. 

The place is referred to in inscriptions as Yadavapura!, Yadava- 
nareyana-chaturvedimangalam? and Tondanurs — Tonnur is a 
corruption of the fall form Tondanur, The Hoysalas claim to have 
belonged to the Yadu vamsa* and the name Yudavapura is after 
thi racc. 

History: The hisiory of Tomner begins with the rule of ihe 
Hoysalas. The inscriptions found in Tonmur are cousiderable in 
number, ranging upto thirty-one. Two inscriptions belong to the 
period of Vishnuvardhana, eleven to the period of Nara’ imha L, 
twelye are of the period of Ballala II and the remaining six are 
undated inscriptions. 

Tonnur prior to Vishsucardhana: An inscription. found in 
Srirangepamam Taluk robab'y of 1120 ^.D., records that Vishnu- 
vasdPana made e sad Tuyvalesvüra which his avve 
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Madalamahadevi? had installed at Yadavapura. it is clear from 
this inscription that the place was well known as Yadavapura 
before the time of Vishnuvardhana. But, now, no temple of 
Tuvvalesvara exists. 

Vishnuvardhana: Vishnuvardhana had made Tonner as his 
residence in 1128 A.D. An inscription found near the Chamundi hill 
states that Vishnuvardhana made a grant to the Marbbalatirtha 
while in his royal residence at Yadavapura.? Another inscription in 
Chikkamagalur Taluk, probably of 1125 a.n., also records the resi- 
dence of Vishnuvardhana at Yadavapuras 

An inscription found on the mantapa? in front of the Lakshmi- 
devi shrine in the Lakshminarayana temple! at Tonnur records that 
it was constructed by Heggade Suragiya Nagayya as per the orders 
of the king Vishnuvardhana. The inscription is dated by scholars 
to 1120 A.D. 

^ few of the Tamil inscriptions in the Lakshminarayana 
temple at Tonnur belong to the period of Vishnevardhana. One of 
the records mentions one Tirvvarangadasar!!, who, ia an inscription 
of Narasimha I at thc Krishna temple, calls himsclf a disciple of 
llaiya'vani? (Ramanuja). This reference to Ramanuja in an inscrip- 
tion confirms the traditional account of his visit to Tonnur, The 
tradition states that Tonnar was the capital of the Hoysalas and 
that it was here that Ramanvja met Vishnuvardhana and converted 
him to Vaishnavism, 

The above inscriptions cteariy say that Vistnuvardhana had his 
residence at Yadavapura in 1128 A.D, The following lines" (174-78) 
of the inscription of 1122 a.p. a'so tell us that Ramanuja lived for 
sometime at Tonnur, in the Hoysala-desa, which was ruled by 
Vishnuyardhana : 











€Scholars are of the opinion that Breyanga had two queens, namely Echata- 
devi (Ng. 28 and 30) and Mahadevi, a Chola princess (Ak. 102). But the present 
inscription (Sr. 43) shows that Ereyanga had one more queen by name Madala- 
mabadevi. 

1 Ep, Carn., HI, My. 16. 

? MAR., 1932, p. 189. 

V Ep, Carna, XIV, Sr. 232. 

11n the year 1116 A... Vishnevardhana defeated Adiyama. the Chola 
governor of Talakad and in the next year, 1117 A.o., he constructed several 
temples for Vishnu in various pu; ts of the realm. Of these the Vijayanarayana 
temple at Belur, the Lakshminarayana temple zt Tonnur and the Kirttinarayana 
at Talakad bear his inscriptions—MAR., 1932, p. 3. 
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aaen agag ropata | 
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Tt is stated in the inscription, Srirangapatnam 232, that a portion 
of the Lakshminarayana temple at Toanur was built in about 1120 
aD., by theorder of V shnuvardhana, Another inscription! tells us 
that even so late as 1189 AD., two famous generals were stationed 
at Yadavagiri (Melkote) to guard the fort, thvs showing that this 
part of the kingdom was guarded as an important outpost even 1n 
the time of Ballala IL. Therefore, it may be concluded that Tonnus 
inued to be the royal residence of the Hoysalas for some years 
ast. Thetraditionali* date of Ramanvja's visit to Tonnur, namely, 
the year of B.hudhanya corresponding to 1099 aD., does not fall 
within the reign of Vishnuvardnana. Fither there must be some 
mistake about the date or Vishnuvardhana might have taken his 
residence at Tonnur when his brother Ballala I was on the throne. 

Narasimha I: The Krishna temple at Tonnur was built during 
the reign of Narasimha 1 in 1158 a.v., by Kutiandi Dandanayaka."” 
The Kailasesvara temple was also built in the same reign buta few 
years earlier than the Krishna temple. Two inscriptions in the 
Krishna temple, probably of 1162 A.D., record grants to the temple 
by the great minister Heggad; Damanna and by Tiruva- 
rangadasar?, a disciple of Ilaiyalvan. Tiruvarangadasar appears to 
have been an important personage as his name occurs in other 
inscriptions also in connection with grants made to the temples by 
officers under Ballala Lf. 

Ballala II; Of the inscriptions at Tonnur, one records a grant 
in 1175 awt, by Mahapradkana, Sarvadhikari, Dandadadhishthayaka, 
Mahopasayata, Hiriya Heggade Machayya in company with Heggade 
Kesiyanna and Heggade Komanna to the Lakshminarayana temple 
at Tonnur. Another grant by the same Machayya along with Heggade 
Kesiyanna, Heggad? Komanna and Heggade Mahadevanna is given 
in 1167 A.D., to the Vitrirunda Perumal (Krishna) at Tonnur. 
A third grant given to the god Varadaraja of Conjeevaram by 
granada Kaliyana, who is said to have purchased the lands 


























35 Fp. Corn, XIV, Sr. 152. 
16 Gargparamparaprehhayam, «died by Anantacharya, p. 77 
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granted by him from the Heggude Ereyanna. There is a 
grant? given to the Viuiranda Perum z. 

Nayaka He ggade Mayanna by the orders of the 4 an, Hezgade 
Suragiya Nagayya. In some of the Tamil inseriptions, which may 
belong to the reign of Ballala $1, tho the name of the king isnot 
mentioned, Utramanambi?, Tiruna , who is Aecio 
as the singer of Tirusaymoli, Gomatatiu Iramapiran?*, Kulushekara- 
and Taiyapiran Tittan? figure as the donors. Several of 
these names were borne by the immediate disciples? of Ramanvja- 
charya and it may perhaps be persumed that some of the donors 
mentioned in the inscriptions were their grandsons, In one of the 
inscriptions a grant of 50 gadyanas is made by Tirenara yurdasar 
and Gomatattu Lramapiran for white-washing the mantapa of Vira- 
bailala, apparently a mantapa caused to be built by him. 

Ballala HI: Dre to the invasion of Muslims in 1327 A.D. 
Dorasamudra, the Hoysala capital, fell into disintegration. Accord- 
ing to Rice?l, after the capture of Dorasa mudra, Ballala UI retired 
to Tonnur which continued to be the seat of gover: 
fifty years. Bet, there is ro distinct proof for this an 
Ballala Ht living at Tiruvannamalsi dering this period. 
1331, 1333, 1339, 1340 and 1342 I 
.. After the period of Ballala Mf, no inscription is found at 
Tonnur except one belonging to the reign of F dar Ali, Even 
though there is searcity of epigraphical sources after the Moysalas, 
it can be inferred, from the style of architecture, that the Vijaya- 
nagara and Mysore kings had also taken a role in the history of 
Tonnur by constructing mukiamanlapa, patelerka: anamandapa 
etc, to the temples at Tonnur, - I 

Haidar Ali: An inscription of 1722 a.p., found at Krishnaraja- 
pet ‘Taluk records the grant of a village Chattamagere by Krishna- 
raja Vodeyar H of Mysore to Heider Ali for 219 pagodas, in order 
that Haidar All might present it to the tomb of Salar Musud 
Khadrist at Tonnur to provide for feeding tlic poor. 
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svara iempies were constr ected in the days 
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Narasi 

Lakshminarayana Temple: The originai temple consisted of à 
earbhagriin, a vestibule and raruraama. The main image of Vishnu 
as Narayana, which is about @ high, stands ona Garuda pedestal 
under a padna ceiling, holding in four hands sankha, padma, gadi 
and chakra. The prabhavali anà the image arè of one piecè. 

^ Gajalakshmi pane! is on the vestibule doorway. The 
lathe-turned and finely polished soap-stone pillars in the 
navaranga Wave close resemblance with the central pillars of the 
Belur hall. 

Deeply cut cornices, the right-angled pilasters and niches are 
found on the outer walls of the main shrine. The turrets over the 
niches are pyramidal in their outline and have tapering vertical 
bands which are typical of the Belur turrets. 

‘The vimana oves the main shrine, the muk hamorapa which has 
fifty pillars of the cylindrical type, the potatankana which has fifty 
pillars of the octagonal type and the mahadvara are later structures, 
probably of the V jayanagara and Ei rly Mysore periods. 

‘The Lakshmi shrine which stands in the outer prakara had 
also been constructed in the days of the Hoysalas as it bears on 
inscription of Vishnuvardhana. 

Krishna Temple: The gurbhagriha, the vestibule and the ranga- 
mantapa appear to be the earlicst structures. The rangamuntapa 
consists of sixteen cylind: al pillars of granite. The outer walls of 
the garbhagriha and vestibule have octagonal cornices, square pilas- 
ters and niches which ere similar in some respects to those of the 
Ranganatha temple at Srirengapatnam. The cornices have orna- 
mental kistimukhas and are surmounted by a row of soa-horses. The 
vimana is constructed with large bricks and is octagonal, having 
four niches projecting forward as in some Chola structures. 

The image of Vishnu-Krishn: is seated in the centre in sukhasana 
with his hands thus disposed: abñaya, chakra, sankha in threc hands, 
the front left hand resting on the thigh. The two consosts, Rukmini 
and Satyabaama, stand on either side of Krishna. 
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The large mavaranga hall havin: een Huted pilasters, the 
porch in front of it, the inner wall of the outer prakara, appear to 
have been built in the days of Ballala II. The rasanta-mamapa, the 
mastikal and the large door-frame about 18’ high are also of the 
Hoysala period. 

The metal images of Krishna, Rukmini and Satyabhama belong 
to the carly or middle Vijayanagara period. The figures of Rukmini 
and Satyabhama stand in #ribhanga pose. Krishna stands as Gopala- 
krishna with flute in his hand. 

Narasimha Temple: Tradition connects this temple with Rama- 
nujacharya though there is no historical proof for this. The temple 
isa small structure of the Hoysala-Dravidian school. The main 
deity is Narasimha in the attitude of yoga. 

A plaster relievo of Ramanuja is kept at the north-east corner 
of the navaranga?* The image is seated in padmasuna with a seven. 
hooded cobra over its head. Tradition accepts this as a contempo- 
tary image of Ramanuja. But it is possibly a later piece. 

Kailasesvara Temple: The temple is now in e dilapidated condi- 
tion. A dark linga about 23’ high is found in the garbhagriha, 
Several inscriptions belonging to the Hoysala period are found on 
the cornices and slabs. 

Moti Talab: This tank is said to have been constructed at the 
orders of Ramanujacharya and named Tirumalasagara. An inscrip- 
tion of 1150 A.D., found at Krishnarajapet Taluk? refers to this tank 
as Yadavasamudra and local tradition also states that the original 
bund was constructed in the days of the Hoysaías. So, it is possibly 
a constriction of the period of Vishnuvardhana. Picces of stones 
containing fragmentary inscriptions of about the Chalukya and 
Hoysala times, many sculptured pieces, cornices, stone fragments 
that were once parts of temples are found to have been used for the 
construction of the steps of the tank. These support the tradition 
that the original bund was repaired in the times of Tippu Sultan. 
The tank is fedby Talekere Halla or Hebbahalla which takes its 
origin at Narayana Durga, the chief feeder to the tank. Nasir Jung, 
son of a subedar of the Deccan, who was at Tonnur in 1746 A.D., 
gave it the name of Moti Ta! 
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Shahji in Karnataka 


B. MUDDACHARI 


Tue entry of the Marathas in Kacnatak affairs is an event of great 
significance in the history of South India, The breakdown of the 
Vijayanagar empire, which had stood as a great bulwark against 
the advanciag tides of Muslim invasions for more than two and a 
half centuries, was just a prelude to most of the enterprising 
chieftains of the south to assert their independence. Among thoso 
that rose into prominence in the seventeenth century were the 
Marathas and the rulers of Mysore. 

Shahji (1594-1664), son of Maloji Bhonsle, father of the great 
Shivaji, laid the firm foundation for the rise of the Maratha power 
in Karnatak. His rise in Karnatak like that of many other great 
men was as much due to his energy, enterprise and perseverance as 
to the opportunities which presented themselves in the seventeeath 
century. 

Bijapur, which is now a district of the Mysore state, was a 
powerful Shahi kingdom in the 17th century. Bijapur and Golkonda 
began to take keen interest in the affairs of South India. A 
partition treaty was signed in 1636 between Shahjahan, the Mughal 
emperor and the two sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda, according 
to which the latter could extend their schemes of conquest only to 
the south. It was after this arrangement, Shahji went over to the 
side of the Bijapur Sultan and his entry coincided with the Bijapur 
activities in Karoatak,! 

Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur (1626-1656) sent a second 
expedition to Karnatak under Ranadulla Khan with Shahji as the 
second in command for the conquest of the Karnatak countries, 
particularly Mysore, It was in this expedition that Shahji stepped 
on the soi! of Mysore. Being second in command of the Bijapur 
army, he could inñucnce his army chief and see that things would 
move in the right direction. The other Maratha generals who 
accompanied the expedition were Vedoji, Raghava Pandit, Siddoji 
and Kanaoji. With these generals, according to e. Chikkadevaraya 
Ranadulla Khan set owt with en army of 40.000 





Vamsava 


For details see B. Muddachari : Tie Mysore-Maratha relatos in the 17th 
cenar jun rocusti 
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horse, 40 e. ts and 10,605 oot. Tn 
was seized. Shutting himsc!f up in the fort o 
gowda, its ruler. prolonged the fight fo 
overwhelmed by the besjegers. In this ç 
author of Shiva Bharara says- "Tho. Rajah of Bingrool (Bangalore) 
was expert in the art of fighting and after a bold stand lasting 
for many days, he s";rendered the fort of Biagrool.”* The war came 
to a close hy the conclusion ofa treaty in which Shahji played a 
leading role as a mediator, Kompegowda was sent to Magadi with 
his family and followers and Bangalore was handed over to Shahji 
as pex his desire. Govinda Vaidya says: “with the permission of 
the sultan of Bijapur, Ranadulla Khan gave Bangalore to Shahji 
and marched on with political programme (i.e., conquest Sriranga- 
patna). 

The acquisition of Bangalore in December 1638 was an 
important landmark because from 1638 till 1684 under Shahji 
Bangalore remained a principal centre of the Maratha activities 
in Mysore, Shahji ford sufficient opportunities in Bangalore to 
build ep his career and carve out an independent principality of 
his own since, in course of time, the influence of the Bijapur govern- 
ment over the distant possessions declined. Snahji, “the cleverest 
and the most ambitious” man that he was, turned Bangalore into 
a convenient military base for his future operations against 
Kanthirava Narasaraja Wodeyar of Mysore (1638-59). 

In January 1639 the Bijapur army laid siege to the fort of 
Srirangapatna, Shahji, Vedoji and Raghava Pandit actively partici- 
pated in this campaign by commanding independent battalions 
under them. The Kannada sources, literary and epigraphic, throw 2 
flood of light on the siege of the Srirangapatna fort by the Bijapuris. 
The siege was raised and a treaty was signed between Ranadulla 
Khan and Kanthirava Narasaraja on 21st January [639.4 With this 
the stage was sct for both Kanthirava aud Shahjito play their vital 
tole in Karnatak politics, 

In 1640 the Sultan of Bijupur orgenised the ¿ürd Karnak 
expedition for several reasons? Shahji moved from Bangalore with 
an armyand assisted Ranadulla Khan in the conquest of several 
Karnatak territories including those of Kanthirava Narasaraja. As a 
result of this expedition several important places like Doddaballa- 
pura, Tumkur, Kunigal, Chikkanayakanahalli and Ramagitidurga 
were left in charge of Shahji. 
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The fourth Karnataka expedition was fitted out under the 
generalship of Mustafa Khan ¿nd the fifth one under the leadership of 
Vedoji. These two expeditions ended in failure excepting the re- 
occupation of Turuvekere. Consequently, three distinct settlements 
cou'd be seen, one at Bangalore under Shahji, another at Turuvekere 
under Afzal Khan aad still another at Basavapatna under Murtuza 
Baig. Among these three generals, Shahji enjoyed large power, 
having control over all the Kernatak territorics." 

In the conflict between Mysore and Bijapur, the Marathas 
gained too many advantages. Shahji enjoyed the confidence of the 
Bijapur Seltaa and was particularly friendly with Ranadulla Khan. As 
Bangalore and Bijapur were far from each other in those days of 
difficult communication, it is no wonder if Shahji assumed a tone of 
independence and roya! splendour. Several sources throw welcome 
light on the grandeur of the Maratha court established by Shahji 
at Bangalore, Paramananda says : Shahji took the delightful place, 
Bangalore from Kempegowda which was presented to him for his 
own maintenance by Ranadulla Khan,” 

Bangalore, grew to be a prosperous city under the Kempe gowda 
family, The fort gates and the big towers in the four quarters of the 
city and severa! tanks inside the city were the objects of great attrac 
tion. Temples dedicated to Shiva, Purvati, Vishnu and Dharmaray 
added to its beauty. A record compiled in 1803 mentions; “Being 
pleadse with thes ight of Bangalore, the security of its fortress and the 
salubrity of its climate, Shahji made up his mind to fix his head- 
quarters there."* The fort was repaired and provided with a strong 
artillery. Under the care and efficient administration of Shahji it 
became the principal centre of Maratha culture. Doddaballapura. 
and Kolar rose into provinces during this period. On certain 
occasions, when not engaged in military expeditions, Shahji used to 
stay either in Doddaballapur or Kolar. Nandi was his summer 
residence. The Palace which he beilt was named “Gowri Mahal" 
and the popular version is that it was in the present Basavanagudi 
extension of Bangalore city. His court was adorned with poets, 
musicians and saints. Having heard the fame of Shahji and the 
patronage he extended to men of learning at his court, Jayaram 
Pindye, the author Rad/u-Madhava-Vilasa Champu and Parnala- 
Parvata-Grahan- Akhyanam, went al the way from Nasik to Bangalore 
and, through à man named Shivareya Gosvamin, was introduced to 
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Shahjiat his court. Shahji received the poet warmly, exchanged 
greetings and for a while was perplexed when the poct placed 
before him twelve coconuts. On learning that the poet could 
compose poems in twelve languages, Shahji felt relieved. He 
encouraged both Sanskrit and Marathi, Eminent poets like Mathari 
Bhatta, Naropant Hanumanthe and others fiourished at his court. 
Naropant Hanumenthe and his two sons, Jenardanapant and 
Raghunath panth were well-known personalities of the time. Prabha- 
kara Bhatta was his royal chaplain. 

Shahji was a great administrator. He imported many Maratha 
familics from Maharashtra and employed Marathes in the admini- 
stration. He was required to please both his subjects and sovereign at 
the same time. The love and confidence that he earned was so much 
that the Sultan in one of his leiters addressed him as “our Shahji 
Bhonsle, the pillar of our state?"** Thus he remained loyal to the 
Sultan of Bijapur. 

Shahji had the privilege of meeting his wife, Jijabai, son 
Shivaji and the tutor, Dedaji Kondedev at Bangalore. In accor- 
dance with the wishes of his wife, Shahji celebrated the marriage of 
Shivaji with Saibai Nimbalkar on a grand scale and formally 
bestowed on him the Poona jugir, Jijabai was glad at this aud, 
having visited a number of holy places in the Karnatak, she returned 
to Puona with the newly wedded couple and her party." 

Shahji was not destined to enjoy peace at Bangalore for a long 
time. He came into conflict with Mysore in 1642. Mysore was not 
reconciled to the existence of a miniature Maharashtra in Karnataka 
with Bangalore as its capital. In May 1642 Nanjarajaiya, the Dalvoy of 
Mysore, routed the army of Afzal Khan and occupied his strong 
military base, Turuvekere. This was followed by the reduction 
of Anebagur. Shahji could not save Afzal Khan because his 
military equipment was inadequate to meet the situation. This 
event showed that Shahji was to be very careful in dealing with 
Kanthirava Narasaraja. 

In 1644 Shabji opposed Kanthirava Narasaraja in alliance with 
Narasimha Nayak of Holenarasipur. Murtuza Baig and Shahji were 
the principal generals who co-operated with the chief of Holenarasi- 
pur against Mysore at the head of an army consisting of good 
horse. But the combined armies were defeated and dispersed by 
Nanjarajaiya. The hostility wes terminated by the conclusion of 
a treaty according to whicu Narasimha Nayaka retained his princi- 
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pality by paying al! the arrears of tribute duc to Mysore. This 
event shows that Shahji did not remain an idle aad unconcerned 
spectator in the drama staged by Kanthirava and that he used all 
possible means at his disposal to check the progress of the latter 
by making alliance with such a power as would oppose Mysore. 
This event further strengthened the resolution of Shahji to put 
down Kanthirava at an appropriate time. 

The year 1645 witnessed a war between Kanthirava Narasaraja 
and Nanjundaraja of Piriyapatna. The latter chieftain sought the 
assistance of Shahji against Mysore. Shahji, Vedoji and other 
Bijapur generals advanced at the head of 8000 horse, 15000 foot and 
finally encamped at Bettadapura nca: Periyapatna. The army of 
Ikkeri too joined Shahji. From there the combined armies marched 
and reinforced the Periyapatni army. In January 1645, the fortress 
of Periyapatna was besieged by the Mysore army. The siege was 
protracted for nearly ten months, upto October 1645. Kanthirava won 
a brilliant victory over the allies, Periyapatoa was incorporated into 
the kingdom of Mysore on 7th October 1645. In the light of the 
contemporery Kannada sources, it is difficult to agree with J. N. 
Sarkar's view that Shahji remained idle during the period between 
1644 and 1646. Zahur, the author of Muhammad Nema, on whom 
Sarkar relied, was not able to gather correct information regarding 
Shahji's activities in Karnatak during this period and, therefore, 
omitted to mention Shahji's deeds in his work. 

‘The deteriorating political situation in the Karnatak and the 
reverscs that the Maratha generals suffered at the hands of the ruler 
of Mysore again, led to the Bijapur aggression. In June 1646 an expedi- 
tion was fitted out under the leadership of Mustafa Khan. Shahji and 
Asad Khan who were expected to co-operate with the Bijapur 
generals in their Karnatak adventures, joined the Bijapur army at 
Honnali near Basavapatna, The Bijapur expedition was directed 
against three powers, Kanthirava, Shivappa Nayak and Sriranga 
Raya. Shahjit ook part in the battles against all these threc. Shivappa 
Nayak of Ikkeri meekly submitted to the enemy and extended his 
helping hand when Mysore resisted the invaders. In January 1647, 
Mysore won a victory but its army chief. Nanjarajaiya was killed, 
The defeat of the Bijapur army was a terrible blow to the Maratha 
interests in Mysore. But it must be remembered that Shahji was 
just building up his power at Bangalore with limited resources and, 
© was uot able to kelp the Bijaparis in defeating Mysore, 

Being frustrated in their second objective of humbling 
Kanthivava, Musiafa Khan aud Shahjiturued their attention Lo thei. 
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next objective, namely that of dealing with Sriranga Raya. When 
Mustafa Khan arrived at Shivaganga in Bangalore District, Sriranga 
Raya, the last ruler of the decadent V gara empire, sent his 
envoy, Venkayya Somayaji, with peace terms to purchase the retreat 
of Mustafa Khan. Shahji, with the real desire of serving the cause 
of Vijayanagara, mediated and pressed his army chief to accept the 
terms of treaty of Somayaji. But the disloyal conduct of the Nayaks 
of Madura, Tanjore and Gingee spoiled the entire atmosphere of 
mutual accommodation and goodwill. They intrigued and brought 
about the war between the Bijapuris and Sriranga Raya. But for 
Shahji, the reconciliation between Mustafa Khan and Somayaji 
would have been impossible. By the bad counsel of the envoy, 
Sriranga Raya turned down the mediation of Shahji aud went to war 
against the Bijapuris. Shahji regretted for what had happened.” 

On 12 January 1648, at the instance of the Bijapur Sultan, 
Mustafa Khan marched on his last Karnatak expedition. Shahji was 
ordered to accompany him. Along with Shahji, Siddi Raihan and 
other nobles, Mustafa Khan reached Gingee. To the bewilderment 
of the southern powers, Mustafa entered into an alliance with 
the Golkonda general who was already there with the idea of 
besieging the fartress of Gingee. The Golkonda general withdrew 
his forces. At once Shahji proceeded and conquered in onc day the 
forts of Jangama and Trincomali. It was during the siege of Gingee 
that Shahji was arrested and put in fetters on 25 July 1648.5 

According to the Kannada source, the arrest of Shabji vas duc 
to Shivaji’s aggression in Maharashtra. The Bijapur Sultan thought 
that if Shahji were arrested, his son would behave better.” But 
things did not move according to his expectations. A compromise 
was effected between the Sultau and Shahji whereupon the former 
called Shahji to his presence, honoured him with the role of a 
minister and set him at liberty on 16 May 1649.? Shahji returned 
to Karnaiak and remained in Raichur making Kanakagiri his head- 
quarters. Now Shahji was in possession of four Jagirs, one wus the 
Jagir in Maharashtra, the second was Bangalore, the third was 
Jagadeva Raya’s country and the last one was Kanakagiri. With 
these texritorics Shahji could indeed count himself a great Maratha 
leader. 

The Mysore-Maratha relations were thoroughly embittered in 
1658 when war broke oit between Shahjiand Mummadi Kempegowda 
of Magadi (1652-74). Ever since the acquisition of Hebbur in 1650 
by Mysore, Mummadi Kempegowda had remained an intimate ally of 
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Kanthirava, Mummadi Kempegowda had not forgotten the loss of 
Bangalore. The existence of the miniature Maratha court at 
Bangalore ander Shahji was an additional humiliation to him. 
Intent upon reteking Bangalore in alliance with Kanthirava, 
Kempesowda declared war against Shahji, and indicted a crushing 
defeat upon him. Ekambara Dixit, the court poet of Mummadi 
à, who relates this cvent, docs not mention more 
details relating to the war between the tivo powers than this 
defeat. Some mutual understanding must be assumed to have 
been entered into between the two parties sometime in 1658, In 
July 1659 Kanthirava Narasaraja died, His death removed from 
the scene of action an important raler. Shahji heaved a sigh of 
relief. For twenty years (1639-1659) Shahji and Kanthirava had 
fought with each other almost frequently. There existed no occasion 
for them to improve theit relations, Shahji co-operated with ever 
Bijapur general who led an expedition against Karnatak and foughty 
against Kanthiraya with varying success. Kanthirava on the other 
hand resisted every time with all the power and resources at his 
disposal. Both of them tricd to overpower each other but none 
of them succeeded in the venture. On the whole the Mysorc- 
Maratha relations during the time of Kanthizava did not improve, 

Kanthirava Narasaraja was succeeded by Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar (1659-1673). At the time of his accession Shahji was in 
Madura. Shahji and Mulla Muhammad, as desired by their over- 
lord, had marched with an army and conquered Tanjore. Muthu 
Virappa Nayak of Madura was threatened. Mannarkoyil and 
Vannam fell into their hands. A severe famine broke out. This made 
them withdraw from the Madura region accommodating matters 
with the Nayaks.* 

For three years (1660-1652), Shabji did not interfere in the 
affairs of either Bednur or Mysore, because from 1660 to 1661 he 
was in Gingee to break up the combination formed by Chokka- 
natha with the object of re-establishing “the ancient king of 
Bisnagar (Vijayanagar) in his country, to give Gingee to its 
Nayak and thus to remove the evils that had resulted from the 
mistaken policy of Tirumala Nayak.” In 1681 Shahji succeeded in 
conquering the forts of Tegnapatam (Cuddalore) and Porto Nova 
and in 1662 he went to Poona in order to bring about reconci+ 
tiation between his son, Shivejé and the Rijapur Suhan. Towards 
the end of 1662 Shahii returncd to Bangalore, 

Shaiji practically had no cest t 
the Kaynatak, He fougñi two more batidos, ous wii 
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Ikkeri in which he won a victory, the second with the ruler of 
Mysore in which he suffered reverses, Shahji bought off the 
enemy by paying a small sum of money. After an eventful carcer 
of 26 years in Karnatak Shabji passed away in 1664 at Hodigere in 
Shimoga district. 

 Shahjí's fame has been overshadowed by that of his son 
Shivaji. It is true that Shivaji had created an enduring edifice of a 
kingdoin as big as Great Britain. But the achievements of his 
father in Karnatak cannot be ignored. Shabji had already 
built a Maratha kingdom in Kirwatak long before Shivaji 
dreamt of Maharashtra, The effects of his work in Bangalore 


could be seen even today after centuries of change, in the existence 
of several Maratha vestiges, 
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Mysore and the 
Confederacy of 1780 


B. SHEIK ALI 


A powerful Confederacy, such as had never been seen before, of the 
Indian powers came into being towards the close of the year 1779. 
The confederates, Nana, the Nizam, Sindhia, Bhosle and Haidar, 
agreed to attack all the presidencies of the English. Nana and 
Sindhia were to take Bombay, Bhosle whould invade Bengal, the 
Nizam would scize the Sarkars and Haidar would attack the Car- 
matic. It is interesting to enquire, who formed this Confederacy, 
and what was the role of Mysore in it. 

Who took the leading par: in the formation of the Confederacy 
is a controversial question. Among the Confederates, Nana, Sin- 
dhia, the Nizam, Haidar and Mudaji Bhosle, the last could easily 
be excluded, for he was on the most cordial terms with Hastings 
evenaficr joining the Confederacy. Concerning the rest, various 
views are held. Sardesai makes Nana the mainspring of the grand 
alliance. Professor Sinha thinks that it was on Haidar’s initiative 
that Nana formed the Confederacy.” The Nizam himself claimed 
that he was the author, and his claim was accepted both by Warren 
Hastings and Philip Francis? But none of these views seems to 
represent what really had happened. 

There is no doubt that the Nizam had some justification for 
his bold assertion that he played the leading role, but that was in 
the early stages, and not in the actual formation of the confederacy. 
As early as April 1778, Thomas Rumbold, the Governor of Madras, 
wrote to Hesrings that the Nizam had ordered his commander, 
Fazal-Baig Khan, to proceed to Poona with a body of troops for 
the purpose of assisting the Marathas In June 1778 the Nizam 
wrote to Madras that if the English were to persist in their 
support of Raghunath Rao, the Nizam would be compelled to assist 
the Peshwa by virtue of the treaty subsisting between the two 
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powers? The Nizam wrote to Bengal also in the same tone express- 
ing the same desire of assisting the Poona ministers, liam Far- 
mer, & Bombay civilian, wrote from Poona to William Hornby, 
the Bombay Governor, that in return for the Nizam’s services Nana 
had promised him certain districts, which Haidar had usurped from 
the Marathas.? These facts show that a union of interests between 
Nana and the Nizam had already taken place, but there is some 
difference between vague promises of help and the actual commit- 
ment to assist by a formal treaty, which had not yet been envisaged, 

Nana assumes leadership of the Confedera y after August 1778 
when he wrote to the Nizam, that the Marathas would punish the 
English in alliance with the French: The Nizam had so long been 
only talking of concerted measures to oppose the English, but Nana 
took the first effective step by bringing è third party, the French, 
into the picture. [t must be remembered how important this French 
intrigue was, But for St. Lubin, the French adventurer, who posed 
himself a$ ambassador at Poona, assuring Nana of French aid, and 
Rellecombi's (the French Governor of Pondicherry) going to Mala- 
bar with troops, we doubt very much if Hastings would have made 
advances to Mudaji, particularly when both Francis and Wheler 
had opposed the measure. 

What was Haidar’s role at this time, the middle of 1778? He 
was at war with Nana’s party in Poona, and was willing to co- 
operate with the English in supporting Raghunath Rao's claim to 
Peshwaship.? Haidar made advances both to the Madras and Bom- 
bay Governments.” His policy did not change until the fall of 
Pondichersy in October 1778, Till then his and the English policies 
towards the Marathas were identical. Haidar was as much a suppor- 
ter of Raghunath Rao’s cause as the English were. He had seized 
the Maratha territories south of the Krishna which had offended 
the Poona ministers, as also Cuddapah and Kurnool which had 
offended the Nizam. When the French, the Marathas and the 
Nizam had openly exhibited hostility ageinst the English, Haidar 
had given them the greatest assurances of his attachment to them, 
although this attachment was intended to serve his own interests, 

In July 1778 news reached Bengal that hostilities had broken 
out in Europe. Events moved fast; the capture of Chandranagar, 
the despatch of Elliot to Nagpur, the march of Leslie’s detachment 
to Berar, and the fall of Pondicherry, all followed in quick succes- 
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sion. About the same time, July 1778, Nana emerged tesa inu 
series of revolutions at Poona. The Bombay Government ses lye 
to support Raghunath Rao and to conduct him to Peona. in V = 
ber they sent a detachment io conduct Raghunath Rao o ee 
and Rumbold acquired Gantur, concluding a defensive allay 
with Basalat. These events precipitated great diplomatic ac ah Y 
Al! the Indian powers were stirred. The Poona Ministers 2 É 
the immediate danger of losing all power. The Nizam’s districts i 
Berar were likely to be seized. Haidar grew restless, for his E 
depots of Pondicherry and Guntur were cut off, aud Me E pan 
about to be taken. Thus ali the major powers began to feel 
their interests would suffer, if the activities of the company's ser- 

s were not stopped. i 
a learning di a Bombay army was wel! on its way to p 
Nama asked the Nizam for aid. Fazal Baig Khan, the ec. 
commander, who was at Poona, but who was not on good terms wit 
his master, informed Mudaji that Nana had offered the Nee 
gtant of land in return for his aid. Nizam readily EOM ha 
Nana’s call, and joined him ; besides, he induced Mudaji e one 
same, Disappointing Hastings’ high hopes, Madaji dec us te 
counteuance his policy, and refused to co-operate with Go! ri . 
Thus both Nana and the Nizam were active in the field, but t e 
main initiative had come from Poona. The greatest difficulty in the 
way of a Confederacy was of inducing Mudaji to Join it, for pee 
had kept him on his side, Mudaji was really an important meme 
of the Maratha empire unlike Raghunath Rao, who was disli 
in all civcles, and who had no army, no finance and no state pis 
of any material help to the Company, until they won a batile for 
him. d 

Why did Mudaji decline to accept Hastings’ aid? Hastings it 
promised him the Peshwaship at Poona. Relations between Mui 2 
and Hastings had been so cordial that the latter took it for peus 
that whatever he would propose the former would accept, This di 
not happen because of the Bombay Governments wrong policy at 
this time. They espoused Raghunath Rao’s cause and actually Sent 
an army to restore him to power. This caused a change in Mudaji 
who had been promised power at Poona, and who now thought that 
he was deceived. It was because of Raghunath Rao that Hastings 
lost Mudaji’s support, and it was again because of Raghunath Rao 
that the Nizam was so hostile the English. 

fn January 1779 the Bombay Government sent an army to Poona 
in order te instal Raghuasth Rao as Peshwa, but this army suffered 
a humiliating defeat and was compelled to sien a humiliating Con- 
vention at Wodzaon on 11th January 1779. The Convention, had a 
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of the presidencies of the Company, It introduced a new power who 
was destined to dominate Indian politics for a decade and a half, 
namely, Mahadaji Sindhia. Tt was to Sindhia that Raghunath Rao 
delivered himself up. 1t was Sindhia who dictated the Convention, 
and who retained the two English hostages, ft was Sindhia’s leader- 
ship that had won success in the field, and it was he who assumed 
the chief role in Maratha politics after the Convention. Nata 
was still powerful, but he was a man of political abilities, like 
Dupleix, with no military prowess. Sindhia like Haidar was 
proficient in both, and leadership in those days very often devolved 
on those who possessed both these talents, 

Sindhia’s conduct from January to July 1779 was quite strange. 
He was expected to be highly displeased with Goddard's march to 
Surat, bat he was not displeased, Likewise, Bombzy's peremptory 
repudiation of the Convention was expected to enhance Sindhia’s 
resentment of them, but it did not. Goddard suspected that Sindhia 
would eventually seek British assistance,!! Sindhia commanded the 
largest army, nearly 50,000 cavalry, which excited Nana’s jealousy. 
There were two partics in Poona, Nana and Hari Pant on one side, 
and Sindhia and Holkar on the other. Thus there had been a 
shift in the Maratha leadership from Nana to Sindhia, and the 
Confederacy had not yet come into being, 

In June 1779 a dramatic event took place. Raghunath Rao 
escaped from Sindhia's custody, and fled to Goddard, who gave him 
protection.” Once again the Indian courts at Poona, Hyderabad and 
Nagpur were electrified with hectic activity. Raghunath Rao had 
earlier renounced all claims to the Peshwaship and had thrown the 
insignia of royalty received from the titular Raja of Sstara into the 
Ganges,^ But that did not prevent him from taking one more 
chance. It must be remembered that it was from Sindhia’s control 
that he had fled. Sindhia’s honour was at stake, The escape added 
to Nana’s jealousy of Sindhia.1t [t looked as if Sindhia would strain 
every nerve lo retrieve his honour. He composed his differences 
with Nana. Before the escape Sindhia had stood for accommoda- 
tion, and Nana had defeated his attempts; but after the escape, 
Sindhia was converted to Nana’s views, 

Nana made urgent appeals to the Nizam for an alliance. The 
Nizam once again responded favourably, and exhibited more bad 
temper on the escape than Nana did. Nan 
with the French also. Dewa 
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incensed Haidar as well. Thus the situation was ripe for w: clear 
standing among all ihe Indian powers, Nana, the Nizam, 
Sindhia, Mudaji and Haidar. e 
> E iens activity o? July and August bore fruit in September, 
when Goddard broke the first news of the formation of fonter 
to Hastings, that Nana and Sindhia had entered into a scale te 
ten agreement with Haidar, the Nizam and Mudaji to md ea 
vera! attack upon all the three presidencies. Goddard added that 
the information he had received seemed to be authentic, fons 
had gone from Ujjain to Poona, where Dewagar Pandit anc i 
Vakils from the Nizam and Haidar were also present- Tois new 
was authentic in all respects except for Haidar's formal inclusion, 
ich t lace in February 1780. : 
ku "Mudaj join the Confederacy? Goddard gives us an 
explanation, which throws new light on our knowledge ae e ut 
deracy. He wrote to Hastings, “I have been secret Sapam is 
Sindhia advised Nana to gein over Moodajee to bod Dus n 
representing how mach more it would be for his honour and a S ud 
to connect himself with them who were Marathas med wi i 
Foglish by offering to invest him with ihe office ol Te 
(Senapati), one of the most considerable in the state, an gr 
corresponding with that of Buckshy in the Mogul Court ^ eae 
give the vacant dignity of Sahou Raja to Chimra, the eee iim 
son, With thcse splendid and flaticring offers and Ji indi as P 
ance, if Moodajee would raisc an army of Thirty Thou Aue 
attack Bengal, the Dewan was dismissed to his Midi s e 
had promised Mudaji the Peshwaship at Poona, but Sindhia a = 
ched Hastings by promising much mote, the post of Commana - 
Chief to Mudaji, and the titular headship of the state to P 
Chimnaji, In those days when power was steadily puse n 
heads of State to ministers, the office of Commander-in x m 
certainly much more attractive than the Peshwaship. whe 8 
Sindhia was sincere in this offer cannot be ascertained, but it served 
the immediate purpose, namely to disengage Mudaji from Hastings 
and include him in the Confederacy. we give some ai to 
Goddard's intelligence, for otherwise it is difficult UE a 
Mudaji’s conduct, who, having promised full support to esting, 
disappointed him so much as to join his hostile camp. Si f 
seems to be the main instrument in bringing over Madaji to m 
minister's side, Mudaji later wrote to lfastings wo it vee ae 
Se had compelled him to join the Confederacy.” The 
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Nizam owned to that fact, and toid Hollond that he had threatened. 
Mudaji of an attack, if he did not participate in the Confederacy. 
But in view of what Goddard wrote to Hastings, the Nizam’s bold 
assertion was a boast, and Mudaji's explanation to Hastings was an 
excuse to cover up his shortcoming, 

Why did the Nizam join the Confederacy ? This is not difficult 
to explain. He had been Consistently opposed to English support of 
Raghunath Rao. Rumbold’s conclusion of an alliance with Basalat 
the acquisition of Guntur, the despatch of a force there and the 
demand for the remission of iribute further alicnated the Nizam 
from the English, Having joined the Confederacy the Nizam cid not 
execute his share of the responsibility, namely an attack on the 
Sarkars, because Hastings appeased him in time by assuring him 
that Raghunath Rao’s cavse would not be Supported, that the 
demand for the remission of tribute would not be pressed, and that 
Guntur would not be retained, Raghunath Rao recedes ipto the back- 
ground from that time and his cause never heard of. This was a 
wise move on Hastings’ part. 

Why did Haidar join the Confederacy ? He joined it because the 
English at Madras had disturbed his relations with the French, who 
had been supplying him with arms, and not because he was interested 
in Maratha Politics. He was interested in the problems nearer his 
home, namely the policy of Madras with respect to Guntur and 
Mahe and (he disturbances on his western coast. Added to these, 
Haidar's own ambitions had something to do with his participation 
in the Confederacy. When the Company's Governments were 
Involved in difficulties, he would not miss an opportunity to advance 
his own interests. A fine opportunity presented itself to advance 
his interests. When all the presidencies were involved in troubles, 
when the principal Indian powers had arraved their forces against 
them, and when he knew how il! prepared Madras was, his ambitions 
received a new fillip, When other powers had joined against the 
company his alliance with Madras or even his neutrality would have 
been an excuse for his neighbours to destory him later. If such an 
exigency were to arise, he could rely on none, for his experience of 
the English policy in his wars against the Marathas was too fresh for 
him to expect any succour from them, On the other hand if he suppor- 
ted the Indian powers he would gain both their favour and possibly 
some advantage in the Carnatic. As for his ability to overpower the 
English army, he trusted in the French t. whose intrigue in 

evely court, whose success in Amer hose promises of the 
Speedy despaten of an expedrtion to India, removed all doubts, ifhe 
kad any, of a aiscominure, Moreover, lus Indian colleagues had 
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promised to engage the English attention in other sectors of the war. 
The Confederacy at first roused tremendous national sentiments, and 
Haidar’s letter to Basalat rang's minister betrayed ihe same senti- 
ments. But knowing Haidar’s character as we do, it istoo much to 
expect that any scutiment but that of self-interest would have 
prompted him to undertake a venture of that magnitude, In short 
Haidar’s desire to become the Naweb of Carnatic was one of the 
main causes of his joining the Confederacy. 

Haidar's part in the formation of the Confederacy was very little. 
He was rather induced to join it. [n the confused politics of the 
Marathas he was .not sure which party, Raghunath Rao or Nana 
would finally win. He had nothing to gain from either. Left to 
himself, he would have preferred Raghunath Rao's accession to 
power. Onc of the articles of his treaty with the Marathas stated, 
“In course of the war, should Rogonant Row be taken prisoner, 
you [Haidar] require him to be given up to you. This, as he is our 
particular euemy, we cannot agree to, bul on knowing your reasons, 
we will endeavour to accommodate ourselves to them”, ™ As late as 
September 1779 his differences with the Poona Court had not been 
resolved, for Krishna Rao Ballal, Nana's agent, asked Haidar to join 
the alliance and to give up his designs on Adoni and Mudagal 
belonging to Basaiat.® in January 1780 Nana sent a person, 
Krishna Rao Joshi to Haidar to settle the outstanding differences 
and prepare the ground for his entry into the Confederacy. Nana 
was still demanding a large sum towards the arrears of the chauth. 
The confirmation ofthe Maratha districts in Hajdar's occupation 
was another difficulty. In February 1780 Haidar sent a person to 
Nana to adjust his difference with Poona, and a formal ircaty was 
concluded in that month, 

Thus it appears that it was neither the Nizam, nor Nana nor 
Haidar who was the main architect of the Confederacy, but it was 
Sindhia. All the violent outbursts of the Nizam ever since March 
1778 had come to nothing. All the diplomatic skill and shrewdness 
of Nana had been equally fruitless. But when Sindhia took a keen 
interest after Raghunath Rao's escape in June 1779 the Confederacy 
was formed within three months. The idea of a Confederacy might 
have originated with Nana, but in its execution Sindhia’s part was 
éecisive, for Mucaji’s inclusion in it, which was the most difficult 
part of it, was accomplished by Sindhia’s interventions, Sindhia 
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worked from behind the szene, and all negotiations were conducted 
in Nana’s name. The escape of Raghunath Rao seems to have been 
the deciding factor in making Sindhia take un active interest, and in 
rallying all the Maratha chieftains to the rank of tie Poona 
ministers, Nana's negotiations with Haider made no progress until 
Sindhia’s influence became more manifest in Poona politics. 
Sindhiz was the person who negotiated an alliance between Haidar 
and the Maratlas.? As Nana had been at war with Haidar, it is 
quite probable that Haidar became more inclined tojoin the Con. 
federacy only after Sindhia stood guarantee for the faithful imple. 
mentation of the terms of the alliance, although Guntur, Make and 
Tellicherry counted more with Haidar thau Maratha Politics. We 
lack corroborative evidence to establish Sindhia’s role in the Cos- 
federacy on a more solid basis, but until that can be done or undone 
by the availability of more evidence, we regard Sindhia as having 
played the mosi vital part in the final stages of the Confederacy. 
Haidar's own contribution to the Confederacy wes his vader- 
standing with thc Frenoh, which made it more powerful, This 
understanding was reached by the Fren initiative. A French 
man, Piveron de Morlat, who was formerly Procurer General at 
Pondicherry, resided at his court, and became his friend. The 
French governor at the Isles of France, De Souillac, an energetic 
person Was anxious to retrieve th ench losses in India, He instruc- 
ted Piveron to conclude an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Haidar, by which both parties were to “chastise the English.” The 
Agreement was that the French wou'd send 15,009 to 16,000 tr 
to the Coromandel coast to co-operate with Hai r, Who was to bear 
their expenses and give them provisions. Thus a powerfel Confede- 
racy came into being which embarrassed the English enormously. 
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James Miil's Views on the 
Necessity of Wellesley's War 
Against Tipu Sultan 


B. SURENDRA RAO 


Tux purpose of this paper is to analyse the views of James Mill on 
Wellesley's War against Tipu Sultan, The destruction of Tipw's 
power in 1799 has bcen admitted as one of the brightest feathers 
in Wellesley's cap, more so because in so doing, he overcame a 
mighty obstacle and ensured the steady progress of the British to a 
position of supremacy in South India. Bat James Mill in his History 
of British-India has vehemently argued that Welleslcy's war against 
Tipu Suitan was unjustifiable and unnecessary. Since the arguments 
of Mill, as also his conclusion, are unique and extraordinary, they 
deserve the attention of a student of history. 

James Mill, in his characteristic coldness of logic, argues that 
the war against Tipu Sultan could be either due to Wellesley's dis- 
approbation of the Treaty of Scringapatam (1792) or due io the 
political changes which rendered the power of Tipu far more 
formidable in 1798 than it was in 1792, or due to a mere inflammated 
state of mind on the part of the Governor-General? And then, he 
Proceeds to examine these three possibilities; The first possibility 
is dismissed on the ground that nowhere in his official corrospond- 
ence did Wellesley state any disapprobation of the Treaty of 
Seringapatum, which, according to Mill, meant that no disapproba- 
tion of it existed in his mind,’ it has often been observed that it 
was a dubious policy to restore to power a bitter foe?; and we 
cannot with certainty state that Wellesley approved of such a 
policy pursued by Lord Comwallis. It is true that Welleslcy did not 
explicitly state his disapprobation in his oficial correspondence. 
But only a poor logic would conclude that no such disapprobation 
existed in his mind. In fact, Wellesley was as much aware of the 
implacable feeling of enmity and revenge which Tipu nursed in his 
heart after 1792, as were some of his discerning contemporaries. 
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Wood refers to this fastt, as does Siz John Malcalm.* Even before 
Wellesley landed in India, he was informed of the dangerous 
prospect of an alliance between the French and Tipu, and in a 
{etter which he wrote to Henry Dundas from the Cape of Good 
Hope, he proposed his plan to organize an alliance of the British 
with the Marathas and the Nizam with a definite view to thwart 
the ambitions of Tipu.* Therefore, it is reasonable to suppose that 
Wellesley was, from the beginning, doubtful of the arrangements 
for a durable peace which the Treaty of Seringapatam sought to 
ensure, In fact, that treaty had left Tipu’s pride scotched, and 
provided ample opportunities for him to equip himself for a war of 
revenge. And it is quite ualikely that Wollesley should be blind 
towards the alarming nature of that transaction. If he had not 
explicitly condemned the treaty, it was only a gentleman's way of 
desisting from an open condemnation of the act of his illustrious 
predecessor. Mill’s argument, therefore, looses ground on a deeper 
analysis of the problem. His was a crude and simple diagnosis, and 
he conducted no X-ray operations. 

Mill also dismisses the second plea, and argues that Tipu wis 
not more formidable in 1798 then he was in 1792. Instead, it wes 
the English who had “advanced in all the elements of political 
power", that is, the enjoyment of peace, the acquisition of French 
and Dutch settlements in India, und an experience to reap the fruits 
of their new acquisitions." On the other hand, Tipu, exhausted by 
the war aod humiliated by the defeat, could not be expected to make 
such progress, The disabilities under which Tipu laboured after the 
Treaty of Seringapatam certainly could not provide a favourable 
atmosphere for any alarming growth of his power. Mill's argument 
appears to be too specious to inspire credence. We need not strain 
‘ourselves too much to show the instances in history where humilia- 
tion has acted as the most irresistible force in building up the sinews 
of war and in arranging a comprehensive and ruthless plan for a 
war of revenge, Tipu's actions truthfully conformed to this rule. 
Those factors which Mill considers disabilities were, in fact, the 
very force which propelled Tipu to build up his military strength to 
the consternation of the English. 

After au attempt to cstablish that intrinsically the British had 
seater chance to grow in power —an argument which has failed to 
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id proceeds to prove that they were not weaker in 
respect of allies. The Marathas dreaded the increase of Tipu's power 
and if they showed any indifereace, it wasdae to the fearthat hy crush- 
ing Tipu, the English might grow too formidable But the arrangements 
of 1792 which provided for the co-operation of the Marathas against 
the aggressions of Tipu were still valid. The Nizam, on his part, had 
sought the alfiaace with the English because he had increasingly grown 
jealous of the French influence in his own court. The British, there- 
fore, were not wholly at the mercy of their allies, and it was 
evidently their strength. Mill concludes that the “English were, in 
the first place, stronger, intrinsically, and in the next place, not 
weaker, on any rational ground of computation, in respect of allies, 
jn the ycar 1798, th i The contention of Mil! is 
not wholly unsound. But we are not quite convinced by his argu- 
ment that the strength of the British ought to have been a factor to 
prevent a war against Tipu Sultan. The strength was consciously 
guined, lest their enemy would prow stronger, The strength of the 
British in respect of allies was the fruit of shrewd diplomacy, and it 
was the first decisive step in the reduction of Tipu’s power. Mill has 
obviously failed to notice the real role of diplomacy in the conflict 
between the English aud the tuier of Mysore. And this failure led 
him to spin extraordinary arguments which intrigue his readers. 
Mil! further proceeds to inquire into the question as to how far 
the connection between Tipu and the French could form a pretext 
for the we In this he errs in reading the facts. He argues 
that Tipu was desirous of having the French officers to train his 
army, for which purpose he sent his agents to the [sle of France. 
To win the support of the French he announced his hatred against 
the English with all his wonted exaggeration. The foolish French 
Goveraor, Malartic, converted the two agents of Tipu into ambas- 
sadors for the purpose of contracting an alliance with the Sultan.’ 
Mill has unfortunately overlooked the roal intention of Tipu in 
sending the delegation to the Isie of France. Wellesley was con- 
vinced of its aggressive designs." Mir Hussain Alikhan Kirmani 
refers to the French influence on Tipu as one of thc chief causes of 
the war, for, the English feared that the French assistance would 
render Tipu's power quite formidable.* More than anything else, 
Mohummud Ibrahim, one of the ambassadors dispatched by Tipu to 
the Isle of France, wrote to his Sultan the story of his performance. 
“We observed to the Chicis thal for forty years a friendship had 
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subsisted between them aud your Highness, the cin tance of 
which it was not necessary to particularize ; that it was the most 
ardent wish of your Highuess's heart, by mutvul concert to extirpate 
the English Nation Tipu s delegation to the Isle of France was no 
ordinary event so far as the British interests in India were con- 
cerned. That Tipu failed to realize his ambition is altogether a 
different matter. His mode of transaction revealed his “amazing 
political blindness,"I: But there was no reason why Wellesley 
should have ignored the action of Fipu. The Governor-General had 
iormed definite views about Tipu’s plans, on which he based his 
definite course of action : “Where there is no doubt, there can be no 
matter for explanation.?4 

Mill’s urgument proceeds (urther to say that “the incident 
disclosed nothing with regard to the mind of Tipu, which was not 
perfectly known, believed und acted upon before; namely, his 
eager desire to do mischief to the English, and to unite with any 
power that would bask in the design, more especially with the 
french, whose power and hatred appeared to offer so great a 
resource,’ But io regard the French fear as a common place thing 
becuuse it existed always, can be an unsound proposition. ‘Tipu, 
like his father, was always eager to seek the French help; but by 
1798, he renewed his attempt with a more definite purpose, which 
naturally alarmed the English. Mill's argument is as ridiculous as 
an advice trom a doctor to a chronic patient to have less anxiety 
about his ailment and to make no attempt to cure it. Miil has 
oversimplified the issue when he observes that the connection 
between Tipu and the French was “so trifing, ard thcir mode of 
intercourse so very childish and absurd’, an oversimplification 
necessary for his intended conclusion that there was no reason for 
destroying Tipu at that moment and that no such reason existed 
since 1792.17 Mill refuses to take into account the exigencies of time 
to which many distinguished contemporaries made unequivocal 
references, William Kirkpatrick refers to Wellesey's “prompt and 
energetic measures’ which deícated the hostile designs of the 
Sultan® Wood observes that the Governor-General gauged thc 
political situation correctly aud was wiss enough to take prompt 
measures." Even the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors 

12 Wood, op. cit., Appendix Paper (A), No. I9. 

18. P. Son, The French in India, 1765-1816 (Calcutta, 1953), p. 550. 

13 Minute of the Governor-General (August 12, 1793), Wellies Despatches 
(Vol, 1), p. 17: 
15 Jame: 
16 (bi 
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wrote to Wellesley (dated 18th June, 1798) to understand the 
diplomacy of Tipu and to decide upon the course of action?" All 
those who were required to grapple with the Indian problem had 
understood the gravity of the situation ; but Mill in his cosy closet 
in England, did not. 

Mills another contention is that the act of the Parliament did 
not permit an act of aggression; it only made allowance for selt- 
defence. And, “it will be impossible to show, that the war into 
which thc Governor-General was so eager to plunge, was a war of 
self-defence... "3: But Wellesley was convinced of the dir eneces- 
sity to curb the power of Tipu, which would wliimately ensure à 
a safe ground for the English in India, The war was not simply a 
wer of self-defence; but it was one goaded by ncoossily's shurp 
pinch. And that was a sufficient justification for Wellesley to destroy 
the power of Tipu. His action perhaps did not conform to the 
prescribed tenets; but the extraordinary circumstances which 
prevailed and threateued to wreck the British power in India, 
justified it. 

The utilitarian standards were not fully ignored by Mill in 
judging the action of Wellesley. The material gain that the British 
hoped to make was infinitely less than the expenses which they were 
required to bear to destroy the power of Tipu. It also led to aa 
unfavourable change in the diplomatic relationship between the 
English and the Marathas—the latter, frecd from the fear of Tipu, 
showing greater independence and aggressive attitude.” These are, 
however, arguments without much weight. They all appear to have 
been contrived to denounce the action of Wellesley. Mill is critical 
of the British hatred towards the ruler of Mysore—the English 
hatred was something similar to “the passion of savages against 
their enemy.” % [f Tipu nursed ën incurable hostility towards the 
English, that was but a representation of the orientul character. 
The most regettable thing about the British hatred, according Lo 
Mill, was that it was an imitation by a so-calicd civilized people. 

However, that the action of Wellesley was justified by the 
extremity of circumstances, many historians have agreed. 
P. E. Roberis, after discussing the curious arguments of Mili, 
concludes that ^the plain truth therefore seems to be that 
Wellesley had as good reason for going to war with Tipu us apy 
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| Nayaks of Ikkeri and the 
Haleri Rajahs of Coorg— 
Their Interrelation 
D. N. KRISHNAYYA 


Tue Haleri Rajahs ruled over Coorg from about the end of 
the 16th century to 1834 when the last Rajah of Coorg was deposed 
by the British and deported to Benares. ‘This dynasty is descended 
from the royal family of Ikkeri. A prince of that family is said to 
have come to Coorg in the garb of a Jangama or Lingayat priest and 
first settled in a village called Haleri. There he gathered a large 
number of adherents from among the local people, mostly Coorgis. 

Coorg was ruled in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by 
petty chieftains called Nayaks who acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the Vijayanagar empire. These Nayaks ruled over groups of 
lages, called Nads in Coorg, and were constantly at feud with one 
another. Therefore, there was no peace and a state of anarchy 
prevailed in the country. The Ikkeri prince, Vira Raja, who had 
settled at Haleri availed of this situation and, as the number of his 
followers increased, he defeated the Nayaks one after the other and 
acquired their territories. The last and the most powerful Nayak to 
fail was Karnembahu, the Nayak of Bhagamandala-nad, Since Vira 
Raja had first settled at Haleri in Coorg and ruled from there the 
dynasty descended from him was called the Haleri dynasty, It was 
during the period of Muddu Raja, the third in the line, that the 
capita] was shificd to Madikeri.t 

Now, questions may be asked as to how the Coorg Haleri 
Rajahs can be said to have descended from a prince of the 
Ikkeri royal family and what circumsiances induced him to settle in 
Coorg and carve out a kingdom for him there. 

Doddavirarajendra Wadeyar (1789-1809), the most important of 
the Rajahs of ihe Ha!eri dynasiy and the tenth in the line gota 
history of the Haleri Rajahs of Coorg written. Tn this work called 
Rajendraname reference is made to a transaction between Soma- 
sekhara Nayaka of Ikkeri and Doddavirappa, one of the ancestors 
of the Haleri family wherein ti is stated that Somasekhara Nayaka 
of Ibkeri aud Doddavirappa are of the same family ( 
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the company, some persons who had served in Coorg under Doddavira- 
rajendra Wadeyar and Lingarajendra Wadeyar and had later gone to 
Mysore, appear to have said that the bards of Dodda Virarajendra 
Wadeyar were singing about the Haleri Rajahs as ` Nugger- waleyka 
Pind' (seme *) and ‘Mysore-waleyka Mind? (35 
wost). ‘This means that the Haleri kings were descended from the 
Nagar rulers, but were the paramours of the Mysore rulers. Coorg 
and Mysore were often at war in the times of the early Rajahs of the 
Haleri dynasty and, therefore, the Coorg princes were looking upon 
the rulers of Mysore with contempt. 

The next question that has to be answered is about ihe circum- 
stances which induced the fkkeri prince to carve out a kingdom for 
himself in a country far away from Ikkerior Bednore. Sadasiva 
Nayaka W (1519-1545) of the Ikkeri dynasty had conquered the 
whole of South Kanara and brought jt under his suzerainty, There- 
after, successive Nayaks of that dynasty were coming to South 
Kanara to put down the uprisings of the people and to extend their 
territories to the south. It is possible that the Ikkeri prince who 
founded a principaliy in Coorg accompanied the invading 
army of the Ikkeri Nayaks end, having come to know the anarchical 
conditions in Coorg, which was touching South Kanara in the south- 
east, came to Coorg with a few adherents and first settled 
at Haleri. That he overthrew the Nayaks of Coorg after he settled 
at Haleri and that he beoame the master of the whole country has 
been mentioned above. 

There are some instances on record in both the history of the 
Ikkeri Nayaks and the history ofthe Haieri Rajahs upto 1807, to show 
that the Haleri Rajahs of Coorg were treated as dependents or 
feudatorics of the Ikkeri Nayaks from the beginning of the rule of. 
the Haleri Rajahs in Coorg. 

Venkatappa Nayaka I (1582-1629) of Ikkeri overran South Kanara 
sometime in the second decade of the seventeenth ceatury. On his 
way back from South Kanara he visited the temple of Subramanya 
and from there sent a force against the Rajak of Coorg denianding 
allegiance from him. The Rajah of Coorg. probably Vira Raja, was 
compelled to pay tribute. 

These accounts of the relations between the Nayaks of Ikkeri 
and the Rajahs of Coorg arc found in the history of the 
Tkkeri Nayaks written by F. M. Mascrenhas of Mangalore, but not 
in the * Rajendraname’. The reeson is obvious. Dodda Virarajendra 
Wadeya: neito mention anythi ory t0 his d 
anything which would + his dynasr 
allegiance to any ofher supering power 
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Rani Channammaji of IKkeri having paid a visit to the shrine of 
Subramanya when the Rajah of Coorg paid hera visit. Then valuable 
presents were exchanged between them. Rani Chennammaji ruled 
Bednore from 1671 to 1697. The year of her visit to Subramanya 
is not known. Therefore, Muddu Raja of Coorg who ruled Coorg 
from 1633 to 1687 or his son Doddavirappa who ruled from 1687 to 
1736 must have visited her at Subramanya. 

In the ` Keladi Nripa Vi ijaya’ Chenna Basaya Nayak who ruled in 
Bednore from 1754 to is said to have placed his candidate on 
the throne of the Belur principality over-powering the Rajah of 
Coorg who supported another candidate for that throne in a 
disputed succession. Ji should be remembered that both the rival 
candidates for the throne of Belur were named Krishnappa Nayak. 

Form the instances given in this article we see that the Nayaks 
of Ikkeri looked upon the Rajahs of Coorg as their dependents and 
demanded homage from them. It is for this reason that Haider Ali 
Khan treated the Rajahs of Coorg as his feudatories when he con- 
quered Bednore in 1764, though the Coorg Rajahs denied their having 
heen in such a position, 








Karnataka’s Contacts 
with Ceylon 


S. NAGARAIU 


No attempt at a comprehensive study of the traus-occanic contacts 
of Karnataka has been made out yet, barring incidental observa 
tions by a few scholars in recent years. The field is, by and large, an 
untrodden one. The reason for this lacuna in historical research 
is often considered to be the reticence of the source material 
available. Recent work, however, has shown that this is not the 
exact reason, but as one scholar has pointed out, it is more due to 
an attitude of self-depreciation on the part of the historians of this 
country;*in many instances the references to foreign lands available 
in the indigenous sources have been either misinterpreted, ot 
brushed aside as hollow statements, and the foreign sources have 
hardly been tapped. The study of this aspect of history demands a 
fresh approach. As a step towards this an attempt has been made 
herein to delineate and discuss the political, economic and cultural 
contacts that existed between ancient Karnataka and the island of 
Ceylon. 

Trade and polities appear to have played a prominent role in 
this regard. The island of Ceylon, which is located down the tip of 
the Asian landmass and mid-way on the maritime route between the 
East and West of the ancient civilized world, was of strategic 
importance throughout history. Ancient chronicles disclose that 
ships plying between the Pacific Ocean and the Persian Gulf 
had to touch Ceylonese ports both on their way up and down. Natu- 
rally, this island was the bone of contention for many great powers 
of the past that were interested in gaining control over the money- 
spinning maritime trade. History reveals that there was incessant 
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activity on the part of big powers of various countries to extend 
their political authority or at least to maintain good relations with 
the local ruling families, This is quite explicit in the well recorded 
period of Ceylonese history, when the Portuguese, the Dutch and 
the British were competing with one another to gain hegemony over 
the island.® The position was not different in the periods that prece- 
ded, The political powers of Karnataka too used to take part in 
this game; whenever they gained an upper hand in the politics of 
the South Indian peninsula, they exerted themselves to extend 
their sphere of influence to the isiand of Ceylon, This account is 
mostly the account of such political activity, But such instances 
were intermittent, they being constrained by considerable distance 
between the two countries, Kerala and Tamil Nadu were in an 
advantageous position in this regard due to their geographical 
proximity, but these were also to be humbled first by the Karnataka 
powers before embarking upon any adventure to lay hands in the 
affairs of the island, This demanded mightier leadership and 
greater resources, and such occasions when both were there were 
only a few, 

However, Karnataka had an advantage too to establish contacts 
with Ceylon. Till recently, before the invention of mariner's aids 
like the chronometer and the introduction of mechanised shipping, 
which facilitated travel on uncharted oceans, the ships from west to 
east followed almost the coast line. Mariners, starting from the 
Persian Gulf, used to sail along the west coast of South India, while 
on their way to Ceylon and further east. The western coastline of 
Karnataka stretching for over two hundred miles and commanding 
natural-harbours like Honnavar, Bhatkal, Malpe and Mangalore, is 
mid-way on the route, and it is known that many ships used to 
frequent Karnataka ports. This provided opportunities for the 
people of this country to participate in trans-oceanie activity, But, 
at the present stage of research, it is not casy to make out how far 
the Kaneadigas took advantage of this opportunity. ‘The sources at 
our command are sparse, indirect and intermittent. 

Early Times : The earliest evidence relating to the contacts bet- 
ween Karnataka and the island of Ceylon pertains to the Ist century 
B.C, The Ceylonese chronicle Mahavamsa siates that during the 
time of the king Duttagamini (101-77 B.C), Buddhist monks from 
various countries perticipated in the ccremony of laying the founda- 
tion for the Mahastuna at Anuradhapura. Among them were 80,000 
ascetics from ihe Varavasa country orth-Katra region). who 
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went there under the leadership of Thera Chandagutta. The reli- 
gious fraternity of the two countries may have heen well in contact 
in the succeeding centuries too, It may benoted that it is possibly 
due to this reason that the sculptures from the recently discovered 
Buddhist site at Sannati, in Gulbarga district, have some interest- 
ing features common with the contemporary art tradition of Ceylon,* 

The Chalukya Period: After a long silence our sources 
become articulate again by the latwr part of the 7th century 
AD., by which time a definite political configuration had taken 
place in Southern India, and Karnataka had risen there to be a 
power to reckon with. Now, Ceylon begins to appear in the histori- 
cal records of Karnataka asa victim of political aggrandizement. 
The copper plate charters of the Chalukyasof Badami issued during 
the time of Vijayaditya and his successors* invariably mention 
Simhala as one of the countries from which tributes were recovered 
by Vinayaditya (681-96 4.0.). The earliest record giving this infor- 
mation is the Mayalur plates of Vijayaditya dated Saka 622 (700 
AD.). When exactly his father Vinayaditya had an opportunity to 
extract tributes from Ceylon, is a question difficult to answer. It is 
stated in the copper plates themselves that Vinayaditya ventured to 
enter into the affairs of the countries like Simhala ‘after putting 
down the rampant power of the Pallavas. The texts run ; 


amsa JAINA NABARRA adie EN 

aits iniy fina -Range 
Right from 687 a.D., in the copper plate charters of Vinayaditya 
he is described as having subducd the Pallavas.? It is known that in 
the sevaral wars Vikramaditya I had fought against the Pallavas, 
Vinayaditya had also participated, 1t is likely that the references 
to the defeat of the Pallavas by Vinayaditya are to these carly 
victories, But, if the Chalukya intervention in Ceylon was in conti- 
nuation of a decisive encounter against the Pallavas, a war might 
have been fought early in 693 A.D. or a little before, since the 
Kolhapur plates? dated in that year for the first time include Ceylon 
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in the list of countries conquered by Vinzyaditya, while this informa” 
tion is absent in the plates of the same ruler dated 6222 The 
Ceylonesc sources are silent about this incident. If so, the ruler of 
who accepted Chalukyan suzerainty then would be Manavarma 
Ceylon (668-703 A... This is significant because Manavarma is 
known tohave beenastrong supporter of the Pallavas, and had directly 
participated in several wars fought by them against the Chalukyas 
of Badami,? and it can be easily construed that, when an oppor- 
tunity arose, Vinayaditya took revenge against an ally of his enemy. 

The Rashtrakuta Period: Sources throw light on such contacts, 
again a century later, when the Rashtrakutas were ruling ia Karna- 
taka. The Sanjan plates! of Amoghavarsha I state that when the 
confederacy of southern kings—the Ganga, Chera, Chola and Pandya 
—was subdued by the mighty Rashtrakuta emperor Govinda III, the 
king of Ceylon hurried to offer submission to him by sending his own 
statue and that of his minister, white the latter was camping at 
Kanchi. The Ceylonese sources are silent about this incident. The 
contemporary Ceylonese king was Aggabodht VIII (c. 794-805 A.D.) 

There is one incident mentioned in the Ceylonese chronicle, 
which throws light on the Kamata activities in the island during 
the time of Mahinda IV (c. 953-69 A.5.). Chulavamsa states “The 
Mabha king sent a force to Nagadipa (North Ceylon) to subdue 
this our country. The ruler hearing this sent thither the senapati 
Sona by name to fight against the Vallabha king. Sena defeated the 
troops of the Vallabha and the latter made a treaty with the ruler of 
Lanka. fa this way the fame of the king penetrated Jambudipa spread- 
ing over Lanka and crossing the ocean.” A number of attempts have 
been made by historians to identify this Vallabha, the invader of 
North Ceylon2? Codrington, Nilakanta Sastry and some others have 
identified him as Chola Parantaka, considering Vallabha as a 
corrupted form of Valavan, ú word used with reference to the Cholas. 
But, Basham, Wijetunga and others have shown clearly that this 
must be a reference to Rashtrakuta Krishna TIT (939-966 a.n.) only. 
The name Chola was well known to the Ceyloncse chroniclers, and 
there would he no reason to account for an unusual term employed 
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here. Further, the term VaHlabha, used asa t itle for the kings of the 
Karnataka area is equally known. Fhe author of Chulavamsa himself 
has made use of that in another instance," Hence it should refer to 
the contemporary ruler of Karnataka, viz, Krishna III cf the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty. After the decisive Rashtraketa victory against 
the Cholas at Takkolam in 949 A.D. Krishna III or aticast some 
part of his forces, may have marched southwards towards the shores 
of Ceylon, The Karhad plates! dated Saka 880 (059 ap.) mention 
that he had encamped at that time at Melpadi (North Arcot 
district) and there he received envoys and gifts from his vassals, such 
as the king of Ceylon, and had erected a pillar of victory at Rame- 
Svaram. Another inscription'® includes the Sinhalese king among 
those who bowed down at the feet of Krishna. Moseover, a con- 
temporary literary work, Yasastilaka of Somadeva," also credits 
Krishna with victory over the island of Ceylon. Most of these sources 
are dated around 959 A., within three years of Mahinda’s accession 
in 957-58 aw. Somewhere between 957 and 959, Krishna, in exten- 
sion to his southern expedition, may have succeeded in gaining a 
foothold iu Northern Ceylon, 

His hegemony over that patt of Ceylan was short-lived, and 
Krishna TIT and Mahinda IV were reconciled. But, this incident 
appears to have left a salutary effect in establishing better contacts 
between Karnataka and the island, It may be noted that from this 
time onwards the soldiers from Karnataka used to stay in that 
country, probably as mercenaries. Chularamsa records that, when the 
Sinhalese king Mahinda (c. 978-1029 a.D.) fled away from his palace 
at Anuradhapura, being unable to satisfy the troops, ‘the Keralas, 
Sihalas and Karnatas carried on the Governments It is again in 
this period that there was a free movement of the members of the 
ruling families of the two countries to one another. A Chola inscrip- 
tion! refers to a king of Ceylon, Srivallabha Madanaraja, ‘who had 
lived for sometime in the court of Kannara', ic, Rashtrakuta 
Krishna III. 

Ii appears that the Sitahara family of Konkan belonged to 
Ceylon originally, The Kharepatan plates of Silahara Rattaraja 
describe the members of this family as ‘the best of the Simhala 
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kings’ (ma: fames Pqggsniora az). In the Jaffna region, it 
js said, there are many families with the name Nolambarayar.?t 
These may have been the descendeats of the ruling house of 
Nolambavadi of Karnataka, which had been subjugated by the 
Rashtrakutas at that time. Again, a number of families and persons 
claiming the name Ganga are known to have held high offices under 
the Cholas and the Sinhalese kings, and some cf them had gained 
imperial status in Jaffna later in the 15th and 16th centuries A.p.22 
H is likely that the ancestors of these might have migrated from 
Karnataka. It is interesting to note that a number of gold coins, 
with *caparisoned elephant" on the obverse and ‘feral arabesque’ on 
the reverse, useally ascribed to the Gangas of Talkad, have been 
found in Ceylon. A hoard of 179 coins of this type was unearthed in 
1922 at Allaippidi in Jafna district. 

The time of the Later Chalukyas and Hoysalas: The Narendra 
inscription?! of Kadamba Jayakesin I, dated 1125 A.D., credits one 
of his ancestors, Chattayyadeva (Shashthadeva, 1005-1050 A.D.) with 
a number of maritime adventures. He is stated to have captured many 
islands like Kavadidvipa and built a bridge with a multitude of 
ships upto the shores of Lanka and demanded tributes from the 
kings of that couatry : 

(dun O sanaan Sedo D taong dash coisi 
Bey nb, odanéoro denso Sl), wq isang wedo ved 








This figurative accouut is an attempt to recount one of the naval 
expeditions undertaken by Kadamba Shashthadeva, probably some- 
time during the time of Chalukya Jayasimha IL (1015-42 An). An 
inscription of the time of Bhuvanaikamalla describes him as One 
whose feet shone by the glitter of the jewels of crowns of many kings, 
among whom the Simhala ruler is also included.2 Whatever be the 
veracity of these statements, there appears to beno doubt that during 
the time of the great emperor Vikramaditya VI, when Karnataka had 
gained an edge over the other powers of Southern India, there were 
attempts towards the extension of its influence to the island of 
Ceylon. The Rajapura (Bastar district) copper plate grant of 
Vikramaditya VI dated in the yezr 1076 A.D., mentions this; and 
this is corroborated by Bilhana's Vikvamankadevachartia, wherein it 
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is stated that the Simhala king submitted at the very approach of 
Vikrama?? 

The exact political impact of Vikramadityz’s expedition to 
Ceylon is not easy to assess, but this surely paved the way for further 
contacts. Chulavamsa makes reference to anexchange embassies of bet- 
ween Karnataka and Ceylon in this period during the reignof Vijaya: 
bahu 1 (c. 1055-1110 A.D.) : ‘Envoys sent by the Karanata monarch 
and the Chola king came hither with rich presents. They sought out 
the monarch. He was greatly pleased thereat. After rendering both 
embassies what was their duc, he sent at first with the Karnata 
messengers his own envoys to Karnata, with choice gifts’. This was 
perhaps in 1084 A. In the account pertaining to Jayabahu 
(9. 1110-1116 A.D.), Chulavamsa rcfersto administrative divisions like 
Dvadasasahassaka (12,000) and Atthasatassaka (8000), and such are 
heard for the first time in Ceylonese history. The practice of adding 
numerals to the names of administrative divisions was a system 
widely prevalent in the Chalukyan territory and a similar practice 
was probably introduced as a part of the administrative chaages 
attempted in Ceylon at this time. A number of Karnata mercenar- 
ies had been maintained in Ceylon during this period; Chulavamsa 
states that Gajabahu I (1137-53 Aw.) had kept the Karnata soldiers 
in readiness to fight against his rival Parakramabalu L7? 

A glimpse of peaceful contacts that existed at that time is also 
provided by a rare epigraph from Sravanabelgola. While describing 
the spiritual succession of a line of Jaina teachers there, one 
kirti is praised as the ‘sun to the lotus, the logic of syadrada, who 
was honoured with arghva and padya by the Sinhalese king. From 
the internal evidences in the record itself, this Yasahkirti can be 
placed in the 12th century A. Parakromubahs I (1153-86), the 
great emperor of Ceylon, known for the innumerable irrigation 
works he caused to be made for the benefit of the people, named a 
few canals he constructed as Tungabhadra, Malaprahari and 
Kaveri Trade too flourished between the two countries. A number 
of inscriptions of the five hundred of Ayyavale, a merchant guild of 
Karnataka, mention that they moved to various countries for busis 




















2 Chapt. 1V, 20. 

28 Culavainsa, 1, 60, 24 te 28, However, the Cholas maimed tbe Sinhalese 
messengers while they were passing through the Chola country on their way Lo 
Karnataka, Enraged by this unfriendly act Vijayabahu declared war with the 
Cholas. 
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ama being onc of them. [L is known that Lamba- 
karma is the name of an ancient tribe in Ceylon which played a 
prominent role in the affairs of that country. It is likely that 
Lambakama of the epigraphs is a reference to Ceylon itself. In 
Abhilashitarthachiaramuni So mesvara refers to pearls, emerald and 
sapphire from Ceylon. It may not be unreasonable te think that 
these were imported to Karnataka from that country. 

In the 13th century A.D. when Hoysala Narasimha I1 (1220-28 
A.D.) interfered in the politics of the Tamil country, he came into 
conflict with the Ceylonese. The Hoysala general Gopaya played a 
prominent role in the military activities iu the South and was famous 
s ‘Samudra Gopaya', the epithet Samudra having been gained by 
him probably from the victories he sccurcd in maritime battles, It 
is said that he slew one Parakramabahu of Ceylon, who had 
joined the enemy.® An unexpected support to this incident comes 
froma Tamil source from Ceylon. Segarajasekaram, an astronomical 
work written in Jaffoa, has in its introductory portion a verse in 
praise of au ancestor of the Jalna Kings who fought with the 
Poysala king: “The king, who went, fought and conquered the 
Canares¢ at Antaravalli, and the king who punished the Poysala by 
cutting off the trunk of his enraged cicphant. The ruler at this 
time in Ceylon was Magha (c. 1214 1235 an.) and it is likely that 
the unfortunate Parakramabahu who met his death at the hands of 
the Hoysala general is a minor chief of North Ceylon, Despite 
political rivalrics, matrimonial ailiances among the members of the 
royal houses of the two countries appear to have been made in this 
period. Chulusunsa states that Vijayabahu IV (ç, 1271-73 a.D.) had 
brought hither (Ceylon) the King's daughters from Jumbudipa and 
they made the nobles of the foreiga lands king's kinsmon.t Due to 
such alliances probably one of the sous of Virabahu, nephew of 
Vijayabahu IV, was named Tribhivanamalla, and one of the brothers 
of Vijayabaku himseli had the name Trailokyamalla*, names that 
were in use inthe royal families of Karnataka, An inscription from 
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Kenjeru, Udipi taluk, dated 1282-83 Ap. refers io one Patfuda-piriy- 
arasi Ballamahadevi as bora in the family of Manabharana. Mana- 
bharana was a well knowa prince of Ceylon, who was virtually the 
ruler of that country in the early part of the [ith century Ap. 
yanagara cpoch aud later: A number of records of this 
period testify to the impact of Karnataka ou Ceylon. A record 
of 1385-86 relates that prince Virupaksha conquered, among others, 
the Sinhalese! Tae Ariyur plates describe him as one who received 
tributes from Ceylon.* It is known that Harihara Il appointed 
Virupaksha (Virupanpa-odcyar) as the viceroy of the Tamil 
country and that he put down the rebels there with a stern hand. It 
was probably on this occasion that Virupanna-odeyar led an 
expedition to Ceylon and extracted tributes from its ruler.® A 
statement in the introductory portion of the Sanskrit drama, the 
Narayani-vilasam by the prince Virupaksha himself, describes him as 
having set up a pillar of victory in that island.” This conquest is 
probably the one referred to in the Sinhalese work Rajavali as the 
Malabar invasion of Mahadesa (Central Ceylon}, in which King 
Vijayabahu of Gampola was killed.# The conqueror is said to have 
loft a viceroy in Kandy who is called Sojawana Sevo Raja. Mendis 
considers that the territory conquered by Virupaksha may be the 
Jaffna kingdom only. Codringtom probably contributes to this 
view and refers to the Sinhalese poems of the time which speak of 
the people of Jaffna as Canatese, ic, of the Vijayanagara forces 
settled theres! If the Rujavali account of the conquest referred to 
above is considered to be the same as the Vijayanagara invasion, 
Virupaksha may have reached as fat as Central Ceylon. The con- 
temporary king in Central Ceylon was probably Bhuvanekabahu V 
(1369-91). In Jaffna Vira Alakesvars of Rajigam or his predeces- 
sor was ruling, On the basis of references available in the Indian 
records, the Vijayanagara conquest of Ceylon may be placed around 
1385-86 A.D. 

About fifty years later, towards the end of the reign of Devaraya 
II, there was another invasion over Ceylon.*! The Nayar inscription 




















4: Ramesh, K. V. : (4 History of South Kunara, Dharwar, 1970), thinks that 
Ballamahadevi may have belonged to a family of Aiuvakheda, as her name and 
titles are similar to those that prevailed in South Kanara itself (pp. 125, 127). 
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KAKNATAK A'S CONTACTS WITH CEYLON 16t 
of thisking dated 1260 (1468 An.) describesthe king as recover- 
ing tributes from Ceylon? J^ Probably as a 
result of these politizal relations, Devartya married a Sinhalese 
princess, who is named in a copper plate inscription as Simhala- 
de It is of interest to note that this Simhaladevi is the mother of 
Virupaksha, who succeeded Devaraya to the Vijayanagera throne. 

Abdul Razzak also throws some light on Karnataka-Ceylon 
connections. He informs that when Devaraya's minister ‘Dainang’ 
(Daudanayaka) had goue on a voyage to the frontiers of Ceylon, the 
king's brother treacherously killed the nobles and there was confus- 
ion in the capital. Then the king requested ‘Dainang’ to return, 
and he came back aud set right things^ This Dainang is identified 
by many scholars as Lakkanna Dandanayaka, the governor of the 
southern territories2° Many inscriptions ascribe to him the title 
Dakshinavamudradhi pati’, which might have been duc to his victor- 
ious activities in the Southern ocean, which necessarily brought 
him into contact with Ceylon. However, the Simhala allegiance to 
Devaraya was short-lived. The Ceylonese sources disclose that one 
Sapumal Kumaraya conquercd Jatlna and even led an expedition to 
Adirampet in South India, Mendis thinks that this was afler the 
death of Devaraya.* It is also likely that the event could have 
taken place after Lakkanna’s return to the capital. 

F Rajanatha Diadima's Sa/uvabAtyaduyan?*, a historical poem gloris 
fying the Vijayanagara king Saluva Narasimha (1486-91 A.0.) has an 
account. of this king’s expedition to the South. It states that after 
his success in the Tamil country he went to Trivandrum, and at that 
time the Simhala king showed inelination to enter into a treaty 
with him. Bat, at the instance of a chief called Kutavachalendrata- 
tavasin (not identifiable; “Nrisimha invaded Nagamandala, He left 
à garrison there and returned with a desire to conquer Prithugiri.”’0 
Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangzr suggested that this Nagamandala 
could be Nagarakhanda (Shimoga— North Kanara region). But it 
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appears more logical to identify this with Nagadipa (North Ceylon) 
which is just st a day's distance from Kerala where Nrisimha had 
camped with his army ; further, there was no necessity to conquer 
Nagarakhanda as it was already under Vijayavagara sway. This 
contention is probably substantiated by references in 2 number of 
inscriptions to the conquest of Lanka by Narasanayaka®, the father 
of Krishnadevaraya and Achyutaraya. The king’s claim of the 
conquest of Lanka may have been based on his general’s achieve- 
ment, and, in any case, Vijayanagara had extended its political 
authority over Ceylon. It is said that a literary work has a confirm- 
atory reference wherein Saluva Narasimha js said to have received 
tributcs from Ceylon. According to Luigi Barthema who visited 
India in 1507, Ceylon or at least some of its kings, acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Vijayanagara." 

Subsequently too, a number of kings of the Vijayanagara dynasty 
claim to have conquered Ceylon. The Piranmalai inscription refers 
to the conquest of Ceylon by Krishnadevaraya®, and on internal 
evidence the event is ascribable to 1522 century a.p. An inscription 
in the Rojagopala temple in Tanjore, dated 1539 AD., informs that 
Achyutaraya conquered Iam (Ceylon). He is said to have planted 
a pillar of victory at Tamraparni. His successor asivaraya fas 
a similar claim and is described in inscriptions as ‘conqueror of all 
countries and Ceylon’ He had appointed Ramaraja’s cousin 
Vitthala as Viceroy of the Southern country including Simhala. 
Another inscription says that he ‘looted Ceylon’. It is somewhat 
of interest to note that the inscriptions with such claims are known 
only from the Tamil country. Heras thinks that these events of 
conquest, loot etc., might have a reference to the invasion of 
Ceylon by Krishnappa Nayake, the Governor of Madurai against 
the king of Kandy. Vijayanagara's hold on Ceylon at this time 
appears to be supported by a statement of Ferishta who says 'Rama- 
raya summoned all his dependents from the banks of Krishna as far 
as the island of Ceylon’, to participate in the bactle of Rakkasa 
Tangadi. [n some later Vijayanagara records too kings like 
Sriranga and Venkata are credited with control over Ceylon; but 
thesc can be easily dismissed since these rulers were weaklings who 
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were unable to stand firm jn their own territories.” 

The commercial activity that existed between Karnataka and 
Ceylon is testified by the discovery of a number of Vijayanagara 
gold coins in different parts of Ceyion. The Numismatic evidence 
starts from the time of Devaraya H, and includes gold pagodas of 
that king as well as pagodas and half pagodas of Krishuadevaraya, 
Achyutaraya and Sadasivaraya.* Cultural influences too might have 
been there. It is suid that the Gadaladeniya Vihara at Polonnuruwa 
built by Bhuyanaikabahu IV cf Gampola is the only Buddhist 
Vihara built of stone and has all the characteristics of the Vijaya- 
nagara style of architecture.” 

The power and glory of Karnataka cease] to flourish after the 
collapse of the Vijayanagara empire. Karnataka stood divided 
between the Adilshahis in the north and a number of petty princi- 
palities in the south engaging themselves in internal squabbles. 
The Portuguese had gained mastery over the Arabian sea. From 
now on Karaatas are rarely heard of in Ceylon, and if they find 
mention, they were there only as servants of u foreign power, us 
mercenaries in the Portuguese army. 











jewing certain evidences relating to the Vijayanagara conquest 
of Ceylon (Ind. Ant., LXI, pp. 215 and 223), Sulecore opined that there was only 
ore conquest by Vijayanagara during the time of Virupaksha } and all the later 
references to Ceyles jayanagara inscriptions are only due to a habitual 
practice of claiming glory through the past achievements of their predecessors. 
But, we feel, the details sissa above reveal Liat Saleterc had underestimated the 
power of the Vijaya: 
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Sources of the History of 
Karnataka in Sanskrit 
Literature 

R. S. SHIVAGANESHA MURTHY 


Ix the field of Sanskrit literature, the sources of th : 
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royal houses ace preserved in Sansisit, though it ma Vas He 
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viz, Rajararangini. The other biographies that WEINEN paa. 
are more literary productions than histories. The hist wia ponit 
poets give is not merce chronicle of evenis but it is BRE x 
and blood. These works, which are designated nsed. WHR ife 
kavyas’ in the history of Sanskrit licrature, if ve it evel 
as sources of history. d a aO, 
The poems which are not the biographi [ki 
those works which are not poetical Sar sch ines oud oer 
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light on the topographical and geographical ines por ae 
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As far as Karnataka is concerne a 
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entire period of Karnataka history. For the ace V yin ai SEE 
En sats only two works; the Vikrumpukadovacharita, E e 
ukya period and ihe Gadvakarnamrita of the Hoysala hd 
There are several sich works distributed over the od opiate 
age. The number of works again is disaopoint: 
sip Puranas, th 
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Praudha (regna! ycars 12), Vira Narasimha (I0), Saluva Narasimha 
(12), Acyuta (3). Krishna (40), Sadusiva (2), and Ramaraja (24). 

In regard to the above lists of successors, there appears to be some 
confusion. It is curious that even the list of the seven. subsequent em- 
perors is faulty though the kings were comparatively nearer in time 10 
the author. The only fact in this context is that Ramaraya ruled for 
24 years, At the end of ihe said Kallola, he cites a Vidyaranyakriti as 
one of his sources. Probably, it may be the Rajakalanirnaya. 

Turning to the next stage, we find the poem, Madhuravijaya or 
Virakamparayacharit y Gangadevi who was the wife of Kumara 
Kampana, the hero of the poem. She describes the conquest of 
Madhura carried out successfully (1365-70) by Kampana, the son of 
Bukka I. The poem opens wich Kamyana’s starting from Vijayanagar 
on his campaign. On the way, we are told, the Sambuvereya of Kanchi 
wss subdued. The poem breaks off after the mention of Kampa's 
charities at his victory over the Sultan of Madhura. The various as- 
pects of the campaign, otherwise unknown, are given by Gangadevi 
who had accompanied the prince. Thus, historically, this poem enjoys 
à very important position. 

The Prapaunamrita of Anantarya, which relates the biographies of 
the Acharyas of Srivaishnayism, refers to political events which have a 
bearing onthe Vijayanagar history. The event of the founding of 
Vijayanagar was contemporancous with the lives of Pillai Lokacharya 
aud Vedanta Desika. These Acharyas had to flee for life and for the 
preservation of the traditional knowledge against the onslaught of the 
Muslims. The image of Ranganatha at Srirangam was removed to 
Tirupati via Melkote, lest the invaders should destroy it. Gopana, a 
general in the army of Kampana, Anantarya says, freed Srirangam 
from the Muslim yoke and restored the Vishnu image to its proper 
place (1371), Repeating the verse glorifying the acts of Gopena, in- 
scribed on the walls of the Srirangam temple, Ananiarya tells us that 
it was composed by Vedanta Desika himself who was very much re 

joiced at the deed of Gopana. 

The achievements of Saluva Mangu, another great general in the 
army of Prince Kampana, is described by Rajanatha Dindima in his 
Saluvabhyudaya, which is our source for the next stage of Vijayanagar 
history. The poet, who was in the court of Saluva Narasimha, desori- 
bes the family of his patron which occasions him to speak of Saluva 
Mangu. The poem describes the wars waged by Saluya Narasimha and 
we learn of the ?s.nces that led te Lhe cievation of Narasimha 
from the rank of a general to rhat of the emperor of v 
there is no actual mention of his heies the TPR Mes mis assieme 
that the poem was written before that cee 
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bhyudaya which, by the way. gives some information about Krishna- 
deveraya. As an introduction, the poet speaks of the family of 
Achyuta. Thus we get certain references to Vira Narasimha and Krishna- 
devaraya, the brothers of Achyutaraya and their father Isvara. The 
coronation of Achyutaraya and the battles he fought form the main 
theme of the poem. Tt breaks off with a description of the eniry of the 
emperor into the capital after the triumphant victory over Reichur. 
Some more information of the royal houschold as well as the potiti- 
cal situation is provided by Tirumalamba. She portrays the marriage 
of Achyutaraya with Varadambika in her Varadambikaparinayachumpu, 
‘These avo poems add to our knowledge of the history of the Tuluva 
dynasty of Vijayanagar, 

The later phase of Vijayanagar does not possess any work 
dealing with the period. The Stvatartyaratnakara and the Prapann- 
amrita refer to certain historic events during the time of Ramaraya 
and his successors. Ramabhadrambe, a gifted poetess, wrote the 
Raghunathabhyadaya delineating the life of Raghunatha Nayaka of 
Tanjore. K discloses certain aspects of the later Vijayanagar history 
as the Nayaka also had his part in the effort of preserving the 
ast Muslim aggression. So does Yajnanarayana Dik- 
shita’s Swhityarainakara. The author was the son of Govinda 
Dikshiia who was a minister under Achyuta and Raghunatha, the 
Nayakas of Tanjore. 

The Sivatattvaratnakara (comp 
tory of the Nayakas of Keladi. Basavabhupala I briefly sketches in 
this work the history of his predecessors in the family which origi- 
nated in the early part of the 16th century, and brings it upto his 
own times. He speaks of the nation-wide tour of one of his ances- 
tors, Sankanna Nayaka. It appears that this Nayaka, in thc course of 
his peregrinations, had been to Delhi where he is said to have had a 
sword dual with Ankusa Khan, a general under the Delhi king. We 
are given to understand that the Khan felt that he had no parallel in. 
the art. The Nayaka who was an adept in sword-light, killed the 
Khan during the fight and was honoured by the king of Delhi. 
While recounting the life of Sadasiva Nayaka, Basavabhupala does 
not forget to record the services rendered by the Nayaka to the 
Vijayanagar empire under Aliya Ramaraya, in beseiging Bijapur and 
in vore-running the Kerala king.* The evidence for the faithful 
allegiance of Sivappa Nayaka is provided by Basavabhupala, This 
Nayaka took the cause of Srivanga who was almost the namesake 
emperor of Vijayanagar and auacked Vellore and roated the enemies. 
iranga was much pleased at tiis acl ot wic Nayaka. 

The Sivatatvarainakara. dhougi: written by al 
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correctly only ise events which are comparatively nearer in time to 
the author. fis chief importance fies in the fact zhat iè is almosi the 
only work giving the history of the family of a local chieftaincy in 
Karnataka. 

Reference may be made io the drama, Sevquikaparinaya, 
written by Chokkanatha of Tanjore who visited Keladi and was 
honoured by Basavabliupala 1. The poet dramatises the marriage of 
Sevantika, a Kerala princess, with Basayabhupala. We learn that it 
was enacted in the presence of the hero, in Subrahmanya town. He 
speaks of the facher of Scvantika as having been vanquished by 
another chief in Kerala, Mitravarma of Malabar. who is not known 
from any other source 

Another work which may be referred to here is the Virabha- 
dravijayachampu of Ekamra Dikshita. He describes the rathotsava of 
Virabhadra in Savanadurga, Magadi Taluk, Bangalore Distr ict. Th 
gives the poet an occasion to speak of the family of the Yalahank 
chiefs who patronised the icmple. The poet was in the court of 
Mummadi Kempa Gowda (1705-1728). The poem is in five edlasas. 
‘Though it does noi record any polirical event. its value lies in the 
fac. that it gives the genealogy of the Gowdas of Bangalore. lt 
taces the family back to the fifth predecessor (Hiriya Kempa). 

Culturally, the people of Mysore have always been on the fore- 
front. The two works, Abhilashitarrhachintamani ov the Manasollasa or 
the Rajamanollasa and the Shiaiauvarauakara. arc encyclopaedic in 
character, embodying chapters on the various branches of human 
pursuit from philosophy to games and pastime. The former was produc- 
edinthe 12ih century by Chalukya Somesvarz HI (1129-30) and the 
latter in the 18th century by Basavabhupala I (1709). The remark of 
Nilakanta Sastri regarding the earlier work applies to the latter as 
well: “No greai merit is evident in the choice of iopics or their 
Sequence, though the work is valuabie as a record of the state of 

Knowledge on many topics at that time.* 

Areference to ihe three works of the period of Mummadi 
Küishuacaja Wodeyar of Mysore may not be out of place bere. The 
first of the works is the Srirativanidhi. This is a work of painting. 
Tt contains more than 400 coloured paintings and about a hundred 
pages of drawings in black and white. The colour of the paintings 
is as new even today. The work gocs under the name of the 
pairon, but it is said that ii belongs to the Mysore Chi akara 
School of Arts. The illustrations are of deides of the Puranic 
pantheon. Curiousty enough. it coat 
Rose and the ings of che yogic posts. The relovanu pas: 
from authorbative iovis, giving do : 
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given illustrations are provided along wish them. It is divided into 
nine seciious called nidhis: Saktinidhi. Vishnu, Siva, Brahma. Graha, 
Vaishnava, Saiva, Agama. Kautuka, An alphabetical index to the 
illustrations is provided. 

Fhe second work under reference is the Surkhyaratmamaia. "W 
is a very peculiar dictionary-like work. We iind in the world things 
existing singly or in groups of certain fixed numbers. The work 
seeks to bring together all those things in the order of the numbers. 
First, those existing in ones, say, the sua, the moon, the carth and 
so on. Then fol.ow these in wwos, threes. Thus. the compiler, 
Mummadi Krisinaraja, gocs up to record those in the group of ihe 
number 120. An alphabetical index 10 ihe key words is a very 
useful addition in it. Incidentally, it imbibes the nature of an 
encyclopaedia, for it brings within its compass, medicine, astrology 
and other sciences. A careful edition of this work bringing out the 
usefulness of the labour of the compiler is yet to be undertaken. 

The third work, Chadurangachakra, i$ a small work, Ñt belongs 
to the field of pastime. Ix gives the diagrams and instructions for a 
hundred varicties of dise play. As those types of dice play could 
be expected to have been in vogue among the people a: large. its 
value in the study of the dice play is remarkable. 

We have noticed hers only those kavyas which are having a 
ect bearing on the history of Karnataka. Besides these, the 
biographies of religious teachers ‘ike, Raghavendavijaya and the 
Basavapurana cannot be beliuled as sources. 

In short, it must be accepted that there are cnough literary 
maierial in Sanskrit to write a history of Karnataka. However, a 
curious fact which calls upon the scholars vo. bestow their attention 
w patience may be pointed out here. It is not only the works 
(hat are produced in the region that can be iaken as sources of 
history of that region. Even lie works writen outside a region 
contain important, ofien crucial, information in regard to the region 
ia question. As an examp:e may be cited the Rajatarangin’ in relation 
to Karnataka history. While referring to the type of currency 
Current at a porticular ime in Kashmir, Kalhana says that ° Padma 
tanka coins of the Karraiaka type? were in vogue. This piece of 
information has heiped the studeuts of numismatics in their study 
of the origin and spread of the coins 

The task of a historian in collecti 
them is very onerous. Every type of 
and 
giniosoghicai works comain maserials ov Hie nis 
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Karnataka History? wherein we find an extract from the Bhashya of 


Sankara. In the Brakmasutrabhashye oí Sankara, the three nemes 
occur: Balavarme who is compared to a lion, Jayzsimha and 
Krishnagupta. The kingdoms of all these three seemed to have been 
situated adjacent to one another, in the Chandogyopanishad-bhashya 
we find the name of Rajavarma, said to have been a great king and 
he scems to be contrested with another king Puraavarma who, being 
a petty ruler, was endowed with good qvalities. These stray 
references, of course, do not putihe historian on any track. But 
the example is cited to show how a work which belongs to an entirely 
different type of literarure contains historical information and that 
it is necessary to peruse carefully cven such texts. 








Srikanta Sastri: Sources of Kernataka History. vol. 1 , Mysore; Umver- 
sity of Mysore, 1940, p. 55. 


Vachana Literature: 
A Historical Note 


G. GURURAJACHAR 


Tre literary evidence of a period does make an indirect contri- 
bution to our Knowledge of history, which can be underestimated 
easily. Indeed, it enables the historian to picture the social and 
religious milieu, in which the characters of history lived and 
moved. 

Literature, in brief, affords valuable glimpses of contemporary 
socicty, though quite often in a more idealistic than in a realistic 
manner. Literary evidence need not be taken at its face value : much 
is often left for inferences and surmises. What epigraphs supply us 
is just a skeleton ; and literature helps us to superpose that skeleton 
with economic and sociological flesh and cultural adornment. Many 
atime, literary evidence corroborates and supplements the evidence 
of inscriptions in an admirable manner. 

The Vachanas literally mean spontancous utterances, embody- 
ing the gamut of the cxperiences of the Virasaiva saints, the 
Saranas, Already by about the 11th century AD., the Vachanas— 
well above the prosiness of prose and with the inspired voice of 
poetry—had crystallised in the writings of many Saranas, like those 
of Madara Channayya, Dohara Kakkayya, Devara Dasimayya and 
others, 

Devara Dasimayya (980-1040 a.p.}, for instance, uses in his 
Vachanas the ordinary living language of the peple, and expresses 
his profoundest experiences that move others to their depths. 
Inceed, Dasimayya has been rightly regarded as ‘the first Architect 
of the Vachana literature, though not its pioneer." In his writings, 
we see the Vachanas in their maturity and strength. 

In the latter half of the 12th century A.p., however, innumerable 
Saranas, both men and women, took a vigorous part in the religious 
and socia] revolution initiated and led by Basava (1160 A.D.); 








and their ideals and experiences came to bç enshrined in this 
simple bet profoardiy moving language ot the Vackanas, driving 
home their religious preaching straight to the heart of the common 
TIKA 

1 Sri Basan 






ikanta Sastri, Sources af Indien History, p. 64 
vera Eighth Centenars Comme Hoa Volume, p. 439 (n. 31. 
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people, The Saranas were able to eliminate t tificial idiom of 
oli Kannada poetry; and the spoken language of the masses was 
ennobted, thus bringing about a revolution in Kannada literature. 

The Vaehwnakaras are quite numerous; and it is not possible, 
ñor is it necessary, to mention all of them by name here. However, 
To mention only a few, Dasimayya, Basava, Allama, Akkemahadcvi, 
Channabasava and Siddharama are important and popular names in 
This contest. 

This is not the place to discuss the poetic or literary merit of 
the Vachanas of various writers—such a discussion is not relevant in 
this context. Suflice it to say that ull Fachanas do not possess the 
same poetic or literary merit; nor is it pretended that they do. But 
Some, notably those of Basava and Akkamahadevi, do have on them 
clear marks of poeuy aud fall into a definite pattern, if not always 
into a regular prosodic form’, Again, the majority could hardly 
scale the metaphysical heights of that great. Vuchana writer, Allama 
Prabhu.” 

Il may be added here that the main quality of the Vachana 
literature is ‘honest and deep self-exploratiom. The Vachunakaras 
hardly wrote anything ‘that they did not deeply and personally 
experience’! 

Attempts have been made to study the Vachmas as a source for 
reconstructing the sovio-religious history of that period (11th-12th 
century A.p.); they dre studied as literature also. It is the main 
Purpose of this article to show how these Vachanas, as a historical 
source, throw interesting light, by way of simile and analogy, on the 
economic life toa. 

A critical study of the Vachanas would show that their state- 
ments are often corroborated and supplemented by that of contem- 
porary literature and epigraphy. We may as well note here a few 
Vachanas io illustrate this point 

Agriculture has been, through the centuries, the prime 
occupation in india, and the very backbone of the country’s 
economy. Ancient Indian writers and thinkers have advocated 
emphatically the uninterrupted pursuit of agriculture at any cost. 

A few lines from the Yachanas of Allama and Siddarame may 
point to the great importance attached to agriculture, indicating 
the trend of contemporary thought. Mark the words of Allama :8 
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a often refer to cultivators as “&Kalounakk a w,* and 


do admire them? 

The methods and techniques of agriculture have hardly under- 
gone any change through the centuries; in brief, there were no 
striking differences from what we are familiar with today. I 

The inscriptional evidence is of little help in describing with 
any precision the various processes of cultivation—tilage to 
storage, so to say—prevailing during that period. 

A Vachana of Allama 9 interestingly enough, throws some light 
on this aspect. It runs: 

s Wan, modd od 0 imn, es 
(^ 4 

ta REORDER o! 

m ten, eic dera 

io, Kia, MYRTE wrdt 














mendash 
Raeiti v. 

Necdless to say, the above Vachena refers, by way of analogy, to 
the various processes of cultivation—ploughiag the fields to ed 
the stumps, sowing the seed, supplying water to the growing plants, 

rotection of the crops, etc. ' 
2 The textile industry—one of the importaat and n 
industries in Ladia-~flourished considerably in mediaeval Karnata k a. 
as testified to by coptemporary evide: Tt is worth ET 
in this context that Devara Dasi: ya, one. of 3 the we L note 
Vachanakaras, Was a weaver ; and a Wachana of his describes how 
cloth was woven. It runs: 
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xtioto xx 
Kamos edidaso wed d 
ALAR EN sow, 428b RAR 
di tio Sdn wane setae targ? 












Reference is found ina Wachana of Allama‘? to the work of 
tailoring, i.e. stitching the cloth with the help of the hand- 
(suji) and thread (dara) : neun 








MORON Brae gods Susa 
Boor Quid, bite d 


Inscriptions"? of that period clearly indicate that tailoring had 
even developed into a skilled art ; they also refer to the guilds of 
tailors (Chippiga-gottali) 

We may as well remember here one of the Vach 
" y h 'achanakaras, 
Sujikayakada-Ramitande (c. 1160 A.p.), whose profession (kayaka) 
was needle-work. ; 
Sugarcane, a crop of considerable commercial value, was 
cultivated in large quantities (wherever there was a pleatiful supply 
of water and suitable soil for its growth). In the sources of that 
period —inseriptional as well as literury—we often meet with fine 
descriptions of the sugarcane crop standing in the fields. 
` A Vachana of Basava® refers, by way of comparison, to the 
jackals causing damage to the standing sugarcane crop - 
"duy som soothed todd viaoa, Runde” 


Indeed, an epigraph'® of i156 A.p. alludes to clephants that 
used to cause damages to the sugarcane crop standing in the 
fields. That the production of jaggery (bella) and sugar (Kan. 
Sakkare > Skt. Sarkara) —one of the important Indian industries since 
early times!’ was widespread during that period becomes clear from 
the references in the cpigraphs? toa certain tax (aledere) levied 
on this industry. However, the evidence of epigraphs hardly helps 
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W Read: Sugur ndustry In tectenr Indiamby A C Raw Jones! of Rebar ond 
Orissa Research Society (1918), Vol. IV. pp. 435-434. 
18 Ep. Cam, X, KL. H0: VI, Pt IV, Kd. 49. 
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aste know the various processes involved in the production of 
sugar. I . 

But, a Vahaa of Akka-Mahadevit® supplies as with the 
required details— 

Soc odi dad och odo magas 

ed iud. podia xe Pot 

xí wit — machines, called ‘gana’ 















were set up to crush pieces of sugarcane and extract their juice, 
which was then distilled to yield sugar. 
It is not known, however, how the sugarcane juice was clarilied 
and refind to produce sugar. Sugar looked like sand-grains (malate) : 
"sie iam dys 945, ad dot ot 
A Vachana of Allama seems to refer to sugat-cundy (Sakkareya- 
danda) also + 
“apode, seve tope, #4 355 
dome, $t% Brenon t2 
The oil-seeds like sesamum (cu), castor (haralu) ec, Were 
pressed in the oil-milis (gana) and their oil was extracted?" There 
is reason to believe that some process of producing perfumed oil 
was ulso Known: 
tato momen dU aye, 
Soh A somalta.” 28 
Bamboo (bidirx) was used in the production of many articles, 
such as baskets, umbrellas, palanquins, cte, Basava?! observes : 


“padonen, tae x» obs, 
vnd Moats Ttsas dde; 

andg xsodosddd! 

endagi dud de, fade Roi RB.” 

Medara Ketayya, one of the Saranas, was à basket-maker 
(meda) by profession, producing articles such as baskets, mats, ete, 
Inscriptions’ often refer to a certain tax on this craft (meda-dere), 
as also to the guilds of basket-makers (gavares). 
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Gold-mining operations in Karnataka m 
ancient period. During the medieval period, particula 
seems to have beon a well understood idely practised industry 
in Karnataka. as indicated by contemporary eviden E 
Akka alludesio the extraction of reef go'd (35243 dod d 
as does Brahn *7, a well-known Jaina poct of the | 
AD. I 
i Furthermore, Basava, Allama and others allude to the alluvial 
seh wasting (Hem, ser) along the beds and banks of rivers. Basava 


y be traced to a very 
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. n the North-Western parts of Mysore State, we ate told 
particularly jn the Shimoga District alluvial gold occurs as minute 
particles distributed slong the beds and banks of the rivers Tunga 
and Bhadra, and their tributaries lowing thr: i the 

Ç , s trough and draining 
auriferous tracts? EM 

i Again, alluvial gold washing in the Gada (Dharwar District) 
area, by the local gold-washers (Jalagurus), is said to have been 
prevalent for generations; and many signs of washing for gold ure 
evident near most of the old works.“ j Á ^ 
A A Gadag record? of 1126 Aw, interestingly enough, refers to a 
certain tax called ‘faragina-tere’—which seems to have been a tax 
levied on this industry—and to an official called *palaginadhikart’, 
who was to collect this particular lax. It looks probable that many 
people should have taken to this industry as a profession. 

d EE were made of bronze, That a plate of bronze, rubbed 
and polished, served as a mir comes evide: , 
ang oil mirror becomes evident (rom a Vachana 
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Infact, ancient Indians did not know how to make looking- 
glasses. India, we are iold, began to import foreign European 


glasses from 1350 a.n. onwards?! . 
* Sante’, or shandy—the coming together of a large number of 


buyers and sellers, at a definite place and ona definite day—-wasa 
ventre of business, which played an important role in fostering 
internal irade. During the middle ages, `Samtes' developed as an 
important form of *inter-local trade organisation? 

That such ‘Swates’ used to be filled with noisc—created by 
hundreds of buyers and sellers—is indicated by a remark of Akka 28 


*aoiotesAscra sob Jas du d  assddoxoh 2” 
—having an abode in the midst of a crowded fair, what avails it if 


the noise is bemoaned t 
As is perhaps the case in all countrics and at all times, evasion 


of taxes was often resorted to. 

Dasimayya observes :!* 
“dod Rarichian dios duzz 
qtuty duae foods 
wdach Sach utoh hats cos, ^ 

















Basava?* remarks ; 
*goodi dicti vee mors ted 
edad Zantin: 





Indecd, Vijnancsvara?" obsorvcs that a trader who conceals 
the real quantity of a commodity with the object of defrauding the 
customs-officer or skulks from the toll-officer should be fined eight 
times the amount of the value of the commodity. 

"The foregoing treatment of this subject is by no means 
exhaustive. Suñicc it to say thet it is possible to gather more 
minute details, pertaining to various aspects of contemporary lile, 
from the Vachanas, This particular source has not been exploited 
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fully by historians, to the extent it really deserves. Indeed, a 2l 

critical and scientific study of the Wachana literature is amply - 

rewarding. 
Note: All the Vachanas are capable of « metaphysical and a symbolic x am 
CU MAGEGS amantes lepide heres otlosargretithe Varhspuri. x Mackenzie and his 
literary manner—concentratiag attention on (be verbal significance of : 
words, Collections 


V. G. KRISHNAMURTHI 


IN the latter part of the eighicenth century there came io India 
an Inspector of customs from Hebredes to join the Madras contingent 
siationcd at Fort St. George. This man was Colonel Colin Macken- 
the famous Mackenzie of the ° Collections’. His life is interest- 
ing on account of his many-sided attainments. 

Colin was born in 1754 at Stornoway in the Western Islands 
of Scotland. As a youth he had a passion for discovery and acquisi. 
tion of knowledge. He was greatly interested in Mathematics, Lord 
Napier who was writing a biography on his ancestor John Napier, 
the inventor of the English Logarithms, had employed him to collect 
all available information on Mathematics possessed by Hindus iu 
gencral and the nature and usc of their Logarithms in particular. 
‘This was Mackenzie's first job as a collector. Hc had brought with 
him letters of introduction io the Governor of Madras, Lord 
Macartney and to Mrs, Hester Johnston, the scholarly wife of 
Samuel Johnston serving the Fast India Company at Madura, She 
was the daughter of Lord Napier and, like her father, was studying 
Hindu Logarithms. She had for her assistance a number of Brahmin 
scholars whosc vast learning convinced Mackenzic that valuable 
materials for a history of India could be collected with their help. 
1n. fact it was during this visit to Madura that the idea of collecting 
historical documents occurred to him. 

Mackenzie joined the Madras Establishment as an Engineer in 
1783. The first thirteen years of his carcer. (1783-96) is summed up 
H in his own letter dated [ b., 1817 addressed to his friend Sir 
Alexander Johnston; “For ihese thirteen years there is little to 
shew beyond the journals and notes of an officer employed in all the 
campaigns of the time, first towards the close of war of 1783 in the 
provinces of Coimbatore and Dindigul, afterwards in professional 
duties in the provinces of Madras, Nellore and Goontoor ; through. 
from 1790 w 1792 in Mysore : and in the 
imam hy the peace of £792: and from that 
st atlemat to methodisc and emhody the 
* [tis evident from the above. extract that 
sincer were confined to die 
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Deccan. When he joined the Madras contingent. the Fs 
entering into the lina] phase of their campaigns against Mysore, [n 
January 1790 he was detailed to make a complete survey of the 
Guntur circar, but as war broke out with Mysore he joined the army 
under General Meadows and took part in the siege of Palaghat 
(1790). During the campaign he kept a journal of the marches of 
General Meadows’ army. Later in June 1793 he ¿ook part in the 
siege of Pondicherry. 

In the 18th century warfare the army Engincers belonged to the 
first line of defence. They had to recounoitre and find ic roules 
for the marches, certify the vantage of the site for battle and above 
all perform the important ¿ask of setting guns for breaching lorts 
upon which the onsiaught and victory depended. “They were men 
who led forlorn hopes agains. walls that were thought to be impregn- 
able," They died so that others might enjoy the fruits of victory. 
Mackenzic belonged to such a corps. He was present at the siege of 
Bangalore on 21st March 1791 and was with the storming pariy, The 
Madras Courier on 3rd Nov. 1791, writing about the capture of 
Bangalore, said: “Lieutenant Mackenzie in his department 
demonstrated, by his success in pursuing the object, how essentially 
necessary it is that the practical Engineering should unite art with 
science. 

When Lord Wellesley ordered General Stuart to. enter. Mysore 
for the final phase of the war with Tipu Sultan, Mackenzie was 
attached to the Nizam's regiment and engaged in survey work. For 
some time he was called away on military duty to Ceylon and, after 
ils annexation in 1796, was engaged there to put the fortifications in 
order. As his services were useful he was asked io join the Nizam’s 
army marching towards Mysore. The Grand Army which gave 
battle to the Sultan comprised of General Harris’ army, the Bombay 
army under General Stuart and the Nizam`s army. The Chief 
Engineer attached to the Nizan's army was Colin Mackenzie. He 
describes the journcy from Hyderabad 10 Ambur as follows: “From 
the intimate knowledge acquired by these surveys, E was enabled io 
suggest a plan of the march. Afier crossing the Krishna and 
approaching Tipw's frontier | voluntarily took charge of the duty 
of exploring the country some marches in front, of clearing the 
roads through defiles not before marched with carriages, and of 
ascertaining the best stages and watering places.” 

On Ist April General Harris encamped near Srirangapana. His 
army was alert. ‘the 4th of May wes lateful for the Sullan. Mackenzie 
had an important rule to ply ip iis siege.a rete as impo 
of General David Baird who plisocd into the riser fori 
The confilading bautterios constructed by Mackenzie 
placed, silenced every 
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foundation ° "embracing the statisti history of the country as 
well as ñs geography. He was appointed as Surveyor General for 
Madras in In the British conquest of Java he played an 









eminent pact which enhanced his prestige. He explored the island 
in the capacicy of the President of the committee appointed to collect 
data. He was 58 when he married in Java Petronclla Jacomina 
Bartelo, 2 Dutch lady. Probably she was of a literary disposition 
and might kave helped him in the translation of Dutch papers. 

Mackenzie's ever increasing thirst for knowledge took him on a 
journey inio the heart of India after his arrival at Calcutta from 
Java in 1813. He visited Varanasi, Lucknow, Agra and Delhi adapt- 
ing the method as usual of preserving notes, memoranda, memoirs 
and journals and collecting ancient coins. manuscripts. inscriptions 
and sculpiures. Ta the year 1815 he was made Surveyor-General of 
India, a place which he richly deserved and in the next year he was 
decorated with the most Honourable Military Order of the Bath. 
He had reached the heights of fame. However, he seems to have 
been unwilling +o tear himself from Madras where all his interests 
were centred ever since he joined the East India Company. "The 
disorganisation of his affairs. and especially of his +collection* 
interest was too much for his mental poise.’ Joining his new post at 
Calcutta in 1817 he kept close watch on the work of the survey 
department, but never lost touch with his friend Mountford at 
Madras to whom he wrote frequently about his work and deteriorat- 
ing health. He was clected as a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1819 
and in ihe same year was promoted as Colonel, His old friend Sir 
Alexander Johnston was protecting his interests and had persuaded 
ihe Coun of Direciors of the East India Company io allow him io 
reiutn to England on leave and had impressed on them the desira- 
bility of permitting him to have ilie leisure to pay auention to the 
collections. 

Unfortunately Mackenzic had neither the leisure nor the health 
to examine and work upon ihe collection he had made. Early in 
1821 he wrote to Mountfozd that he was confined to bed. In the 
same year he died, worn oai by unremitting toil with his hopes un- 
realised and his plans unfulfilled. He had collected his treasure for 
the use of poster 
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siver Pennar and Krishna. it was his intention to prepare a general 
map of the Nizam’s dominions. The great Mysore Survey remains a 
monument to his outstanding skill and thoroughness as a surveyor. 
B. Lewis Rice who compiled a Gazetteer (1876) for the Mysore 
Government intimates that while Hamilton Buchanan was travelling 
from Madras to Coorg through the territory of Mysore, Colonel 
Colin Mackenzie, surveying Mysore, was allowed only three assistanis 
with a medical officer as surgcon and naturalist, and that the result 
of the survey was not only a valuable contribution to geographical 
knowledge but considerable materials were collected of the statistics 
and history of the country. Rice observes. “These were recorded 
in folio volumes transmitted to the East India Company, Copies of 
eight volumes, attested by Colonel Mackenzie's signature, are depo 

sited among the records of the Mysore Residency." But these are 
not available now. 

Mackenzie’s method of triangulation in survey work was unique 
by itself, He measured five bases in the Mysore Survey and con- 
nected them by triangles. This topographical survey comprised 
40,000 square miles measured to precision. His abilities as an 
archacologist, statistician and linguist were also remarkable: He was 
commissioned by Governor Raflles in Java to investigate and report 
ahovt the ruins of Boro Bodur. He worked with Baker in the exca- 
vation of the temple and has left illustrations showing the state of 
the ruins in 1812. The “Statistical Memoirs on Java proposed by 
Colonel Mackenzie" gives a comprehensive review of the prevailing 
conditions of the islands ai that time. He collected the vocabularies 
“of the different diatects of the Javanese and also the principal lan- 
guage of the Eastern seas," 

The interest Lord Napier created in Mackenzie for oriental 
research kept him alive to it throughout life. A large part of his 
collections was collected by himself and the remainder, by his 
assistants. Even Folk tales told in naive fashion were sent to him by 
his collectors. He was so much irieresicd in Indian antiquities that 
he had spent about £15,000 (14 lakh rupees) for their purchase. He 
was fortunate in the band of assistants who helped him in his resear- 
ches. He had in his employment Cavelly Venkata Boriah, a Telugu 
poet and scholar, who was with him in the siege of Srirangapatna. 
During the 7 years he served Mackenzie, Boriah discovered ancient 
coins, made facsimilies of inscriptions and deciphered a Hala- 
gannada inscription. After Borish's death, scholars in the cstablish- 
ment of Mackenzie were C. V. Lachmya iLakshmiah!. Head Inter- 
preter and Translator; Abdul Aziz and another, Persian Traaslators: 
Baskeiah (Basaviah ?) and iwo others, Kannada Lnierpreters; Moba 
Row (Mobala Rao 2j and Seva Row (Shiva Raon Mahraita inter- 
preters, Ramaswamy. brother of Lachmya. Telugu Interpreter and 
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Swaramiah (Shivaramiah 9), Sanskrit Interpreter. . 
There are evidences to show that, asa collector, Colin Mackenzie 
shared his knowledge with others. Mouatstuart Elphinstone wrote 
to Colonel Mackenzie for information which he proposed to use for 
his History of India. Elphinstone’s history was posthumously 
published in 1887. In his History of Mysore Colonel Marks Wilks 
acknowledges his indebtedness +0 Mackenzie’s collections. In 
fact one of the authorities cited by Wilks is Mackenzie’s Sketches 
of the War with Tippoo Sultan ia 2 vols, This work has disappeared 
altogether. i 

"Amidst his busy life as soldier, surveyor and collector of anti- 
quities Mackenzie had still the time to contribute articles to maga- 
zines. They appeared in Oriental Repertory, Asiatic Anual Register, 
Asiatic Researches, The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society and The 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science. His article on the roads 
from Nellore to Western passes and to Ongole appeared in the 
Oriental Repertory. A postion of his Life of Hyder Ali appeared in 
the Asiatic Annual Register (Vol. VI, 1804). Material for this work 
had been obtained froma paper found in the Paymaster's office at 
Nellore. *M.M.D.L.T., the French General in the army of the 
Mogul Empire who wrote the History of Hyder Shah (Published by 
W. Thacker & Co, London, 1855) acknowledges materials. taken 
from “Captain Mackenzie's work regarding the Domains of the late 
Tippoo Sultan." In the same volume of the Asiatic Annual Register 
appeared the sketches of the kings of Anegondi based on the verbal 
account of Thimmappa, the representative of the family living at 
Coimbatore when Mackenzie visited him in 1801; a history of the 
Vijayanagar kings obtained at Anegondi in the same year; an account 
of the Marda (Madhva) gurus collected by him at Harihara; and an 
account of of the ‘Batta Rajas’ of Nidugal. The mos: important of 
his contributions to journals is his essay on the Jain religion and 
phijosophy of which he believed himself to be the first European 
discoverer. . 

When the Directors of the East India Company discovered the 
worth of Colin Mackenzie's collections they recommended : "Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Mackenzie should himself digest and improve the 
materials he has collected and we hope the office you have conferred 
on him in Mysore will afford him leisure for work. After he has 
accomplished it, the original materials are to be transmitted to us to 
be deposited in our Oriental Museum." as 

Mackenzie's wish in regard to his collections may be told in his 
own words: “LE... hope in this last stage, preparatory to my return 
to Europe, i0 draw a succint view of the wh collection and pre 
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production of some parts, should they ever appeal to ihe publ 
least by persons better qualified, ifthe grateful task be not permit- 
ied io my years. or to my state of health.” In $819 he wrote from 
Culcutia to his friend Mountford at Madras expressing his fear that 
the ‘whole of the vestiges of antiquity removed would be lost and 
that he should have taken Mr. Strachey's advice in 1817 10 apply for 
the protection of Government to save them from desirection and 
that he had no suspicion then that they wou'd be "transported bodily 
in a lump." Mackenzie continued his hobby of collecting antiqui- 
ties io the very end of his life, for it is stated ina report re'ating to 
the completion of the Travancore survey that he wes receiy g 
monthly communications from his researchers employed in the co!- 
lection of materials for a general history of the country, 

It took Mackenzie 40 years to collect his oriental treasure. 
Their history after his death deserves our attention: dn the Benga! 
Despatches of 29th Oxtober 1823, the East. India Company directed 
ihe Madras Government to make provisions for the families of cer- 
tain deceased scholars who served Mackenzie, allow Lachmya a 
pension, provide passage for Mackenzic’s Javanese writer to his own 
country and employ the Establishment of translators and writers 
from Fort St. George in completing the catalogue and analysis of the 
various MSS, inscriptions and grants collected by Colonel Macken- 
zie in the Deccan, [n the same year the East India Company claim- 
ed certain translations made from Duich papers as belonging to 
Government on the ground that they were translated at Government 
expense. There is also an acknowledgement by ihe Directors at 
London of certain MSS which they accepted as “splendid monuments 
of antiquity." 

It is often the case that monuments of antiquity pass into obs- 
curity once they are neglected. But before this happened. Macken- 
zie’s widow took care to profit by her lae husband's collections. 
With the heip of her Calcuua solicitors. Messrs, Pa mer & Co. she 
made a deal with the East India Company whereby the Governor 
General was authorised to purchase (he collections for a lakh of 
Rupees (about £10,000). This sum was evidently for the main colic- 
ctions only. There were two parcels which the Calcutta Government 
purchased from the execuirix. Hodgson, who succeeded Mackenzie 
as Surveyor General was not interested in antiquity. However, Dr. 
H. H. Wilson, the great Sanskrit Scholar undertook to examine the 
huge collection. The MSS and c 
charge. In 1923 
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Wilson's Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie Col'ections 
(he main Collections) appeared in |828 in two volumes, His 
scholarly and painstaking work. A second edition of it came in 1882. 
After the first publication of Wilson's Catalogue. the MSS at Madras 
laced in the Library of the Madras College. For some ime 
they remained heaped up in contuscd mass and completely neglected. 
1t occurred to the Madras Literary Society that something should be 
done about it, But the Society had no funds for their arrangement 
and for their publication. fn 1837 Rev, William Taylor of the Madras 
Literary Society and auxiliary Royal Asiatic Society was requested 
10 “examine, collate and, as far as needful, restore the Mackenzie 
MSS confided to him by authority of Government," "nn 

Taylor sent his first report on 28th September 1837. His full 
of interest: He mertions that “some papers and portions of papers 
are irrecoverably lost, either by fading of ink or desiruction of 
materials by insects." In some cases whole papers or paris of 
papers were cut out by persons unknown. His analysis of the MSS 
is masterly, though his difficulties enormous. Palm leaf manusztipis 
in some cases were caten through by insezts ; some were illegible. 
There was the difficully of assessing their values as to which were 
important amd which were less important. His treatment of the 
MSS is sound: where the narrative is unconfirmed by historical 
rezords, he accepted at once as historical such traditions as do not 
conflict with the known facts of history, internal evidence being 
sfactory. The MSS are in several Indian languages including 
Kannada, ‘Telugu, Tamil, Ma'ayalam, Marathi and Sanskrit. 
There are plain narrations as well as narrations veiled by fable. 
metaphor and symbol, through which Taylor had to look for facts. 
One palm-leaf MS in Tamil contains the history of the Coimbatore 
country down to 17th century; several documents are concerned 
with Jainism in which Mackenzie was interesred ; there are accounts 
of the Mahratta kings. historical romance and stories in the guise 
of fiction and symbolism, a Malayalam MS describing the customs 
and traditions of the Kerala country, an account of Tanjore in Telugu 
and many other documents which constitute a store-house of in- 
formation. N 

The colossal notes and translations which Colonel Colin 
Mackenzie amassed are so numerous that they occupy no less than 
570 pages in ihe catalogue prepared by Rev. Taylor. According to 
Prof. H. H. w of numbers only, Mackenzie 
ty works, 7.070. locat tracts 
. 2/09 plans and. draw- 
ings. 6218 coins and 146 images and antiquities. The manuscripts 
reported upon py laylor are in the Oriental Manuscripts Library at 
«e and ether manteceipts in the India House. fondon 
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have been a source of inspiration for scholars and have proved of 
immense value to the students of oriental research. As Markt s 
well remarks, "our knowledge of the literature and early histor ror 
South India is almost entirely due to the Mackenzie manuscri d 











Kaifiyats in Kannada 
G. VARADARAJA RAO 


Tue task of a historian is beset with many difficulties. He has to 
seconsiruct the past with the available source materials. Generally 
he relies upon the evidences which are contemproaray nearre to 
the period he is dealing. Inscriptions. incised both on stones and 
copper plates, aud to some extent the good number of coins are 
considered to be very reliable sources. Among, the literary sources 
the chronicles of cither the foreigners or the natives, who 
happen to be contemporary, are much valuable, The poetical works, 
although written by the court-poets arc considered as secondary 
evidences as they are likely to contain exaggerated accounts of their 
heroes. Similarly, the Kaifiyals which are avaiJable in abundance 
are treated as secondary. However, as regards the historical value 
of these kaifiyats, the words of Dr. P. B. Desai, one of our 
eminent historians, may be qu oted here: 

“Stepping further, we come to another class of sources which 

outweigh the other categories by their number and volume... 

They are the local Kaifiyats or the village chronicles compiled 

ata later date. Their information is generally based on second 

traditions, unverified reports and other miscellaneous Stuff. 

But thcy have their own place in the scheme of historical 

studies `“ 

It isa pity that our historians have not yet made any systematic 
study of such Kaifiyats which are lying idle in our oriental libraries. 
These are also callcd as Bakhairu or Nama in Kannada. There is one 
Known as Chitredureada bakhairu and another, the Rajendra Name 
which deals with the history of Coorg. The Hyder Nama is about 
the life of Hyder. All these are now available in print. The terms 
Raifiyat. Bakhairu and Nana ave used synonymously in Kannada and 
they mean ‘an account’ or ‘a narration". They are loonwevds borro- 
wed from Arabic or Persian. Te is really creditable that a few 
scholars of Kannada have brought to light some of these Kaifiyats 
lengago. [t may be mentioned that the late Dr. M. M. Kiishua has 
given a detailed survey of Hyder Nama i ie. Arcidevi 
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of the Mysore Siate as carly as $930.2 A veteran scholar Sri J. J. 
Sharma has evinced a special interest ia such documents and he has 
recently published a book containing Ramarayara Bathair. Hyder 
Nama and ‘A letter of Veerarajendra of Coorg’, all rendered into 
modern Kannada; This volume would have been more useful if the 
original texts were also included in iz, In this connection one can- 
not forget to mention the name ofthe late Benegal Rama Rao who has 
given us the Kaifiyats of Sringeri, Kanakuppe, Bellary, Arcot State 
and Bukkaraya*, The bakhair of Chitradurga was published by the late 
Hullur Srinivasa Jois. first in instalments in Tayinade and later 
in book form*. The importance of these local records ci 
be understood well when we go through the volumes about our 
Palegars written by late M. S. Puttanna. The author has made use 
of such writings profusely with sufficient care while narrating the 
historical events about these palegars. 

While I was collecting materials about Kumararama. T came 
across the name of a Kaiftyat known as Bhatara Kaifiyat mentioned by 
Dr. N, Venkataramanayya in his small book Kampila aud Vijayanagara. 
When I went in search of this record in the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts’ Library at Madras, I was overwhelmed with joy as T 
found a member of other Kaifiyats among the collection of Col 
Mackenzie dealing about Kumararama and a host of other subjects. 
As | glanced through the listë of these Kaifiyats, I realised that 
these local documents are worthy of a systematic study. They 
include the traditional accounts of some places. Some of them 
throw light on the castes and tribes of Karnataka. They acquaint us 
with the lives of eminent historical personages. They also deal with 
some religions mutis and temples. One can say without any hesi- 
tation that these Kaifiyats form Important sourse materials not only 
for reconstructing history but also for understanding our age-old 
customs and manners. Besides, as they happen to be written in 
prose, they are cquaily imporiant from literary and linguistiz points 
of view. An attempt is made herein to acquaint the reader with a 
few salient points about these Kaifiyats with examples wherever 
possible. 

For a long timc the historians were unable to identify the place 
“Crynamata’ mentioned by Nuniz in his chronicles. R. Sewell has 
confessed his inability to identify this place and he has just thrown 
TE MAR., 1930, pp. 79-106. 

8 Charifrita Dakhalegala' Pub. by Kannada Sahii Parishat, 197]. 

3 Kuumua Saltii ya Pavishar Patike, Vols. silt, No. 1, pp. xv, No. 
110-121; xvi, No. 2, pp. 128-136: xt, No. 4, pp. 222-245: ix, No. 2, p. 133-146; viii 
Nos, 2 anu + 
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a suggestion that the first syllable may refer to "Sri" Sri B. Surya- 
narayana Rao thought that it might refer to Anegondi or Valibhan. 
dara*. Prof, S. Venkateswara Iyer attempted to connect this name 
with Sringeri-mutt, pursuing the hint given by R. Sewell, Ulümately, 
Sri M. H. Rama Sharma wie was able to solve this problem 
cause he found that the 








AL was 
with the help of Kumararamana Sangatya, be: i à 
name ‘Crynamala’ exactly resembled “Kummata’ mentioned in the 
work. His valuable arücle The Identification of Nuniz's Crynamata 
deals with this problem in detail’, AL this trouble could have been 
saved if any one of these scholars had the chance of looking imo 
Kampili taluk Kaifiya: included in the rich collections of Col 
Mackenzie. ‘There it is clearly mentioned that the Fort of Kummate 
onthe northern side of Tungabhadra, three miles from Yemmi- 
gudda, (Of course, the first hurdle was the corrupted form "Cryna- 
mata" and the second problem was the location of Kunmmata). 
Similarly, it is clearly stated in a Kaifiyat of Sandue that Hosamale- 
durga and Ramghad are onc and the same and that it is situated in 
Sandur. Even the name Daroji located along the Guntakal and 
Hubli line was intriguing to the scholars. One ofthe Kai ais named 
after Daroji has thrown much light on this problem. It is learnt, 
that this place assumed the present name on account ofa big tank 
situated there, once known as “Dariya Talab”. The carlier name 
of this place is said to be “Dwaravati™ which was jater on corrupted 
to Doravadi. Generally, whenever a Kaifiyat is about any place, it 
gives its early history as weil as its importance during the several 
regimes of kings and chieftains. Thus, the Kaifiyat of Bellary 
provides us iis history commencing from Kritayuga up to the 
regime of Britishers. Similarly. the Kaifiyat of Sringeri begins wilh 
the very origin of its name linking it with Rishyasringa and the 
narration gradually develops, i ustraring its glory at the time of Sri 
Sankaracharya and onwards. [n all such instances, history js 
coupled wiih legends. It is quite possible to a genuine historian to 
get at the historical truth lying concealed behind these traditional 
accounts. . 
Some of the Kaifiyats or Bakhairs are named after prominent 
persons; for example, there is a document caled "Rama Ruyana 
faire? (the Bakhair of Rama Raya While assessing tho 
historical value of this account Sri J. J. Sharma has pointe ou that 
ibis work has revealed 10 us the following facts for dhe first lime: 
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(i) The baitie between Rama Raya of Vijayanager and the 
Bahamani Suitans took p'ace at Rakkasagi-Fangadagi or 
Rekkasa Tangadi and not at Talikote 

di) The old mother of Rama Raya was yet 
to war. He took her blesssings before he lcft for the 
destined battle. 

dii) Adilshah of Bijapur was the son of Rama Raya. The king 
requested Adilshah “As you happen to be my son, I 
ask a favour from you. Kindly do not hand me over 
10 the enemies to be beheaded by them. Kill me yourself’ 
with your gun.” The so called son fulfilled his father’s 
desire, 


live when he went 











Whatever may be the importance of ihe last two points mentioned 
above, the battle of Talikote is now recognised as "Rakkasa-Tangadi 
Kalaga” 

The Hyder Nama is an imporwnt work in this series. His 
sufficiently voluminous and alludes to many importam events of 
Hyder’s life. While commenting upon the historica! value of this 
record Dr. M. H. Krishna has raid glorious iributes to the work as 
well as io its another Nallappa who is supposed io be a contemporary 
of Hyder and closely associated with him. Dy, M. H. Krishna's 
estimate of this rare work is worth quoting here: 


“Tt gives in detail an accowut of the events in the life of this 
hero year after year and naturally ends with his death. Though 
much of Hyder's history has already been known, the chief 
value of the manuscript consists in giving confirmztory evidence 
while, here and there, some new materials are also supplied to 
the historian. The author writes with a healthy independence 
and judicious frankness which could not be expected froma 
court chronicler. He admires Hyder Ali and the way the usurper 
saved the independence of Mysore by his diplomacy and general- 
ship and raised the kingdom ie ihe position of the strongest 
contemporary power in South India, while at the same time he 
condemns the blemishes in his heroe's character and points out 
lollies. Though he gives the Mysorcan’s version of many 
events, like Hydor's decisive victory at the battic of Arni, he 
frankly admits also his defeats on many occasions. Thus, ke is 
a (tee historian and not in any sense an apologist or euologist. 
His work is welcome as a corrective to the existing accounts of 
Hyder» fife which are to a considerable exeent based on his 
enemies ov of his own Muslem secreirics.” 
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As already stated above. Dr. M, H. Krishna has given an 
English rendering of this important v e Annual Report af 
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Mysore Archaeological Department of 1930 sunning to 28 pages. 
My revered professor has taken much pains in printing out the 
divergences found in this valuable document as compared with the 
other existing accounts of Hyder’s life. One other work of this kind 
is “Rajendra Name” which was written at the instance of Dodda- 
rajendra who was a ruler of Coorg. As it was written under the 
orders of the king himself, it is said to be not fuithful to history 
here and there. However, its importance cannot be overlooked as 
it also happens to be a contemporary work. 

The authors of these Kaifiyats had an advantage over the other 
historians. As they concentrate particularly on one topic, whether 
it may be about a place or a person, they are able to give exhaustive 
details of the events; for example, the Dakhair of Chitradurga 
describes the Royal Court of Madakarinaika as follows : 


** (Madakarinaika) got up in the morning, took his bath, per- 
formed puja, had his food and then, arriving at the cowrt hall, 
sat upon the throne, White umbrellas were held to the Maharaja 
Raja Sahib. Precious coins were sprinkled. On either side 
"sampher' were held, Weapons like "Dhanurbana' and ‘Gandu- 
godali’ were held. Eight *bhaltings’ (those who are engaged 
to praise a person) were praising “Oh Lord! Oh Lord! 
Maharaja Rajadbiraja!” The "copdars' were extolling “Saviour 
of the poor’. He was thus seated in the court hall. 

Brother Parashuramappanaik set along with him. Sahebjade 
Bharamappanaika came and sat in front of him. The son-in- 
law Huchchappanaika sat by the side of Sahebjade..,.Hatti Mallappa 
naik, Jaramale Bommannanaik and other local chieftains sat 
before him. Mansubedar Sarvottama Rao, Neelakanta Rao, 
exactly sat on one side. Kadape Yakil Sivarama panth, 
Nawab’s Vakil Lakshmana Rao, Srimant’s Vakil Purushottama, 
Panth Balaji, Tammaji Rango, Tammaji Chandragiri (2) Bhimaji 
panth’s son-in-law sarvabhowma Rao Mylara panth sat on the 
defi side, Five Persian munshis, ten Hindi munshis, fifteen 
Kannada munshis sat behind his back. Devan Parashuramappa 
sat before him. Kasturappa, Bhatura Mallappa sat to the left 
side of Dalvoy Parshuramappa.. "is 

















In this manner the author gives an account of the whole Royal 
Court without omitting any important person. As the author of 
this Bakhair also is said to be a contemporary one, these details 
have an historical value indeed 

Similarly these records furnish uy a good account of the wactare 
of those days. The kings used to depend mainly upon the well buiit 
ioris and their ivyal army, 1ñesç dorta were built eei on a nill oF 
03 Ihe plain ground surrounded by thick forest or water, The fort ot 
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Chitradurga was well known for is seven walls one behind the other 
and was well built on a hill, Hyder had lo struggle very hard to 
conquer this insurmountable tort. 

Here is a brief account of one of the attacks on the fort conducted 
by the army of Hyder.— 

+ Both the armies were ready. As soon as it was dark the 
whole army assembied. Those who were watching the fort 
came to know the activities of the cacmy and since they give hint 
to their side. even those who were inside the fort got ready 
ior war. After twenty sezonds, the signalling arrows were shot 
in advance, Immediately the army, about a lakh im strength 
was hilarious and when it was advancing with ladders (to climb 
the fort wall), about ten thousand soldiers (on the other side) 
lit the torshes on the fort instantly with great joy and began 
to shower different kinds of bullets on the cnemies. Although 
five thousand cavalry laid down their lives, the army did not 
retreat, "The men on the fort wall never stopped their firing. 
However great their loss migat be, the enemy climbed the 
fort walls without minding it, Thousands of soldiecs lost their 
lives. Then the enemies began to adjust "ehidi? (iron hook) 
to the fort. The defending army began to throw big stones on 
the enemies who were attempting to climb the fort with the 
help of radders. Next. they began to pour ragi porridge from 
top. which was ready for use in big vessels. The thick clouds 
were ut sight wherever they cast their look. Though the trench 
was full, the enemies’ attack was not successful.?!+ 



























One can find such graphic descriptions of war in plenty. “The 
several kinds of stratagems of the enemics are equally interesting. 
Besides, we come across a number of weapons used in the batlles and 
they require a thorough stud 

‘The literary value of these rezords consists in their peculiar prose 
style and their vocabulary, particulary words belonging to 
Arabic or Persian. Since these writings were meant for ordinary 
use, Lhe prose style is nearer to the colloquial form. Here is an 
example called out from the Kaifiyat of Kanakuppe.— 

RIZKA suaithO m. oO send seemed I Gack xx 
tox» Ponds uno) udOd, BAN A ANA cuted suani, KAP s, 
à BSR Eñ ARDE SAA, PEIRADA wos RAÐ, exon 


ZAAL RI, HEMO FBA x 


























gx ALL Sat 
XIV, s $. cae 
This is considerably simple Sometimes the sentenees ace serv 





Jengthy and tbe construction is highly involved The follow à 
singie sentence eoveving a paragraps.— 








KAIEIYATS IN KANNADA 









mod sei didoipaon i 
eich sex azarae Sad std) erdo», 
» marh hia porga gih nbus m 
Erih ez Riot s. Dok V bonidy: SFNT xebod modd AY, 





Ko. 1, X. ks. 
At limes the Kannada prose books very sirange due to loan words 

profusely used. Here is a small paragraph selected from the” 
akhairu of Ch 














ds Xa 
rade eue, morum, Zoty sie, har 
WéatuAR, PPR WKO RODIO Xd 2 wes 
RUD SUüuaOyAE aod: Barns d. UARA WAR vod) €aüdi. woke: 
nra Bad pwa dadd shard, eddy uod) aged. u$s d u: 
g ocs. 

When we study such sentences in the Bakhair of Chitradurga oi 
Hyder Nama, wc can easily notice the impact of Urdu on Kannada, 
when it was extens used in the royal Courts in those days. Thus 
We call ly account for the existance of a few of these words ever 
today in our administrative departments particularly revenue, police 
judiciary. 

As regards vocabulary, there are a number of rare Kannada 
words. For example, gurikara, olckara, garebagilu, Kuchu, hadali, 
kayikolu divatige, ulavari, ulupe, lancha lavani, diddi, kote munderi, 
alla, agalle, gachchu, umbali, husige, devela, malige and harikaya. 
The loan words belonging to Urdu or Persian are plenty. Behushar, 
namaj, Jadayl mokruy, atakzvu, ajubaju, inam, eknam, ekdam, 
aivani, aibu, kabul, kille, kumka Khajane, khatari, khillattu, khuddu, 
khulase, gada, chayani. jahagir, jarur, jame. javatu, javana, jhaada 
thikani, tamamu, tukkadi, takit, darakhastu, darogu, daphan, 
davvaja. dussara. dowlat, diwan, dotaraf. najar, phaite, phiryad, 
phowju, phirka, bandobastu, barabari, binhukum, majalu, majboot, 
masalattu, marji, maphi muddam, mehanat, manjur, mokkam, 
ravane, Jaskhar, lagayti, vagaire, vakil, shivayi, shahar, samjayisi, 
scpoy, savari, saranjamu, savalaksha, hatyaru, hajaru, hamraha, 
hukkum, hujur and kalla. A detailed survey of these words will 
certainly reveal to us how our people gradually became familiae with 
(hese words which became a part aud parcel of. Kannada vocabulary 
vither in their originat oz corrupted forms according iv eub meshed 
of pronunciation. 

If we take up the study of Ka 
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we are sure to know the customs and manners 
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are a (ow Kaifiyats about the religious institalioas such as Lhe m 
at Udipi and other places. Sune of ibem arc about the temples. 
‘Therefore, these local records, either contemporary or later, written 
at the instance of Col. Mackenzie deserve a systematic and thorough 
study by our scholars. 1 think we shouid not ignore such documents 
any longer, because they are likely to be destroyed by the ravages of 
time as most of them are vcitten on papers. hope this article which 
is more ov Jess in the form of an ou ll arouse the interest of 
young scholars of the day and an autheatic work-on these records will 
be available [or use before tong. 
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On the Meaning of 
Yapaniya 


A. N. UPADHYE 


Tur Yapaniyas' constituted an important Sangha of the Jainas along 
with those of Digambaras and Syetambaras, They seem to be quite 
an old Sangha. They get mentioned as early as the 5th century A.D. 
Mrigesavarman (475-90 A.D.) of the Kadamba dynasty made a grant 
to Yapaniyas, Nirgrantias and Kurchakas. "There are references to the 
teachers of this Suagia upto the !3th-14th century A.D. in 
Karnataka and adjoining areas. There are images of this Sangha 
worshipped today in what are known as Digambara temples. What 
is striking is that the Acharyas of this Sangha received grants of land 
from rulers and possibly acted as Managing Trustces of the temples 
and their property. 

Literary references show that authors like Indranandi looked 
upon Yapaniyas as Jainabhasa. lt appears that they had certain 
doctrines and practices common both with Digambaras and 
Svetambaras. Now and then one comes across instances of 
Digambaras and Syctambaras criticising them. 

Sakatayana, the eminent Sanskrit grammatian, belonged to the 
Yapaniya Sangha? He was a contemporary of Amoghavarsha, the 
Rashtrakuta king. This grammar is more popular with Digambaras ; 
but his two other small texts, Srrimukti and Kevalibhukti Prakaranas 
are preserved only in the Svetambara collections. The famous 
Apabhramsa pect Svayambhu was also a Yapaniya. It is quite 
likely that Umasyati, Siddhasera Divakara, Jatila ete. belonged to 
the Yapaniya Sangha. 

The etymology and interpretation of the term Yapaniya need 
some investigation. It isalso written as Yapana or Yapani-Sangha 
(in a Kannada Ms. of the Ganabheda), Apulisamghiva (in note on 
Svayambhu), Javaiiya (in the Kannada Vaddaradhane) etc. These are 
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all later changes from Yapaniya, I have uoted some earlier attempts 
in this direction. K. T. Telung interpreted the term ‘as those who 
wandered about without being stationary” M. Willisms derives 
yapaniya (= yapya) from the root ya, meaning, expelled. 1 thought 
once that the Yapaniyas occupied a midway position between the 
Digambaras and Svetambaras, i.e. they wandered being expelled by 
cither sect as not theirs. T was not sure of its etymology, and was 
all the while wanting to find some passages which would shed light 
on the meaning of this term, apparently Sanskrit, but going back 
to some Prakrit expression. 

The Paiasadda-mahameve has some entries which might be help 
ful to understand the term Yapaniya. The Prakrit root java 
is equated with yupay; there is an entry javonijja = yapaniya 
(ss yapya), adj, that which is passed etc. In this context, the follow- 
ing passage from the Nayadhamiakahao? deserves our attention: 

A f á wa waren qur] mama gaml ase! ¿ña 
sma s Aihan zd à ñ a damsa, qat! a i s 
da s Aafaa Sif. cfr Aarni qu agfr 8 á Ea 
ef. | Q B Aifa qp] ao remate rt tmt vadat 
ay gif à à frau | 
Here the reference is to controlling, restraining etc. of indriyas and 
no-indriyas; and javanijjam goes back to the root yam-yam, to restrain, 
to curb. The derivative forms like yamana, ie, restraining, vanum ya 
are available. Yama (from the root yam) also means restraint, forebea- 
rance (= yama, samyama), Further yaman also means ni yamana. 

There is an interesting passage from the Pravachanasara, ILL. 10": 


esent A Te fa waaga athe 
djaga Rat Aimam gam | 
Here two kinds of preceptors are mentioned : (i) pravrajya-dayaka. 
one who initiates in the ascetic order, and (ii) niryapaka, one who is 
helpful in putting the defaulter on the right path. Nirrapaka seems 
10 me a wrong Sanskritisation of a/rjevaga or nijjavaya; the correct 
Sanskrit form should be níryamaka, one who controls, a pilot, from 
the root yan yam with air. 
In the light of these passages, my suggestion is that Yapaniya is 
really Vamaniya, Javantita going back to the root yam to restraii 
in this context one is reminded of the c¿tujama-dhaima atiribu- 
ted to Parsvanathe, which stood for observing the four ramas or 
rratas, brahmacarva being meluded under aparteraha, The Yapaniyas 
were so called, because they observed vamas or vows and led a life of 
sanvama. 






































Sloka Metre in 
Kannada Literature 
ENKATACHALA SASTRY 





3. Ve 


Ir is quite evident from the history of Kannada literature that a 
variety of vrifias of Sanskrit, Prakrit and the native Kannada 
metres and the offshoots developed later on as un influence of these 
metres, are contributing to the growth of that literature, What 
actually is the place of the famous Sanskrit metre, sloka known as 
epic-asushtubh among these numerous sets of meters? What is its 
history in that particular literature? How far is it made use of in 
composition? Are any differences regarding the principle and 
structure obvious ? The purpose of this paper is to reveal a few facts 
in connection with the questions posed above. 

Tt is well known that the Puratas and Jihasas as well as 
Kavyas and Sasiras of the Sanskrit literature are composed in what 
is known as classical anushtubh (i sloka metre) which is fairly 
distinguished from the Vedic Avushtubh. The definition of this 
metre is traditionally learnt as— 

xs qç ga Bü mig eq denm | 

frag: came aai diasqa: l 
The implication of this sura may be explained thus: The sioka 
metre consists of four lines. There will be eight syllables in euch 
quarter, but of variable quantity. The fifth syllable of each quarter 
should be short, the sixth long, and the seventh alternately Jong and 
short. 

The sloka-bound works in Sanskrit literature will be normally 
in accordance with the said general definition of the sloka, which 
«an be illustrated by the following example: 

adaa zur gg] saag: | 

sfera Gana saagaa evar: || (adie qum) 

aria ard amia | 
: Rad ag udin © 
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seventh place of the first and third lines of the sloka. They permit 
any variation for those particular syllables. Perhaps, these proso- 
disls might Rave come across such instances in the compositions of 
their predecessors. Often, we find instances where our ancient poets 
have taken the liberty to surpass the generally accepted definition 
of the sloka. 

The following two verses from Kalidasa’s Rag/wvamsa can be 
noted ; 





ava’ feat aqa: gizase | 

Reta gf cea ier: diffe li 

Ware: gait a waqashqa | 

maaana AARAA: | (2-21, 3)? 
Such violations are not unusval in our great epics of the earlier 
period (see for a few examples in Ramayana: Kishkindha Kenda, 
32-12, 19, 34, 51). ý 

Let now us concentrate onr attention on the Kannada literature. 
"The one and only ancient prosodica! work in Kannda that has dealt 
about the sloka metre is Chhandombudhi of Nagavarma I (c. 990 A.D). 
In the third adhikara of this book, soon after defining the Vishama— 
yeittas, the author has defined the Ka metre. The essential fea- 
tures of sfoka are explained in one Kanda verse (s. 16) with an 
example illustrating the same (8. 17). The factors of exception have 
been dealt with in another Kanda verse (s. 18). But all the three 
verses are muddled on account of the availability of a large number 
of manuscripts. As an authentic and critical edition of Chhandonte 
hadhi is not still before us, it is difficult to assess what actually was 
the opinion of the prosodist about the definition of the sloka metre. 
Tae prescription and the way of expression of verse 16 provides 
an allowance to guess thatthe author has proceeded close to the 
verse describing the sioka metre in the Sanskrit language. No doubt 
verse 17, which is the illustrative verse, is in accordance with 
the prescription of the s/oka metre in Sanskrit language as per one 
edition (Madras edition, 1946) of the Kannada text, But the 
language of the verse seems to be doubtful. [t is notable that the 
third verse which mentions of exception (s. 18) permits a free varia- 
tion of short and long letters in the sixth place. Possibly, Naga- 
varma might have come across such instances in Sanskrit or 
Kannada compositions prior to him. The verses from Kalidasi's 
Raghuvaisa veferred abcve may once again be remembered here. 
Tt may not be out of place if the textual poiats of the defining 

(8. 16) of Cairandomhiuthi are disscussed in some detail here 
1i am grateful to Sri B. K. Sivaramaiah Reader in Senskri Mtgnace 


Giangoiri, Mysore for the above quoted sira from Chhoadomaniari and the 
iHustrations from Roefraumo, 
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before proceeding further to give an account of the history of the 
sfaka metre in Kannada literature, The writer had the opportunity 
10 go through a set of manuscripts of Chiadombudhi belonging to the 
editing section of the Institute of Kanvada Studies, Mysore by the 
courtesy of Sri B. S. Sannayya. A comparison of these manuscripts 
revealed different readings and no particular version seemed to be 
satisfactory. As a result, the writer has attempted to reconstruct the 
verse (s.16) chiefly relying on two manuscripts (K, 231, K.A. 12) as 
follows: 

e cis oteitiddolod 

shod) A ordo vain add 

ooa teni omoge 

doof doin rm rero da ede tt 








This does not seem to be far from the original text. The reconstruc» 
ted sufra is Similar in its chief characteristics to the aforesaid sutra 
of Chhandomanjari. Perhaps Nagavarma's intention was that, at the 
seventh place of the first and third quarters either a short or a long 
syllable might occur. Regarding the 18th verse which deals with the 
exception and also the illustrating verse in these manuscripts, 
»ossibilitics are remote to improve over the text of the printed 
version (Madras ed). Hence, no further discussion about them 
seems necessary. The expression ‘advatadfaine mó% do is not 
clear enough, As evidences are found in the old works for a short 
syllable occurring instead of a long one in the sixth place, it 
might have been the intention of the statement that a long syllable 
may or may not occur in the first and the third as well as the second 
and fourth lines (or in the former und the latter halves) of the shoka 
as the case may be, 

Now let us tum over to the occurrences of the sloka metre in 
Kannada literature. Written documents are available since the 
fifth century in Kannada literature. The usage of Kannada sloku has 
not been so far found out in edicts between the fifth and ninth 
centuries a.n. Of the available Kannada works Kavirajamarga, a book 
on poetics, the authorship of which is assigned to the Rashtrakuta 
emperor Amoghavarsha Nripatunga (814-877 a.n.), is the first and 
the foremost. There are certain Kannada stokes in this work worth 
noting. Im the second chapter, there are twentyeight slokas 
altogether (112-136; 139-141). A section of these verses is primarily 
concerted with Dushkura-kaiya Which in other words is called 
Chitrakavitea (1012-124, 119, 129) and the rest are iMustrations 
(115-118, 120-128, 130-136, 139-141). The seme problem of a 
dependable version of the text as was with regards to Nagavarma's 
Catandombudsi ias to bo tackied here. A few verses exhibit some 
Kind of verhul armament or the other, and consequently they are nat 
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at all intelligible and scem to be corruy 
113, 115, 116, T2E, 122, 126, 131, 139, 141) 
ing eighteen (s. 114, 117-120, 123-125, 127-130, 132-136, 140) are 
Dawless, Among those impure, it is probable that one or two misht 
have been illustrated intentionally as verses of Lhe type of excel tio 
($102, 03) which we have noticed earlier. No doubt it rx foot 
that even in pure verses meaning is obscure and HMCORRAReNeR ayer 

Two meaningful verses which satisfy the prescribed conditions 
of the soka metre may be quoted below: 





Thus ten verses (s. 112, 
impure. The remain- 
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These slokus satisfy all the conditions of the Sanskrit sloka metre 
One special feature that is not found there is the observance or 
qp Ge Pe ity of the second letter) which befits the genius of 
ada language, Asa result of this prasa sch pli 
of the four lines is clearly felt, The same scheme is fougd in clive 
verses also, Some slokas ure embedded with Sanskrit wor is and 
pele ES NDOBRdB; the recitation of which sounds more like Sanskrit 
GSU) dw fone other places, the diction is just in accordance 
ee z ofthe paired of Kavirajanarga and the native Kannada 
sounds employed in such places cle3 ly establish that soka metre 
iS not unusual for Kannada. They twinkle like little star: 
firmament of the literature. There are certain verses which com! 
in them usages of both Sanskrit and Kannada also (s. 110, 130) 
‘oi Pp io Kavirajamarga, we come across the 
La es e d Sie D eee It is strauge that none of 
ER A kis works of this period has made use of sioka metre. 
ae rep Ib ritions through literature takes us to Kavvavelokana of 
i ua " fe. 145 A.D.) Which is the only notable old work 
mt as employed the sfoka metre in Kannada at the latter peri 
t ds Interesting to note that this work is also on poetics like 
Kavirajamarga (excepting a chapter on grammar). There are twenty 
one illustrative verses of the sloka metre in this work, A verse oF 
p AS chapter iça 474) dealing with faults in composition 
ES te p and ts niy verses (s. $40, 543, 550, 572, 571, 574-579, 
z MMC E jose er 597) dealing with merits or excellences 
inr Miet en ale slokan. Three versesare illustrations for 
Eae UE Fata f yne) and the following seventeen solas are 
i ORUM Or kinds ef Chitrakavifra (fancy ornament), These 
stra ions ‘lsu have different readings though not as marv as in 


"weiner. AS some of them ius i 
poet se E e are just exhibits of 
me kind of verbat ornament ar the at 
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clear. However the readings of the printed text (O.L., Mysore No. 22, 
1939) are so edited as to be in awordance with the general principles 


of sloka. 
Two mcaningful verses may bc quoted here : 











The prasa (i.e. the similarity of the second letter) is observed here 
also. As in Kavirajamarga, from the view point of style, there are 

illusuatious for the above mentioned three varicties, For abundant 

usage of Sanskrit words verses Nos, 575, 576, for abundant asage of 
Kannada words verses Nos. 386, 591 and for mixed usage versee Nos. 

581, S90 are examples. The slokus in this work are more easily 

intelligible than the slokes of Kavirajamarga. 

After the twelfth century, considerable evidences are not found 
for the occurrence of sfuka metre in Kannada literature, An opinion 
is that ‘Anyyitubl has been rejected as it did not fit itself into the 
composite genius of the Kannada language. But it scems that the 
Kannada pocts were not at all attracted towards the sloka metre at 
any period of the history of Kannada literature, except of course 
in one or two cases, It is guessed that one or two verses of Kavi- 
rujumarga are ftom some Ramavana. But recently, scholars have 
put forth, on proper grounds, that the author has himself composed 
these poems, according to the exigencies of the topic. Similarly, 
the other sjokas also are independent compositions. We may also 
come to the conclusion broadly thet the author of Kavyawqlokana 
has proceeded on the same line and composed the illustrative 
verses independently; they do not seem to be based on any cvent- 
ful happenings, One reason to say so is that they are analogous to 
the situations of Kavirajamarga and the other reason is that the 
sources of these verses have not stiil come to light, As we find some 
similarities between KaviraJamarga and Kavyavalokana regarding the 
sutras and illustrations, the influence of the former on the latter 
might be there in the part of s/oka verses also. 

It is still to be searched out which other Kannada poet has made 
use of soka metre other than these two writers, Tirumalarya, 
2 court poet of Chikkadevataja (1615-1706), has used two slokas, in 

sé two examples may be 
























his champu work Chitadera 
quoted here - 
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Of these two, the second one is in accordance 
features of the sfoka mettre. 

In the Virasaiva literature of the Kannada language many 
Sanskrit slokas are quoted often about which we need not discuss 
here. A mediaeval Kannada poet Gurusiddha If (e. 1720 AD.) has 
made use of several metres in his Halasyapurana. A few Kannada 
slokas? can be found thercin. The Sanskrit work by the same 
author, Prabhulita has got some slokas of his own, The composition 
here might have inspired the author to compose a few slokas in 
Kannada also, 

Two examples can be illustrated from Hal 

Ad, fobs gamon | ds, wertstosttsiio 

opmaak odo] sanagi no le xc il 

cdot) MARO Z| AISR DR botga 

Toh Dach ior | KOIA e saves sean L 
Recently, the noted Kannada poet of modern Kannada period, 
Dr. P.T. Narasimhachar has composed two poems in sloka 
metre, Anushtubh Vilasam and Gandhistava. These two poti 
have been included in his collection of poems, Hridayavihuri. 
The poet has studied Sanskrit in the traditional method of 
learning; he knows the grandeur and felicity of sloka metre 
employed in the great epics of India, Ramayana and Mahabharata. 
As a result, sløku metre has been conventionally and skillfully 
used by him, It is learnt that the introduction of these verses 
Was only in response to the çhallepge teken against his scholar- 
friend who concluded that it is extremely difficult to sketch 
out composition in sfoka metre in Kannada. Out of the fifty-four 
verses of the narrative poem Anushtubh Vilasam, most of the slokas 
satisfy the general principles though a few of them deviate from 
regulation, The poet has Supported himself saying that these are 
like the exceptions (s. 1, 2, 4, 5, etc.) found in our ancient great 
poets as Valmiki and Kalidusa. The poet, it seems, has intention- 
ally given out slokas of the type of exception (2, 40 ete.) similar to 
the one which we noticed in Raghuvamsa in the former part of our 
discussion, The observance of prasa is overlooked here. [t is evi- 
dent by this that the poet has taken the Sanskrit slokas as his 
modet. We find here also the Sanskritised, native and the mixed 
varicty of usage in the style. Perhaps owing to the fact that the 
plot is modern and the language and style are an admixture of old 
and new usages, we may net derive the sa of pleas 
can be expevicd of ihe an 
Sanskrit aud Kannada, Gam 





h the general 
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its metre is concerned but jt [s more Sanskritised. 
ware two examples Irom Jfaustrubfo Vilusaa ? 





sami as far a 
Followi 








Why could not siku metre get adequate popularity among mein of 
Kannada literature 2 This may be accounted for with a reason er 
two (i) The ancient Kannada poets made certain particular Jr i 
nad Kundas paleut; they were more accustomed to. Champu ital of 
coinposition and those metres were more than agea to eee 
parpose ; (ji) Sloka metre was not historically aud trac ition Y 
as important und we}! known as ri fus amd Kendlas 5 (ii) As B 
well known ancient poeis made masterly use of sloka mee m 
their epics, there was nothing much left for Kannada pocts to exh ul 
their skill or talent (iv) As Kanda, the popular short mue; Lu (us 
shed ils sway on the poetieal works of Kannada literature; ine 
sioku metre did not play any part there. Whatever the robe b: 
may account for, it is a fact that soka metre did not eajoy enough 
reputation in Kannada Uierature. 
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Mysore Palace Publications 
B.K. SHIVARAMIAH 





KARNATAKA could be justly proud of its immense contribution to 
Sanskrit learning and studies through many of its rulers as both 
patrons and writers, und through pocts and pl ilosophers, great 
acharyas like Madhya and erudite commentators like Sayana. 
Different branches of Sanskrit like Vedic and Clas “al literature, 
grammar, and the several systems of philosophy were all enriched 
by the ceaseless and commendable ciloris of learned individuals and 
institutions distinguished for ihe keenness of their interest in 
promoting Indian culture on sound and substantial lines, Special 
mention should here be made of the great impetus given to the 
preservation and perpetuation of Sanskrit and the culture ensu 
{rom it by the royal courts of Karnataka, particularly of Vijayanagara, 
in the past, and of Mysore in contemporary times. Of course, the 
Sayana-Madhava contribution to Vedic exegesis cle, under the 
Vijayanagara kings is epoch-making in the field of Sanskrit learning ; 
and it would be no exaggeration to Say that the contribution, very 
often through the toils of a host of unnamed scholars, to Sanskrit 
studics, under the benign patronage of the erstwhile Rulers of 
Mysore, is equally epoch-making. 

All along, the royal court of Mysore is celebrated for is 
patronage ul art and letters. Especially Sanskrit learning has 
received at the bands of its successive rulers adequate support, both 
moral and material. From individual Sanskrit scholars to well 
established institutions like the Maharaja’s Sanskrit College at 
Mysore, all have shared the royal munilicence in a manner and 
measure worthy of the givers and the recipicats. The rulers them- 
selves have been highly learned, actively parücipsting in the 
propagation of knowledge in general and Sanskrit learning in perti- 
velar. Instances of cnligliened patronage and geucrous encouragz- 
ment in these matters are legion 

la this connection, it is worthwhile reca 
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n recent times. generally known as the Palace Publications, deserve 
to be called a landmark in the history of Karnataka contribution to 
Sanskrit studies. As literary products of surprisi magnitude 





they would go down in the annals of our literary history as 
the Jiving emblems of 2 hoary cullure. With about 350 large 
volumes of not less than an average of $00,pages in each and having 
a wide coverage of subjecis, always low-priced, if not free of 
cost, these books in Kannada Janguage have been in great 
demand; ii would be incredible if one were to disclose the fact of 
their being sold ia no time also, That is a pointer to the hope and 
promise of our preparedness to continnc io be the custodians of a 
great and worthy culture inhcrited trom the past. The Palace 
Publications have been history almost turned into legend and, 
paradoxically cnough, they have a double life--one in the culture they 
reveal and the other in the Kannada language embodying it. 

The Palace Pubjicaions referred ¿o above consist of a few 
seligious books like the Mahapijakulpu ; puranas uamely, Adi, Kalki, 
Kurma, Matsya, Varaha, Naradiya, Vayu, Vamana, Vishnu, Narasimha, 
Samba, Saura, Kalika, Bhavishya, Siva, Linga, Brahma, Padma, Skanda, 
Vishnudharmottara, Brahmavaivarta, Brahmanda, Ganesa and 
Markandeya; Piilosophic texts like Brahmasutrabhashya, Gitabhashya 
und Uyanishadbhashya and Ananda-Ramayana, Adh yatma-Ramayana, 
Adbhuta-Ramayana and Yogayayishtha--under what is called the Sri 
Jayachamarazendra Grantharatnamala, many of them being in tens of 
volumes; tantra works like the Varivasyarahasya ; and, as if crowning 
ull the series, there are the Rigvedasamhita, the Aitareya Brahmana 
Aranyaka-Upenishad : and ihe a allin 36 volumes running to 
bout. 30,000 pages on the whole in ihe demy quarto spectacular 
and with impressive contents. These Rigreda volumes, published i 
a series called Sri Jayachamarajendra Vedaratna Mala, ave treated at 
some length here, with the intention that it would provide the 
necessary clue to the magnitude and valuc of the task undertaken. 

The shelf adorned by the thiriy six volumes relating to the 
Rigvedasambita ave apt to cvoke a sense of sacredness, wonder and 
faith in those that arc religious-minded, aad would mean much more 
to a keen siudent of indian lüerature, philosophy, religion and 

l He finds ia deve volumo emire Aigvede and its 
Pada-paiha, the Aitaera Brahmans A myaka -Upanishad sith 
Savanahhashya in the Kannada script. iranstated ino Kannada and 
sometimes into English also: and 
and philo 
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wiih Kannada traas ation and explanation. Tie frst a volume gives 
the clue to the plan and arrangement of rac subject matter of the 
thirty volumes of the Rigvedasamhita as such. Ia the preface to the 
first volnme, the editor, Asthana Mahavidvan H P. Venkala Rao 
expresses the hope that a knowledge of Vedio lore transmitted to the 
millions of people in Karnataka through their moiher-tonguc would 
benclit them, and his deep sease of gratitude io the then Ruler 
for vouchsaling it to them ; for contributing, through that, to the alt- 
found growth of Kannada language and Hite Thea are listed 
thirteen items intended to show the lines of the ircatment of the 
subject-matter. Accordingly, the lirst among them is pretace 
giving in great detail, with critical and comparative estimates wher- 
ever necessary, such aspects of Vedic study 2s the meaning of Veda 
and its divisions; the Vedangas and the Sakhas of different Vedas, 
the Rigveda Brahmanas and Aranyakas, rísftis, devatas, and chhandas and 
commentators like Skandasvamin, Narayana, Udgitha, Hastamalaka 
and Venkatamadhava; the Padapathakaras and commentators 
of the other Vedic Samhitay, Vedic interpretation, ancient and 
modern; the methods of studying the Veda~-Eastern and Western; 
contents of Veda and socia] life in Veda and social lifo in the Vedic 
period; and the age of the Veda. The editor hopes that this preface 
would serve the purpose of acquainting ihe reader with the fundamen- 
tals of Vedic study, exegesis and a background of Vedic culture, 
Thesecond item as referred to in the preface and found occurring in 
these books is Sayana’sintroduction to Veda, called as “Sayanabhashya- 
bhumika, in its original text, followed by Kannada translation and 
explanation. {2 is pointed oui that Sayana's introduction was 
indispensable ¿o Vedio study beesuse it covered such important 
subjects as the meaning of Veda, ils soripuural zuihority and 
apaurusheyatva, the principles of Vedic study, the fitness for it and the 
purpose served by understanding the Yeda. The value of Sayana’s 
introduction to Veda is said to consist in its different topics being 
dealt with from the point of view of Sastras like Mimamsa and 
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Vyakarana. 

Thon follows, as the third item, the iniroducing of the mantras 
prior to their being translated aud explained, under such headings as 
mandala vic, rishi, devataand chhendas, The fourth and the fifth are 
respectively the Sumhitapatha and the Padapatha. The sixth in order 
is Supanudhashya culled the Vederthapracasa. From the seventh on- 
wards, one finds a word for word translativn: the substance of each 

z presation ol nicam ag as required 
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piakrivas; and finally an index of all the mantras occurring in the 
Rigveda. in ihe cnüre bulk of thirty volumes of Rigvedasamhita 
proper, the arrangement mentioned above is strictly followed, and to 
ihe utmost advantage of the reader. 

Now, about the last six volumes (31-36) attached. to the Rigveda 
set. Among these the first two and a part of the 33rd contain the 
Aitareya Brahmana of the Rigveda; Volume 33 has 1050 pages out of 
which 1-39] mark the completion of the said Brahmana, pages 
392-455 contain an index of all the lines occurring in the Aitareya 
Brahmana ; pages 446-1050 contain the Aitarera Aranyaka of which 
pages 628-939 form the Aitareya Upanishad; all these texts are 
accompanied by Sayana-Bhashyabhumika, Sayauabhashya along with 
translation and explanation in Kannada. Volumes 34-35 contain 
Yaska’s Nirukta, the celebrated ancient Sanskrit text oa etymology, 
hailed as one of ihe Vedangas. 

The last of the above-mentioned six volumes, that is the 36th 
deserves special mention. fis an Index Volume of 1098 pages in 
two parts containing alphabetical indexes. The lirst part (pages 
1-88) consists of an index of the various subjects occurring in the 
thirty volumes of the Rigvedasamhita. From page 89 to 1098, there 
isa very big index of all the words of the Rigveda-mantruse In 
addition to these indexes, one finds towards the end of Volume t 
(pages 717-920) of Rigvedasamhita an index of all the manpas, ln 
fact, these indexes themselves ought to be characterised as a monu- 
ment of industry and hard work. What to speak of all the 36 volumes 
produced over a period of 15 years. The achievement of the Mysore 
Palace in this direction is so great and valuable as to keep the present 
generation and posterity in a state of percnnial gratitude for the assets 
and legacy of culture passed onto them. Therein lies a proof of 
the real democratic spirit of the Mysore rulers; it is due to their 
realisation of the culiurai necd and urge of the common man. These 
are sought to be so satisicd as to make one who is heir to a rich 
culture know it and live it for his own good and for the good of all 
around him. 

Further, among those that deserve onc's regard and attention 
are the innumerable scholars including savants and saints; many 
of them have not lent even their names to the work done by them, of 
course in keeping wilh the Indian way of life and its Jofty tradition 
of not making much of individual achievements. 

The value of these publications consists in their being offective 
aids to Sanshrii studies and ressar: They have brought to light 
the depth, variety and anzi learning, and that ough 
the Kannada lang avid 
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of its myriad contenisand growth ol Kanuada language and lis L 

It is hoped that these books wiil be more widely circulated. read aul 
undersiood by all studems of Indian literature philosophy ad 
religion in the context of the studies and research pertaining to thane 
subjects and in adopting an essentially Indian way of 
aucieat culture. 
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A Hoysala Prince in a 
Hindi Historical Romance 
M.S. KRISHNAMURTHY 


Diverse and different are the stories and legends current about the 
invasions and conduct of Ala-udedin Khi ji. Some of them area 
blend of fact and fiction. The famous cpisode of Ala-ud-din Khilji 
connected with Padmini end Bhimsingh of Chittor has been 
proved to be a fiction by the recent historians, But the episode of 
queen Kamaladevi aud Devaladevi the wife and daughter of Ray 
Karna of Gujarat is authentic and still holds good, There must have 
been a famous legend current in the Hindi region about the inva- 
sion of Ala-ud-din on Devagiri, whose king Ramadeva according to 
historians failed to resist A!a-ud-din's attack. Ho, therefore, aczord- 
ing to the terms of Ala-ud-din offered to him many maunds of 
gold, pearls and other valuable objects. Devagiri was denuded of 
its troops at the time of Ala-ud-din’s attack as Shankaradeva the 
son of Ramadev had gone southwards at the head of his army on 
pilgrimage. Shankaradeva hearing of the approach of the Muham» 
madans returned to the city by forced marches. Ramzdev sent word 
to him of the conclusion of the treaty, ordering him at the sume 
time not to attack ‘the Turks.’ But the prince disregarded his father’s 
orders and decided to fight Ala-ud-din. But rumours and chances 
played a dominant role and Ramadev met with a disastrous defeat. 
According to Ferishta, Ala-ud din exacted from Ramadev a ransom 
of 600 maunds of gold, seven maunds of pearls, two maunds of other 
jowels, thousand maunds of silver, and an annual tribute of the 
revenues of the Elichpur province. Devagiri became a province of 
Delhi. Malik Kafur the general of Ala-ud-din invaded the Deccan 
many times, stormed Dcvagiri and beheaded Shankaradeva (1312 
A.D.). Upon MalikKafur’s departure, Harapaladeva, son-in-law of 
Ramadevya led a rebellion in which he was terribly defeated. Muba- 
rak ordered Harapaladeva to be flayed alive. After death his head 
was cut of aad fixed over the main gate of Devagiri. This in 
short is the story of the tragic end of the Dcvagiri rule, 

The story of the invasion of Ala-ud-din and the subjugation ol 
Devagiri has been a favourite theme with the Hindi writers. Atleast 
there are three prominent works in Hindi dealing with the conquest 
vi Dovagiri. Chütayivaria iy à famous bistorical rumuncc in Hindi 
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written by Narayanadas whose date ias been fixed by Mataprasad- 
gupta to bc near about Samvat 1500 (1443 A.p.). This work is of 
great importance to the students of Karnataka history. The port- 
rait of a Hoysala prince who had great mastery in the playing of 
veena is very finely painted in the said romance. The story in brief 
is as follows ; 

Raja Ramadeva was a valiant king of Devagiri. Aly-ud-din, tho 
Sultan of Delhi with a view to plundering the weaith of Devagiri 
sent his commander Nisurat Khan to conquer Devagiri. Nisurat 
Khan came to the south with « large army. He plundered all the 
countries that came iu his way. The people who were stricken with 
terror approached the king and prayed for protection. The King 
summoned a meeting of his ministers and discussed at length the 
measures to be adopted to save the country. The ministers advised 
him either to offer his daughter to the Sultan or go to Delhi per- 
sonally aod meet the Sultan, Ramadeva met the feudatory princes 
of Nisurat Khan and then went straight away to Delhi. There he 
met the Sultan under the mediation of his brother Um Khan and 
presented him one lakh of gold coins. Ala-ud-din pleased at this 
gesture troated him well and made him to stay at Gayat Mahal. 

The king stayed in Delhi for nearly three years. In Devagiri 
his daughter attained the age of marriage. After due consaltations 
with the ministers the queen sent a message to the King. Ramadeva 
decided lo leave for his country, He had to take the permission of 
the Sultan, Ramadova's counsellars told him not to mention his daugh- 
ters coming of age to the Sultan. But Ramadeva did not like to 
hide anything from Sultan. The Sultan gave him permission to leave 
Delhi. He was very much pleascd with the king and he wanted to 
give him some kind of present and tune with the taste of 
Ramadeva askilled painter wasasked to accompany him. The 
counsellors of Ramadeva were opposed to takc the painter to 
Devagiri, But the king did not heed their advice. 

People of Devagiri were very happy at the return of thcir king. 
He asked the painter to paint the walls of the palace, But the pain- 
ter said that the walls of the palace are notsuitable for painting. 
Hence a new palace was built for the Purpose. The painter started 
his painting in this new palace. One day as luck would have it, the 
princes Chitayi came there to see the paintings. When she entered 
the gallery the painter saw her and struck by her beauty he fainted. 
He had never scen such a celestial beauty. He painted hor picture 
also and kept it with him, 

inthe meanwhile the Kiug sent one of his irustworthy Br 
min counsellors to find cut a groom for his dau ghter. He fend th 
one Sourasi the son of Sumannarayana, the king o^ Dwarasamudra 
was a suitable match for the prineess sud fined ane aliance, 1c 
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marriage was celebrated with all pomp and pedantry. The king 
presented large quantity of gold and rabies as dowry. Chitayi and 
her husband were happy at Dwarasamudra. 

Once Ramadeva invited his daughter and soa-in-law to Deva- 
giri. The prince had a fascination for hunting. When he was in 
Devagiri he would frequently go for hunting. At times even Chitayi 
would accompany her husband. Ramadeva thinking that hunting is 
a vice, advised him not to indulge iu it, but in vain. Once it so 
happened that he went to the ashram of Bhartrihari while chasing 
a deer, Bhartrihari’s meditation was disturbed at the noise. He 
persuaded him not to indulge in violence. But he returned a deaf-ear 
io his advice. Bhartrihari saved the deer with his spiritual power 
and cursed Sourasi that he would fall a prey to the enemies, Hear- 
ing the curse Sourasi became so nervous that he lost his way. 
Somehow he reached Devagiri the next day. 

The painter by this time had finished his work, He was there 
for over four years. He felt jealous about Sourasi and his wife. He 
was acquainted very well with all the places of Devagiri. He wanted 
to return to Delhi and sought permission for the purpose. He recei- 
ved many precious things to bc presented to the Suitan, apart from 
personal presentations, After reaching De!hi he presented all oe 
precious things to the Sultan, After the dismissal of the assembly 
the Sultan weut to GayatMahal and invited the painter also to meet 

i rsonally. 2. 
e painter narrated to the Sultanali the details about Devagiri 
and praised the exquisite beauty of the princess Chitayi. The Sultan s 
mind was highly disterbed when he heard the beauty of the princess, 
He also presented the Sultan the picture of Chitayi which he had 
painted at Dcvagiri. This added to the fire of lust. He immediately 
sent word to his commander and asked them to get ready for 
the expedition. He entrusted the administration of Delhi to his 
brother Um Khan and marched towards Devagiri with an army of 
sixty thousand soldiers. Within six months he reached Devagiri. 
He destroyed many cities that came in his way. The king of Deva- 
giri got details about the expedition of the Sultan through his minis- 
ter Peepa. He mustered army of all the other kings of South India. The 
army faced Muslim army bravely, But still it failed io prevent its 
march further. Ultimately it sieged the fort of Devagi i. For six 
months the Muslim army was there surrounding Devagiri. Finally 
the king, after cousulations with his ministers, decided to send his 
daughter and son aw to Dwarasamudra for safety, But Fours. 
refused to desert his father duw arthat evitiead hour. Then it 
was deci i Suurasi du om Dwarasamudra, 
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She felt remorseful about his separation, Sourasi consoled her and 
took leave of her. She spent her time in the worship of Lord Shiva 
When Sourasi left for Dwarasamudra there was a commotion in the 
Muslim army. Ala-ud-din had doubts that Chitayi must have been 
sent to Ranathambour with Sourasi. He immediately sent for his aid 
Raghava Chetan, He repicmanded him and suid that the story of 
Chittor and Padmini should not be repeated again. Neither Rama- 
deva is prepared to offer his daughter, nor is he prepared to embrace 
Islam, If by chance she left this place thea all our efforts will be 
thwarted. The Sultan asked Raghava to go and find out? whether 
Chitayi was in Devagiri citadel itself or not. If she had left then 
She must be chased at all costs. If she is in the fort itself then the 
fort must be pulverised into pieces. 

s Raghava Chetana was in great difficulty, He spent a sleepless 
night. At last he was able to find out the secret of the fort by the 
grace of goddess Padmavati. The next morning he met Ala-ud-din 
and proposed to send an envoy to the king. The Sultan was very 
much pleased with this proposal, Two ladies by name Dhanasri 
and Mainarch were entrusted with the task of detecting Chitayi, 
But as the fort was inaccessible they could not go there. Then 
Raghav was appointed as the enyoy and asked to go with those two 
ladies. The Sultan was tempted to see the fort. Raghava tried his 
best to dissuade him from doing so, but failed. The Sultan followed 
Raghava as an atendant of him. He saw big palaces, stables and 
many beautiful things. He separated himself from Raghav and 
went on wandering in disguise. He went near a lake which was 
a8 magnificent and vast as the ocean, All kinds of birds and animals 
were there. On the other bank of that lake there were the temples 
of Vishnu and Shiva. Chitayi would visit these temples daily 
with her attendants and at the same time have some enter- 
fainment with them. Accidentally that day she was present there 
when Ala-ud-diu came there to sec the lake. The Sultan was 
Standing there and gazing at the birds. He felt like hunting them. 
He took out his gun aad Killed two or three sparrows. Hearing the 
noise all the birds flew away from that place. The attention of 
Chitayi and her friends was drawn towards that man. They guessed 
that a man in disguise was there on the other bank of the Jake. The 
princess sent her friend to investigate it and went to thc temple. 

í Her friend quickly went to the Sultan and went on watching 
his movements, She confronted him and threatened him of dire 
consequences. She would risc an alarm. She asked for his credentials. 
Seeing i the Sultan's face turned pale. He revealed all the 
Secrets about him gr u i 
EE E j WU the fort imme- 

“eaving that place the 
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a Chetan had promised 





Sultan went to the winebazaar where Ra 
to meet, 

In the king’s court Raghava Chetan cxpressed his sinister 
motive. He asked the king to offer all his wealth, vacate the fort 
and offer his daughter Chitayi ; otherwise there was no way out of 
it. The king was very much upset. But thinking that the envoy 
should not be killed he let him free, With great difficulty Raghav and 
the Sultan hurried to climb down the fort. The friend of Chitayi was 
very happy at her achievement. She went and met the king in his 
court and narrated all the events in detail. She also presented the 
letter of the Lultan. The king was very much displeased with 
her foolishness. Because of her foolishness he had lost a golden 
opportunity. 

Ala-ud-din had gone io the fort with two messaugers disguised 
as nuns. They went to the palace and some how managed to have 
access to Chitayi, Seeing those nuns Chitayi treated them with all 
respect and asked them about their pilgrimage. After a lengthy 
conversetion they advised Chitayi not to waste her youth and make 
the best use of it by taking to mirth. Then Chitayi had some doubts 
about those mins. They quickly grasped this and cleared her doubts 
and changed the topic. They visited even the temple where Chitayi 
would go every day. Thus they had a first hand knowledge of ali 
the secrets of the fort and left the place. 

According to the information of the messengers, the next day 
Sultan went near the Shiva temple when Chitayi had arrived 
for worship. Chitayi was captured along with her attendants. The 
Sultan immediately flew away towards his camp with his trophy. 
Even the queens of Sultan were enthralled by the beauty af Chitayi, 
Struck with grief Chitayi neither ate nor slept. All the efforts to 
console her were unsuccessful. 

The news of the capture of Chitayi spread everywhere and the 
Sultan returned to Delhi, Even in Delhi attempts were made to 
appease and console Chitayi but in vain. At last the Sultan gave up 
the idea of seducing her and kept her under the care of Raghava 
Chetan. He sanctioned twelve thousand tankas for her daily expenses. 
He also appointed fifty concubines ta teach her music. 

Sourasi hearing the news of his wife's capture plunged in 
sorrow. He relinquished wordly life and became a yogi. He went to 
Chandragiri, at invitation the Chandranath and engaged himsel for 
pursuit of Yoga. He took his veena, and went on wondering. On his 
the way ke met the sadhus of Jatashankar from whom he got some 
newsabout the whereabovts of Chitayi. Heser out in search of her. On 
his journey he went to Chandavar a city on the bank of the Jamuna. 


He stayed there for a while and spent his time in playing the yeent. 
sach a magical power thet the young women 
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would be overpowered with love. He even charmed the birds and 
beasts that came on his way. The news of his magical music spread 
10 Delhi also, Sourasi went to Delhi. i 

Chitayi was weli acquainted of the wonderful talent of he 
husband, With a view to identify and find him she had kept her veena. 
in the house of Gopalanayak the famous musician. In Delhi So mii 
passed through the house of Gopslanayak, He paused fora while 
there, People asked Gopulanaysk to offer him his veena, Seeing the 
veena he was reminded of his beloved Chitayi. He played it in such 
a masterly way that the people who were there shecame spell bound, 
One of the attendants of Chitayi was passing by that road. Hearing 
and seeing ail that happened she yan to her mistress. and narrated 
all those events, 

Sourasi met Raghava Chetan. Raghav took him to the court of 
Ala-ud-din, Sourasi mesmerised the courtiers with his magical pla 
of veena, He took the Sultan to the forest and showed him the spell 
of his magic on the birds and beasts, The sultan was so much 
impressed by it that he requested him to play before his queens and 
promised that he would reward anything that he could demand. 

In the meantime Chitayi was also invited. Seeing Sourasi and 
hearing music tears rolled down from her eyes. Uhey fell onthe Sultan 
who was seated on his throne, The Sultan made enquiries about her 
and ultimately found out the secret that Sourasi was her husband. 
According to his promise he offered Ch itayi to Sourasi and alto 
presented them with elephants, horses and precious gems. 

After leaving Delhi Sourasi went to Chandragiri and fell at the 
feet of his guru Chandranath. He blessed the couple and asked them to 
return to Dwarasamudre, Before leaving for Dwarasamudra he went 
to Devagiri where the Couple were welcomed with great joy. Stayin, 
there for sometime Sourasi went to Dwarasamudra and met hs 
pep a After sometime he went back to Devagiri and became its 

Now let us examine the historicity of this work. There are 
ample evidences to prove the historicity of this work. The major 
characters, important places and events arc all undoubtedy historical, 
Devagiri was invaded by Ala-ud-dia in the first instance in the year 
1294 a.v. According to Kincaid and Parasnis Ala-wd-din was not 
the sultan at that time and he himself had ied this expedition.? But 
according to this work Ramadev never resisted Ala-ud-dins general 
Nisurat Khan and rushed to Delhi for a treaty which is contrary to 
history. Perhaps this refers to the second expedition of Ala-ud-dii 
š But the sory abor the ws to be a 
fiction. According 10 the sior impor. ance; 
According to history a great expedition was sent aut ea aY M: HE: 
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Kafur, Ala-ud-din's trusted geacra! because Ramadey had failed to 
send tribute to him. But according to this romance the daughter of 
Ramadeva was the real reason and the latter must have been only à 
pretext, which finds no mention here. Of course there is ample 
evidence about the irechcrousness of Ala-ud-din, He had invaded 
Chittor for the sake of Padmini and Gujarat for Kamaladevi and 
Devaladevi. Ramadeva undovbiedly had daughters, but we do not 
know their number, Barani says that in 1317 A.D. Kutbuddin mar- 
ched to Devagiri and defeated Harapal the son-in-law of Ramadev 
jn battle, took him prisoner and burnt him alive, ‘Tajiat-u! Ansar's 
work of Abdulla Vasa says that Ramadev the king of Deogir 
offered his daughter to the Sultan and saved himself and the country. 

But what is of importance to the historians of Karnataka is the 

characters Sourasi, Chitayi and Gopalanayak. According to this 
work Sourasi is described as the son of Sri Narayana the king of 
Dwarasamudra. But in the Hoysala dynasty there docs not seem to 
be a King who lived by the name of Srinarayana. But from the names 
of Keerti Narayana andVijayaNarayana the deities of thisdynasty one 
may guess that they might be the titles of those kings. According 
to history during the reign of Ramadeya (1261-1308 A.D.) Dwara- 
samudra was ruled by Viravarasimha IL and Ballala the ILL (1291-1327 
A.D.) Viranaaasimha TI's father Bueswara had fought with Krishna 
the father of Ramadeu. From history it isalso proved that though both 
the dynasties claim themselves to be of the Yadava dynasty they were 
never friends, When Alz-wd-din's army invaded Dwarasamudra it 
was helped by Ramadeva. Ramadeva's daughter was married to 
the Hoysala prince, he would never have helped Ala-ud-din’s army, 
When this is the case Chitayi must have been the wife of Harapal, 
who ascended the throne of Deogir after Ramadev. But Harapala 
had nothing to do with the Hoysalas of Dwarasamndra, 

Kincaid and Parasais say that Devaladevi was responsible for the 
conquest of Devagiri. Then can we say inat Devaladevi aud Chitayt 
were the same? According to Amir Khusto Devaladevi was about to 
be married to Shankaradeva, the son of Ramadev. Then Chitayi must 
be certainly the daughter of Ramadeva. 

But history does not mention anywhere the name of the daughter 
of Ramadev. In this work she is called by the name Chitayi, It is said 
that Viraballala JII, king of Dwarasamudra had a wife by name 
Chikkayi or Chikkatzyi who was a princess of ihe Tuluva dynasty, 

Now let us discuss the identity of Sourasi or Samarasimha (2). 
He is said to be a connoisseur of art, a great ecponcat of veena. In 
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Sravanabelagola? Chandranath has been said to be of Nathapanth 
Gopalanayak, according to Dz. S. Srikantha Sastry was a musician 
from Karnataka, He must have been the tutor of Chitayi with hos 
help she was able to identify her husband. When Ale-ud-din came to 
the south he was greatly impressed by the musical talent of Gopala. 
nayak, He asked Gopalanayak to accompany him to Delhi and settle 
down there. It would be interesting if more light is shed on the life 
and achievement of Gopalanayak. The patronage extended to Gopal. 
nayak by Ala-ud-din shows that even the hard hearted sultan had nea 
for music, An episode from history makes it clear that Ala-ud-din had 
a Keen sense of appreciation for music and dance, Once when the array 
of Ala-ud-din invaded the temple of Srirangam and took away the idol 
of Sriranganatha, the musiciens and dancers of the temple disguised 
as mendicants, went to Delhi and captivated the mind of Ala-td-din 
by their music and dance, They pleased the Sultan so greatly and 
declined all rewards offered by the sultan, preferring instead the one 
idol of Ranganatha, among the many as the reward. The Sultan 
ordered that these men might be allowed to take the idol of their 
choices 

And what is more; according to this romance music made hima 
man. Now it remains to be seen that whether Sourasi is an imagin 
character or a historical one. We need aot discuss the authenti; 
of Chitayi when once the identity of Sourasi is established. 

Anyway this legend and its musical episode are wel! worth 
investigation which may throw a flood of light on the history of art 
in Karnataka and the Patronage that the Kannada people gave to 
art and music in particular to veena. 

Whether the historicity of Sourasi is proved or not its cultural 
value can never be ignored. [t bears ample testimony to the august 
tradition of veena players of Karnataka aad to the fact that Kannadi- 
gas were the forerunners of this great tradition. 








*Chivasiverta (Published by Nagari Pracharinisabha, Banaras), Intro, 
by Ruita &usitkesa, p. 30. 

#De. S. Kuishnuswany Arangar: South Indi ced Her Muhammadan 
Javaders, pp. 31H. 

















Mysore City and 
Kannada Literature 
H.M.NAYAK 


ThE tale of a city is not just its geography. It is the History of the 
development of the Soul of a society or a culture or a community, 
The personality of an individual is developed by the heart, mind and 
intellect of the being; likewise, the personality of a city is also 
shaped out by its geography, its history, its political and social 
activities. A survey of the development of different cultures proves 
that each of these cultures is represented by a city; cities like 
Athens and Rome represented distinct cultures, Paris, London and 
New York—each of these cities represents a culture of the modern 
times. Even in our own country, cities like Calcutta, Poona, Madurai, 
Ahmedabad ete,, represent distinct cultural traits, Personalities help 
us distinguish one individual from the other; it could be seen that 
these cities also have distinct personalities of their own. Mysore is 
a city of such distinction. 

One of the varied aspects of this city is its literary activities. 
This essay is intended to present a broad outline of this aspect of the 
city. It is my intention to present a brief account of the inspiration 
ptovided by this city to the development of Kannada Literature, 

The moment we think of the contcibution of a city to the 
development of literature, we are reminded of the writers that have 
gone by and the writers that are living in the city. Looking from 
this point of view, the magnum opus source-book ‘Karnataka Kavi- 
charite' (Vol. II) by lateR. Narasimhacharya reveals to us the names 
and works of about 10 authors, of the 17th century, belonging to 
Mysore; the subsequent volume lists nearly 40 authors of the 18th and 
the first half of the 19th century, belonging to Mysore. ‘Sirigannada 
Grantha Kartara Charitra Kosha' by Venkatesha Sangali lists 
more than 50 authors belonging to Mysore. If an attempt is made 

io enumerate them, the number of writers since then, would exceed 
several hundreds. But all of them cannot be considered as belon g- 
ing to Mysore. Some, who were born and broughi up in Mysore, 
have been earning their livelihood eisewhere; others, who were 
born and brought up elsewieie, nave been carieug Cheir bread here 
and are today residents of Mysore. There ere siso same who nave 
spent a part of their life in Mysore, Tiis is the story of all cities 
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and all villages, The mode of life, which used to b 
village of our birth from the day of our birth to the last moments 
of our life is now fast disappearing. Migration has become a domi- 
nant feature of the cities. The numbers of authors, scholars and 
researchers associated with the city of Mysore is undoubtedly 
large. Perhaps, no other city in Karnataka has had 
with such a large number of distinguished writers. T 
to enumerate these authors, crit ically review their w 
their placements and thereby assess the contribution of Mysore 
City to the development of Kannada Literature. I intend to draw 
attention to the inspiration and dynamism that this city imparted to 
the growth of Kannada Literature, 
One of our poets has sang of Mysore as the ‘Eye of Kannada” 
His conception of Mysore, of course, refers to the old Mysore State. 
But, his praise befits the city of Mysore more aptly. Of the several 
cultural centres of Karnataka, Mangalore, Mysore and Dharwar 
are the three cities that deserve to be mentioned. It would be no 
Exaggeration if T suy that we do not come across 2 Kannada city 
like Mysore which has preserved to this day its distinct qualities, 
On account of several historical Yeasons, Mysore has not only 
become the eye of Karnataka but also its heart, The works relating 
to Kannada championed and carried out by this city have, for other 
towns and cities, become ideals to be pursued and practised. This 
city is the animating centre of the activities relating to Kannada ; 
the very basis or Sustaining force of Kaunada culture. Asa result, 
the role played by this city in the development of Kannada litera- 
ture is worthy to be remembered for ever. Evcn now, the literary 
activities of this city are evidence enough for the lively interest 
evinced by its people. This liveliness and enthusiasm, in respect of. 
theliterary and cultural activities, can rarely be witnessed in any 
other city. 

The two main reasons that contributed to ihis e 
powerful centre of Kannada literature and culture 
Palace and (ii) the University, Sustained by these two forces, 
Kannada literature derived commendable encouragement and inspi- 
tation, The city of Mysore attracted versatile talents, It became a 
home of intellectuals imbued with a love for strenuous work, Thus 
was Kannada enriched here. 

After the downfall of the Vijayanagara empire, the Wodeyars 
of Mysore ascended the golden throne of Karnataka. The responsi- 
bility of sustaining the cultural heritage of Karnataka, endearingly 
patronised and looked after by the royal dyag of the Kudamba, 
Chalukya, Hoysala and V ayinagam fotds, to the lol of the 
Wodeyars of Mysore. Though Seievseamatis 
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by the publications of ‘Sri Jayschamaraja Grantha Male.’ He was 
responsible for bringing out the cntire Vedic literature into Kannada 
comprising in about 300 volumes the Upanishads, Brahma Sutras, 
Bhagavadgita and several Puranas, as also the 30 volumesof Rigveda 
Samhita, Perhaps a work of this magnitude has not been done in 
any other Indian Language. This is surely one of the greatest 
achievements of our time, The Kaunadigas are ever grateful to 
Sri Jayachamaraja Wodeyar, who pursued the ideals set forth by 
his predecessors and got this work done. 

Under the rulc of these three Mahaiajas Kannada literature 
derived sufficient patronage from the pulace. 

The University of Mysore which came into being in 1916, is yet 
another great force that sustained Kannada: The Chancellor, Nal- 
vadi Krishnaraja Wodeyar has, in setting forth ihe objectives of 
founding the University said : “Naturally, I have great interest with 
regard to the special encouragement that should be given to the 
study of Kannada Literature, included under the scheme of this 
University. We are all aware of the fact that the study of the 
regional languages is being neglected nowadays. I am extremely 
happy at the arrangements done by our University for tae exhaustive 
and uninterrupted study of Kannada and of the other southern lang= 
uages prevalent in Mysore." 

Mysore University is the first University of Karnataka. Over- 
coming several hurdles thrown in its way, it is fulfilling thc 
objects of its farsighted founder, Several schemes drawn for the 
development of Kannada have been translated into action here. Tbe 
Very moment we think of the University of Mysore, we are reminded 
of the renaissance in Kannada, and of Prof. B. M. Srikantiah who 
was responsible for this renaissance. ‘Sri? is an epoch-making force 
in modern Kannada literature, The publication of his ‘English 
Gitegalu in 1926 actually ushered in a revolution in the history of 
Kannada literature, Sri Srikantaih opened the eyes of a generation; 
he breathed a new life into literature; and became the leading 
light for an entire generation. Under his dynamic leadership, the 
University of Mysore was reverberating with activities relating to 
Kaanada Literature. The anthologies of poetry published by the 
students of the Maharaja's College namely ‘Kiriya Kanike’ uud 
"Talitu' created new pathways. Many of the contributors, whose 
compositions found place in these anthologies, are to day our fead- 
ing writers, Lhe M.A. classes iu Kannada were started during Uic 
same year (1926) and this event marks our good fortune too. B. M. 
Srikantiah, who was the Professor of English was also the honorary 
Professor of Kannada. The late T.S. Venkannayya, A. R. Krishna 
Sastry, i. N, Srikantiah and Dr. D. L. Narasimhachar, who were 
Professors ol Kane and set up aew traditions, spent the 
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greater part of their life here ia this city. It is our good fortune 
that the other Professor, namety, Dr, K. V. Puttappa is with us even 
now aud is a glorious example of creative literature. 

Another great achievement of the University of Mysore is its 
publications. It has published in large numbers, a splendid variety 
of books ranging from the popular ones to the scholarly ones. The 
number of its publications so far exceeds 750. This number consti- 
tutes a record not with reference to our country only but with 
reference to the Universities of the World also. Scientific editing 
of the ancient classics, publication of original works and translations 
of classics relating to various branches of science—these are the forc- 
most works undertaken here, Auother series of books, namely, the 
University Extension Lecture Series, deserves to bc mentioned here, 
Ihe teachers in the University arc sent to rural areas und they doli- 
ver lectures on the latest developments in their fields of study. 
These lectures are then made available in the form of booklets, 
sold at a cheap price. This is the scheme, which has come to be 
known even in England as the ‘Mysore Scheme.’ Nearly 200 booklets 
have been published under this scheme. Generally, 5,000 copies of 
each of these booklets arc being printed. Many of these have been 
reprinted several times, thus testifying to their popularity. The 
Subjects they deal with range from Anthropology to Zoology. 
Another feather in the cap of the University is the publications of 
three quarterlics devoted, as they are now, exclusively to Literature, 
Sciences and Humanities. 

Mysore University is that platform on which the invocation 
sung of the renaissance of Kannada literature was sung; it is that 
crucible which moulded Kannada Language so that it could become 
an efficient vehicle for the modern sciences and thoughts, It is here 
that tke poets, research scholars and scholars in the various 
branches of Science took up the cause of Kannada. This was respon- 
sible for the abundant strength aud capacity of Kannada. Kannada 
has evolved as a powerful new vehicle. It took nearly fifty years for 
the dream of Nalvadi Krishnaraja Wodeyar to be realised. Tho 
literary activities of the Palace and the University have been 
responsible for securing for Mysore a unique place in the history uf 
Kapnada Language and Literature. 

Another feature of the city is that the printing presses were 
established here quite early. ‘The Government Branch Press was 
started here by about 1890. But there is rcasun to believe that the 
printing work must have commenced here prior to the establisl- 
meat ef this press. During the decade betsven 1850 and 1900, sume 
of Mummadi Krishnariaja Wodeyars works have been prmied. 
Among tem is Sankhya Kina Rosia 4 Marathi os ou the galla 
ol Chess, printed ip the year [832 tas is evident irom the vouk 
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itselij. His “Saugandhika Parineys’ was printed by about 1860. In 
the geneological accout of the rulers namely, 'Sriman Maharajara 
Vamshavali', it is stated (hata printing press was established at 
Bangalore during 1841-42 for governmental work. In another place 
in the samework, along with a list of the works by the Maharaja it 
is mentioned that these books were printed at the Ambavilas Litho- 
graph Printing Press; and distributing these copies among the 
scholars in the court, the scholars at large and the oficials, the 
highness pleased them.” Ambavilasis situated at Mysore. Perhaps, 
the Maharaja must have arranged fox (he establishment of a press 
for printing his books directly under his guidance. If this is true, this 
must be the first printing press in Mysore, Compared to Bangalore, 
it is true that printing commenced in Mysore alittle later. It is 
equally true that it made rapid progress. Prose-works attributed to 
Mummadi Krishnaraja, and several ancient classics have becn 
printed in large numbers, The publications of ‘Karnataka Kayyu 
Manjari? and ‘Kavya Kalanidhi', were printed at the ‘Sadvidya 
Mandir’ and ‘Star Press’. ‘fhe publications of the "Karnataka 
Grantha Male? were backed by the *G.T.A, Press. Some Veerashaiva 
works were printed by the ‘Jaganmohini Press, Even to this day, 
this city has housed two or three presses which ure famous through- 
out the State, The odit of priating good many Sunskrit bvoks is 
also a special feature of this city. 

Kannada journalism also has had its roois in this city early. 
Yhe ‘Mysore Vrittanta Bodhini’, published in June 1859, is the first 
weekly of Karnataka, [t continued its Publication till 1864. 
Bhashyam Tirumalacharya and Bhashyacharya—the father and the 
soa who were running the above weekly—started the ‘Karnataka 
Prakashika’s fortnightly, ia July 1865. It to stop its publication 
in 1868. Later, in 1873, Tiramalacharya again started its publication, 
but then as a weekly. It ran for a loag time, namely 1896. In the old 
issues of this weekly, available for reference only at the Britis! 
Museum, captions like the Tanti Vartamana Sang (Telegraph 
news in a nutshell), Gazeltina Soramsha (Gazette in brief), Ola- 
desha Mattu Tallukina Vrittantha (News in the country and around 
the taluks) and Naimittika Vishaya Nyasa (Occasional notes) can 
be seen. A high flown style und an independent attitude are evident 
in this weekly. *Vrittanta Patrike" ted by Henry Hague is 
another old news paper of this city. It was in existence till the 
thirties of this century. In 1895, M. V akrishnalah started his 
fist news paper “Vrittanta Chintamani’. The role played by this 
journal in the polit Y the State is too well known for an 
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issues had thcir beginnings here. [t is here that I should mention 
another important factor. Readers of newspapers are nowadays very 
tamiliar with the serialisation of stories and novcis. But an attempt 
to serialise an entire epic could be traced as early as 1892 in 'Kavya 
Manjari”. The services of Sri M. A. Ramanuja Iyengar and 
S. G. Narasimhacharya in this behalfare to be remembered for 
ever. Their courage, siuccrity, devotion and enterprising nature 
are quite unparalleled in the history of Kannada literature. ‘Kavya 
Kalanidhi Male’ marks a continuation of the cfforts of “Kavya 
Manjari’, Kannadigas are very grateful to those two great scholars 
g out the ancient Kannada classics. The credit of herald- 
ing a new chapter jn the history of literary activities gocs to these 
two scholars. ? MN. 

The role played by the Oriental Research Jnstitute in finding 
out and inging to light ancient classics is of no small measure, 
In addition to procuring manuscripts of ancient classics and 
preserving them, the Institute has rendered invaluable service in 
publishing scientifically cdited texts, edited with the assistance 
of scholars. Some years ago, the Kannada section of this Institute 
was merged with the Institute of Kannada Studies, This is now an 
important section of the Lastitute of Kannada Studies. x 

A word must be said on the role played by the “Kannada 
Sangha’ of the Maharaja’s College, in the Kannada Renaissance 
Movement. The different activitics of this association, it must be 
noted, were the initial platforms of many a leading writer of our 
times. As a result of the enthusiasm of a few teachers of the 
University, the Adult Literacy Campaign took its shape here in this 
vity, for the first time. The then Amateur Scheme has today grown 
to the stature of a great institution. This institution, in addition to 
publishing hundreds of books for the neo-literates has been publish- 
ing a monthly, namely ‘Pustaka Prapancha’ on the lines of 
‘Readers Digest. lt is publishing a weekly named “Belaku’ 
exclusively meant for nco-literates. These publications are well nigh 
a quarter century old. 

Publishing concerns of State-wide fame are concentrated in 
Mysore. Kavyalaya, Usha Sahitya Male, Sharada Mandira, Mohana 
Prakashana, Suruchi Prakashana, Bharati Prakashana, Viswa 
Sahitya, D. V. K. Murthy, Peoples Book House, T. V. Memorial 
Series, Vidyanidhi Prakashana etc., are situated in this town, The 
uumber of books published in Mysore is not matched by the 
publications of eny other city in the state. The complete works of 
Vivekananda and Gandhiji were pubiished here. Under inc auspices 
of tne University, Une Institute of Kunnada Studies and ihe 
Piasnaaga fna opus gua hoilons A i i 
printed Kannada books, Revision of uic bugiish-Kanuade Dic- 
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tionary and ihe preparation of the Kannada Euçydopaecdiuc and 
revision und reprint of the Lpigraphia Curnatica volumes 
Works are being done here in Mysore. 

The great contemporary poets, rescarch scholars and critics 
ate in Mysore. Many talented writers of the new generation have 
settled here. Great institutions contributing to the development of 
Language and Literature like the Institute of Kannada Studies. the 
Centra! Institute of Indian Languages, the Epigraphieal Depart 
ment of the Central Governmeat, All India Institute of Speech and 
Hearing, the Southern Regional Office of Anthropological Survey— 
all these are situated here on a singlo campus. A linguistic-cum- 
literary environment of this type is not bestowed to any other cit 
Mahing use of these opportunities, we could anticipate a speedier 
development of our literature. 

What is it chat an author wants? Is it wealth or a great 
Laurel? ora marble idol ? A poet poses this question. He himself 
answers it, Neither of these does he want. What he wants is dis- 
cerning readers (a discerning audience). Mysore is the home-laad of 
such discerning readers, Now and then, they have been inviting 
Kannada Writers and honouring them, thereby expressing their 
appreciation. Three literary conferences have been held here under 
the presidentship of H. V. Nanjundaiah, Alur Venkata Rao and 
Shivarama Karanth. Mysore is the first city which has had this 
unique privilege of conducting three conferences. Mysore has 
nursed a spirit of tolerance and mutual respect with regard to other 
ieee and literatures, Several National Seminars have been 

One of the main roads of this city is named after Adipampa. 
The adjoining road bears the name of Kalidasa, and both mect the 
Valmiki road. This christening of the roads has been cone at a 
time when no persuasions and compulsions were brought forth, 
When no campaigns and movements were taken out to achieve such 


objectives, ‘this is a meaningful exa ft f 
i aningful example of the 1 d 
e ple of the love of literature o: 





all these 
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Folklore Traditions in 
Mysore City 


J. S. PARAMASHIVAIAH 


Mysore City may be called the ‘Home’ of Folklore Traditions. 
People here are even to this day unaffected by modcmity, as big 
industries based on high technology and sciences are yet to be sct 
wp in an appreciable degrec, In the several rura! areas like 
Padavarahalli, Voatikoppa! and Kannegowdanakoppal und areas of 
the city, like Ashokapura, Gandhinagar, Veeranagere, Budubudike 
keri, Vokkaligakeri, Sunnadakeri, Bangikeri and Kumbarageri, 
inhabited mostly by the rural folk, fo'klore is still. prevailing in 
all its purity. The large number of common people sustain the 
tradition of folklore even to this day. Even now, there are Folk 
n the city, who revel in folkiorc. 

stances are mot wanting when the folk invoke the help of 
Gods and Goddesses like Chamundeswari, Nanjundeswara, 
Chunchanagiri Bhairava, Mahadeswara, Siddappaji aud Rachappaji 
by way of sa al pujas whenever epidemic diseases haunt the 
city. Some of the worshippers go on pilgrimages to Chikkallur 
near Koilegal and Kappadi near Krishnarajanagara traversing the 
entire distance on foot. During the festivals like Deepavali and 
Sivarairi a large number of pilgrims from Mysore walk up to 
Mahadeswara hills invoking the blessings of Mahadeswarz all the 
way through group songs. While witnessing these celebrations of 
various festivals, and the Folk plays and arts of the traditional 
style, it becomes quite clear that Mysore still maintains the old 
Folklore traditions. 

According to Folk tales, Mysore was just a smal! village while 
Kacuganahalli wasa big town. Mara Naika of Karuganahalli offered 
himself to marry the daughter of the king of Mysore; but caste 
restrictions would not permit. The King was afraid of Mura Naika 
as he was a powerful and a cruel person. At this stage onc Vodeyar 
came lo his rescuc. He was Go other than Racha Vadcyar, the 
disciple of Mauieswamigalu of Boppagowdunapura. ‘The king 
invited the Vodeyer aud uatrated his helpless <oadition, Then 
Racha Vodcyar got a huge fice licap prepared and Lhvew the rice in 
ail die oui directions, Wherose: alec was Larowi, tiere devemped 
pearls and diamonds. On tne advice o1 Kasha Vodeyur, the-king got 
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Mara Naika to his court, agreeing to give his daeghtor in marri- 
age to him. When Mara Naika came unarmed, the king so: him 
killed. From that period, Kareganshalli lost its importance and 
Mysore began to prosper. Then Racha Vodcyar proceeded to 
Kappadi in Krishnarajanagar Taluk and settled down there oa the 
banks of the Kaveri. By his blessings, Mysore developed into a Dis 
town and the kings of Mysore aflixed the title “Vodeyar’ to their 
names since then. Even now, the kings of Mysore are devoted to the 
deities of Kappadi (Rachappaji), Chikkallur (Sidduppaj) and 
Boppagowdanapura (Maateswamigalu). 

IL is said that Nanjunda of anjanagud and Chamundeswari of 
Mysore had a romance. While Chemundi was bathing in the tank 
Karanjikerc, Nanjunda passed that way aud took away the clothes 
of Chamundi which were kept on the tank bund. Chamundi 
however covered herself with the long tufts of hair and ran up the 
hills. Nanjunda pursued her and won her heart. 

There were further occasions when Chamundi helped the 
Dalavoys of Mysore capture Veeraraja of Periapatna, and defeat 
Magadi Kempegowda on a request by Sree Rangadhama. Such 
myths and legends arc found in plenty in the h tory of Mysore, 
Even today, the village youths refer to Mysore in songs and 
ballads, especially in cart song: 














Bevan sate DRR nocle 
Herda ay avd tuto 
SAU, dada Aeh 


"Oh! this bloody heart pines for that beautiful girl who sells. 
onion in the out-skirls of Vceranagere on the streets of Mysore." 

Mysore is more or less the cradle of Folklore. [t attracts Folk 
artists like Dombidasaru, Dombaru, Kole Basavanna, Snake 
Charmers, Koravanjis, Kurumamas etc., from and near. In 
addition to this, there are a number of traditional Polk artists who 
have settled down in Mysore. Of these, Kamsale Devara Guddaru 
and Manteswami Neclozarava, Mudukuthore Mallikarjuna Goravara 
and Ellamana Choudi&cyavaru arc prominent. Konti Puja is an 
importan: ritual for the women folk. A short discription of the 
three important traditions - Kanti Piye, Manteswami and Kamsale 
traditions is given hereunder. 











Konti Puja: 





Konti Puje is an oflering of devotion to Kuntidevi of Maha- 
Pane. Her sons, the Pandavas are said de he ihe pionecrs 
in the feld of ag ©; and the ryote stit! maiatain this belief. 


x they lived the HF 





al 








While the Pandavas were away in ihe fare 
Tyots, The ryots sang the gloríons past of the P 








avas whic 
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‘Oh! The Pandavas were so rich with thirty seers of pearls, forty 
seers of gold and a long row of beautiful houses. Those who were so 
rich and noble, teil us how they have now been constrained to 
begging 
The Pandavas, who ruled a vast country, are now languishing 
in the forest, undergoing all kinds of difficulties. This sight was 
quite unbearable to the farmers. This feeling in their minds, made 
them sing thus: 
Back, Walls so qui gs ta 
vslddossucach sd) si) oue daz) 
APAMO dim 
‘Tt happened that great Kunti has to pound rice, Bhimasena has to 
beg, that Arjuna has to graze the calves with a rug on his shoulder, 
what a great suffering for such noble people t" 
This land of Pandavas’ sojourn was really blessed, Their noblo 
ways of living amidst the ryots can never be forgotten. So aptly 
they sang thus; 





Abong, Pm Ade DRAG 
ELOISA 2) eoi moan 


$3, cheer So vades 


“Do not say that Pandavas are dead and gone. If they die this 
universe will never survive, These Pandavas have sowed the ‘Avare’? 
grains” 

Even now, the common women praise the Pandavas in poetic 
lines, while grinding ragi or working in the fields. They remember 
how the mother Kuntidevi endured all the sufferings while her sons 
were away in the forest. Praising the greatness of Kuntidevi in song, 
work or plays almost became a habit among the farmers. 

Konti Puje takes place for sixteen days in the month of Kartika. 
It is during this time, the women revel in the praise of Kunti Mate. 

Kouti Puje is arranged on the verandah of a selected house, The 
verandah is cleaned with cowdung and rangoli is drawn in the 
centre, near the western wall. On i: wil! be planted a mud figure of 
a female to represent Kuntidevi. The figure will be adorned with 
flowers and leaves; and wilh Anim on the luce. Women will sit 
11 iwọ groups on opposite sides and they wiil begin singing ail about 

he gi Í Kanu Shite, Adr die Puja, sweets wii ae disiibiies, 
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in grown in Old Mysore 
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Many songs will be sung by either groups, 
Even to this day in several parts of Mysore city, women of the 


agricultural community celebrate Konti Puje in the same old tradi. 
tional style, 


Manteswamy Traditions : 


Of the traditional Folk Singers, Manteswamigalu are very 
prominent, They are also called Neelagars, As they are publi ing 
the filas of Siddappaji, they are also called Siddapp iji Zilegars. The 
name lilegara changed to Neelagara in course of time. 

Si¢dappaji is a disciple of Manteswamy, the Adigura of this 
tradition. He has scttled down in Chikkallur near Kollegala. 
Rachappaji is another disciple, and it was he, who made the Mysore 
rulers wealthy and prosperous. OF the three, Manteswamy is the 
foremost Gutu, He went to Boppagowdanapura near Matavalli and 
settled down there. The Neelagaras adore these Gurus in their 
religious story ‘Manteswamy Kathe’, So they are also called Mante- 
swamigalu, Manteda Ayya and Mantedevaru, They inhabit mostly 
Mysore, 'Mandya and Bangalore Districts, but, Mysore city is the 
centre of their activity. The Folk-singers of this tradition are 
mostly settled in this city in parts of Ashokapura and Jalageri, 
Very important Folk Artists like Malavalli Rachaiah, Guru- 
basavaiah, Doddarachaiah and others live in the city of Mysore. 

Mantedevaru put on a red head dress, black long coat, dhoti, 
rudiakshi beads in the neck and vibhuti on the forehead. They carry 
ü tamburi (a musical instrument) which is quite short and flat, but it 
is a fine accompaniment for their folk songs. One end of the instru- 
ment is ornamented like the toad of a Serpent or the face of a lion, 
With this in hand, they go about singing for aims, sometimes they 
are invited to sing day and night on certain sacred days. They wil! 
be generally two in number—one to advance and the other to 
follow up. The Neelagaras sing 15 to 20 lengthy ballads—all about 
the life of Manteswamy and his great benevolence. The other 
ballads are the battle of Periyapatna and Lingarajamma’s story 
which are based on historical themes, Stories of Nanjundeswara, 
Mudukutore Mallikarjuna, Biligiriranga and Cheluvarayaswamy are 

related to the sacred shrines, Few Lavanis ave sung about 
Sivasaranas along with Sarangadhara, Ganapati 
Balanagamma and others. 














ya, Chennigaraya, 


Kamsale Tradition : 


anale Devaragaidar belong to Mahadeswara trad ition, There 
red place Mañadeswara Hilis near Kollegal in Mysore 

1 swath up rie hills for the darshan of Mahade- 
ar and near —Rinoalnre, Mandya, Mysore and hom 
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votes there are some folk singers 
y permeate Brus nt penne Ne 
wales Zi. d oa A aie senctdily found iniRatmade mods 
deo edis a device ind Dever i6 Cod: being the devotees of 
one ranaideswata they are called by this vame, They sing to the 
Go b aninent sity S wade’ bese fala called 
Sere These dingas aferalssealled-Kasmsales'awáró, This tala is 
Ree Sarai ane Rand ami a; meteltictcuj like thing in the 
ue s. While beating each other, there comes a ringing vibration 
SE ROLE by song. The songs generally speak of the glory 
aude, his blessings on the devotees and also, as destroyer 
ites evildoers. klang witha, they also sing other Neelagara’s 
s ped except the Manteswamy story. The chief among the singers 
oa a stick as representing God Madaiah and it is ae ae ¿z 
The Guddaru form a batch of three. While narrating folk storie 
the senior sits in the middle and with kamsale in hand, poke 
ating the story. The others use the instruments of ekarari an 
dicendi and follow the senior. These are also inde oy Me people 
to narrate the stories during festivals and other fered E e 
The Kamsale Guddus have no particular dress. MUN dd 
identified by the kamsale in hand, beads in the neck an ki dad un 
the forehead, The Guddas atc kuown [or their folk dance zm m 
the accompaniment of kamsale tala, they dance nging ae 2h 
the Lord Mahadeswara. The dance is a regular physical PE n 
ing rhythm in tune with the song; in various mend E n ae 
sitting, sleeping and swift motions with the falas in us b ss iN 
by itself; ina way it infuses devotion in the minds i eae 
"In Mysore, a large number of these artists are OE aod 
may be made of Kamsate Mahadevaiah of AM en in amar 
Hanumaiah of Jalapuri, Kukkanahal!i Mariyayya ana Pa: aye 
Madajah. Folk tradition is Armly rooted in Mises Ta RT 
are living in large numbers. It is here that special research coi 
undertaken to explore the Gems of folklore, 
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Role of Culture in 
Language Teaching 


U.P. UPADHYAYA 


toed meñobdəkas is a well-known statement of Raghavanka 
which illustrates the fact that one's tongue (i.e. speech) reflects ones 
family background. Lf face is the index of one’s heart, ‘speech is the index 
of one's civilization or culture. [t is cur common experience that 
however great may be one's status, very often his cultural background 
is displayed by the expressions used by him. The moment one opens 
his mouth we can recognise the region he comes from, the casic or 
the social group he represents and the civilization of the environment 
he is brought up in. sa¥o2nzs sta, tao sort and MAIS $ mobs rofer ro 
the speech of the soft-spoken gentleman of noble birth, 

IF the speech behaviour of an individual reflecis his cultural 
background the behaviour of a language reficcts the cultural heritage 
of the entire speech community which uses that language as vehicle 
for self expression. Hence language can be viewed as the cultural 
expression of the community as a whole, Many of the expressions 
found in a language are nol understood properly by a speaker of 
another language without the knowledge of the culture of the people. 
Many idioms and phrases are the paraphrases of the peculiar cultural 
traditions, values, hopes and aspirations, folk beliefs, customs and 
manners and the system of etiquette of the speech community in which 
the language flourished. By the word ‘culture’ here we mean the 
culture in the anthropological sense also, 





Tt is true that every language has a grammatical structure of its 
own, different from any other language and‘ the prime concern of a 
learner is to grasp that structure. But we should not go ahead with 
the notion that once we master the grammatical siructure ofa language 
we can interact with the members of that community with a feeling of 
oneness. The practical experience of those who have learnta second 
language to interact and live with the members of that speech 


vommuaiy has shown the danger of proceeding without a proper 
understanding of fe native culture. Han 










Kannada im Mysore meets the professor of Kann: 
him tec cimus uod the professor as well as the ontonkere w 
shocked 10 hear this expression though 








student has pot ma 


müsale in diui expression. No grammar beak or 
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an ungrammatical sentence a qum 
ingular verb to refer 10 a single individual. 
used a singular sue! ana dom a student vil not only have 
ce EN giving such ‘culiural shacks’ but also instances of 
E iecit d ok swhen he observes specific expressions qued in 
end Cu rand shural contexts. If he hasto avoid such embarrass 
PS he must learn what can be called the ‘cultural grammer 
an ee angi ^n addition to the linguistic grammar. The caue 
of the language i SOUS est determines the use of plural verba 
Sa al nt even though the person referred to isa single 
s ae Re anai one of the cultural traits SEE 
Eneas h + t to Strangers and è 8. 
ofthis guage namen eed advised to introduce only he plural 
because of this thara eA Ne in the initial stages of teaching 
forms BR e reigner. Singular forms can be introduced only in 
Kannada f gner. 
s z rash a language is to be viewed in elie 
d veal context in which it is used, the role of the speaker 
pe odd n Jationship between the speaker and the spake, E 
ar di 4 sake towards the spoken. the cultural background 
Ew Hd Ks bes The selection of the appropriate expression in the 
ee ses y =? is the domain of the cultural grammar, — 
cere illustrations can be given here. A ae Sede 
ç 5 j nd 
Hindi will have a problem of using ru (w) er (aa) us eem. s 
ing a stranger. Only the socio-cultural ct awas 
Peas: f these three pronouns. Ii is not simply the m 
uc a ere speaker and the spoken that is ou Mus in 
es US Sil i ion of the speaker and the vi - 
als e MEA e speaker is brought up that s responsible for the 
ident i i orm. While taking lea 
selection oa maranan Pl conser e word "toing nase 
peer f and hence will use the word Hares 
oa Eee aioe p the opposite of what he is 
E mii 1 ^h r blowing off the lamp or removing bangles from 
mue at » hand many Indien languages use the terms 
: E i posite o what is actually donc. When the husband Mis 
P IY d ladian wife as S88 ‘they’ (plural) an American 
MET H ed "how many husbands do you have 7. When told 
n and Ic condire to be masler of his wife as per Indian ue 
do e icis P e treated with respect by her amd hence sho should 
Be i v. ihe reply was `L do nol consider my husband as 
ono e 


nor kad a dilliculi time in cenvin 
"tne present author kad a dillie s 


Kamada can brand this as 



































use the 

erior to mc ieee 

that woman saying. whether you give Te p 
r e relening ba yusi 

ural form while + en 

ete se be acrepiabie 19 tie mauve K 
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you vant to avoid causing cultural shocks to the People of this land’. 
H is wid that onse an Indian student approached a British-born 
Principal of a college in Mysore with a big complaint that another. 
student had abused him with an insulting expression in Kannada 
meaning ‘widow's son” to which the Principal coolly replied, "what 
insult is there in that expression? [am myself a widow’s son.’ 

The English language is well known for its wealth of expressions 
showing gratitude, extra Courtesy, etc., as can be seen fromht e 
expressions like ‘thank you’, ‘excuse me’, ‘please’, ‘sorry’, eto, Even if 
you pass on the salt container or water jug to the Person Seated next 
to you over a dining table the expression of gratitude ‘thank you’ is 
expected. An English speaker may feel a little uncomfortable if an 
Indian does not use such expressions and hence while talking in 
English with English speakers we may have to cultivate the habit of 
using such expressions, But this does not mean that we haye to coin 
similar expressions inour langvage too, People have now begun to coin 
expressions like BRDN, EART, 75v on the model of 
the corresponding English expressions. Each language has its own 
way of expressing gratitude and using polite terms in Proper contexts 
and ihat need not be copied from other languages. The questions 
that an English Speaker will ask while starting to Icarn Kannada are 
‘what is the Kannada equivalent of "plcasc", “excuse me", “thank 
you”, eto, ? und a Kannadiga need not feel shy of saying that some 
of these do not have equivalents in Kannada, that some of them are 
used in a very restricted context and that some of these ideas are 
expressed in some other form depending on the Specific socio-cultural 
context. 

Terms of greeting, address, exclamation and applauding, 
expression of appreciation and gratitude, expressions commonly used 
While meeting 2 person or taking icave of a person, mode of giving 
Tespect to elders and Sirangers ure found diflerentiy in different 
languages, Um eva, eun toe, 
mesi LLL NES Temi, Diniy, now bod, eol ema and many 
Such vatue- loaded expressions cannot be taught througa translations 
and are to be Studied properly and a student of foreign culture must 











culturally determined (Shaking of head horizontally has different 
meanings—iota lly contrastive—in the Indian und American systems) 

Second-languaze teaching has shown r 'arkable progress in the 
last few decades in a Hits component Parts. Dur satisfactory Progress 
iS not shown in the teaching af the foje 5 cultural content. To learn 
meta language narrowly conceised in terme Of ite 
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structure without a commens: standing of the people^s way 
a Jerstandiag of the p 

nensuratc und à à d 

à : behaviour in specific socio-cultural context is 





d for a meaningful co-operation and interaction between the 
h a meaningful cc ation jon 

ra 
L: igi 


peoples of different cujtural traditions and s pattern. Literature 
ns and social 
nt cuitural ü 1 

too cannot be properly understood and appreziated with eference 
d: 

to the culture that produced it and d ini 
Contrastive study of the target language and the mother tongue 

tui he tar, 
of the learner is very much emphasized and it has contributed much 


aming the suitable 
fe sage courses and framing A 
j igning the foreign language cours ing. esa 
à pep da which helps in acquiring Dd AM 
dab Ursi the same time enough emphasis oe aa eee 
eee ‘ skground required foi et d 
ith the cultural baci ground à i 
lemah gail convex which is ds and id 
p stable to the speakers of that language. Th MIT zt angry 
seis the text book writer and the curriculum js Won as ss 
a special i igning the course w 
i this in designi slate maea] 
pem, N ana t places. A contrastive study Qu Een 
contents * eiline of the learner and the BUE ea det 
ue eaim) whose language oF (Di s e M 
Shou i hing strategy. plena ue ia 
id fi place in our teaching gent sie 
mas aste ee and design his CN E d Re 
PE aud scite ip the student with ihe backgr c 
n rally to equip the t ae c AME. 
pad S eei dom with the foreign mery 
es shock rassing situa $ 
D " i pen cultural shocks and embarrassing 
withov s 
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Karnataka and Vedanta 
S. S. RAGHAVACHAR 


H 


Dr. Srikantha Sastry is a scholar aud historian of the highest 
distinction in Karnataka and it is fitting that an appropriate tribute. 
to his contribution to tho advancement of learning should be put on 
record. His admirers and students ure to be warmly congratulated 
on their endeavour in this direction. It is no less an obligation to 
bring together studies ¿hat pertain to his wide field of scholarly 
interest and also continue the lines of his investigation. A publi- 
vation embodying this two-fold ellort is an altogether admirable 
mode of honouring the great scholar. 


if 

To a layman, such as the present writer, Dr. Sustry’s wide field 
of scholarship seems to have three focal points of special interest. 
lhey ace the cultural history of India in general, the history of 
Karnataka in all its aspects and the Vedanta as propounded by Sri 
Sankaracharya. He has works of an extensive nature furthering 
our knowledge in these inter-related spheres. Perhaps a brief note 
indicating the contribution of Katuataka to Vedanta may not bc 
out of place, in a publication seeking to honour his achievements, 


HI 

It is expedient to adopt an order of statement which reverses 
the chronological order. The major religiv-phitosophicul movement 
in Karnataka which expresses itself in the medium of the region 
mostly is Veera-Saivism. It isa grend version of Saivism bereit of 
the narrowing elements of mythology, Brahminical ritualism and 
the caste-ridden social ethics, [t is a simple monotheism culminating 
n monism. It incerporates the Ausimd-yova of the Gite in it» 
cnt of Kasaka’. The movement was not coulined te 
the metaphysical planc like Kashmir-Saivismand was not confined 
cal dzvotionatism Jike the Suva Sidi fonte of Tamil Nadu 
me a powerful, socially seif-couscious historic force, withut 
sacrilieuig the essence of Jnana und Bhakti. That it hen she 
tan a ols xu o. xa ^ 
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Basavewvara himself quoting frum the Purisha-Sukta, Gayatri- 
Mantra and the — Srentyratara Upuris, Even independent yf 
Sripatis Srikarubhashya the vedantic identity stands clear and 
indisputable, 








Iv 

Ut isa special piece of good luck that the great founder of 
Draita belonged to Karnataka, It is true that he expressed himseir 
in Sanskrit, the current medium of Indian philosophy and it is als 
undeniable that the greatest works of the school of thought are in 
Sanskrit, But at least four of the great masters, Sri Madhva himself, 
Sri Vyasaraya and Sri Vadiraja and Sri Raghavendraswami hailed 
from Karnataka. The wisdom of the Sunskrit classics very soon 
distilled itself in the huge bulk of the devotional lyrics of the 
sas, Many of ihe great names in the galaxy of these saints 
Sripada Raya, Sri Vyasaraya, Sri Purandaradasa, Sri Kanzkad 
Sri Vijayadusa and Sri “Raghavendraswami have left las n 
treasures of devotional Vedanta, The purely philosophical and 
technical contribution of the school is a distinctive and phenomenal 
addition to the sum of the philosopaival wisdoni of Ind 














M 

Dr. Sastry discredits, like many other historians, some ol the 
details associated by tradition with the movements and stay of 
Ramanyja in Karnataka. But he docs not deny the authenticity ot 
the tradition that Ramanuja speut a glorious chapter of his life in 
Karnataka. He established several centres of Vaishnava devotion ii 
the area, gathered significant following and made Srivaishnavism 
permanent ingredient in Karnataka culture, not merely in the 
Brahminical circles but also in the religious consciousness of the 
people reaching down to the very bottom of the social hierarchy. 
His illustrious followers such us Parasara Bhatta, Vedanta Des 
Vara- 








ay 
“muni devoutly dweit for sometime in tae Karaataka 
centres of devotion und propagated their principles. In fact a 
pilgrimage to Melkote, which was classed as of the same rank as 
Sri Rangam, Tirumalai and Kanchi in sanctity, came to be looked 
upon as a necessary duty in the spiritual self-culture of a Visisht- 
cadvaitin, The third guru from Ramanuja, Nanjeeyar, was a saint 
trom Mysore. The founder of the Ahobila-math was from Melkotc. 
The monastic centre of Parakala-math has been an institution 
attached to the royal rulers of Mysore. K. tka has coatribuicd 
# number of celebrated writers in Visishtadiaita, the must recent of 
them being the late $e Ranganatii Brahma sant 
math and Paq Lak Srinivasacüar. Vedanta 
Desika rays a Pa 

(Samkulna Sueyodeya, —6th a 











5waini ui Parakalas 
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KARNATAKA AND VEDANTA 

i edly 
One of the greatest centres of Advaita in India cae ue 
ri, aud Sri Sankara himself js said to have NI 
astic institution there. At least two of the greate this 
pum Sri Suresvera end Sri Vidyerenya arc associated WES ho 
As Hastane. IMaiyidiilingüisied: subs hys: udis T 
pid seal at Sringeri and it commands the devotion cla AM 
B karite population in the country. It cuts sero ee Fomes of 
Vishnu and Devi, us all the three constitute the b ee arked the 
ship in the Math. Great patronage to learning has | uo 
nns ion down the centuries. To this day Sringeri has » deity 

its traditions of scholarship, saiutly purity and eduontional 
PR iversities, it is worth 
In the sphere of philosophy: in thc Unisetsikios Vedan m 
while mentioning three outstanding modern ues P tinguished 
English. Sri K, A. Krishnaswamy Iyer, who rendered des book 
service in the field of higher education, role an En Science of 

in delightful English under the title “Vedanta, 


ss and combines remarkably 
Reality.” The work has had marked success and combines nod 























y É ted 
traditionalism and free thonght. [n this work he p Ei ka and 
5 NO Wed, 
more or less on the rationalistiç pattern of Gaudapa literature 








frecly used for critical and constructive purposes Aash of the 
und philosophy. Sri V. Subramanya Iyer, who bp" rand wrote 
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Tapasyananda and Swami Ranganathanagna the orator of the order. 
The Ashram bore its fruits in the life of Sri Subramanya Iyer also 
In his mature last years he came under the f force of Sı 
Ramakrishna and his study contained many a relic of Dakshi- 
neswat. The present writer had occasion to see a leaf of the 
Panchavati adorning his wall as an object of worship. The Ashram 
at Mysore has produced high ranking sastraic literature in Kannada 
and is furthering the cause of Vedanta. To the younger students of 
philosophy it was an interesting spectacle in those days, Dr. 
Radhakrishnan was thundering across the continents the supremacy 
of Vedantic Intuitionism, while Sri Subramanya Iyer, with a quiet 
and incisive analysis and sheer power of logic, was presenting the 
intellectual core of Advaita to the aspiring Swamis, who in later 
years became the pillars of practical Vedanta throughout the world. 

The third personality that emerged at the time in Mysore in 
the field of Vedanta was Prof. M. Hiriyanua. Hc is, we may say, 
Mysore’s gift to Indian Philosophy, which gift has happily passed 
beyond national boundaries in its usefulness, Prof. M. Hirlyanna 
was an unassuming devotee of higher learning and practised the 
craft of conscientious study and comprehension, What he wrote, he 
wrote wilh utmost authority, clarity and insight. His two works on 
the history of Indian Philosophy are definitive accounts of Indian 
Philosophical systems. His writings on Indian Aesthetics were of the 
character of pioneering works but they embody judgements of classic 
finality, Epistemology of ull schools received his close study and 
was brought out in illuminating expositions. Ethics, theory of 
values and man’s “quest after perfection’ were his abiding concern 
and they constitute the matter of his latter day addresses and 
writings. As a sympathetic and yet an honest critic of works, old 
and new, he set up standards rarely equalled. His masterly editions 
of Ishta-siddhi, Naishkarmya-siddhi and Vedanta-sara—the last with 
a teanslation—ure models of critical scholarship. All these carry 
weighty introductions and notes. It may be of interest to the 
ers of this volume to know that the present writer happened to 
sco with Prof, M. Hiriyanna, Dr. Srikantha Sastry’s manuscript of 
his studies on Zvhta-siddhi. Prof. M. Hiriyauna enjoyed the status of 
absolute authority in the field of his specialization and scholars in 
Indian Philosophy, both Indian and non-Indian, resorted to him as 
the ultimate court of appeal. Swami Madhavananda consulted him 
in the preparation of his monumental translation of Sankata’s 
commentary on the Bríhaduranyaka. Thus we sec that Karnataka 
has made substantial, nay, epoch-making contributions to Vedantic 
learning in recent years. 
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VUE 

In the interpretation of Advaita two new trends have arisen in 
Karnataka, They are both bold and far-reaching and thus require 
special mention. [ am referring to the works of His Holiness 
Satchidanandendra Saraswati of Holenarasipur and Sri Vedantam 
Subbiah Sastry of Bangalore. It is worth noting their unique points 
of view. 

The Swamiji has been working with stupendous energy for 
nearly fifty years in polemical and expositary writings in the cause af 
the philosophy of Sankara. He has come to the conclusion that 
Gaudapada. Sankara and Survesvara stand by themselves as 
representatives of pure Advaita while every other later comment- 
ator and exponent has grievously erred in his understanding and 
statement of Advaita on onc particular issue of paramount import- 
ance. This distortion starts, it is said, with Panchapadika ascribed 
(wrongly according to the Swamiji) to Padmapada, a direct disciple 
of Sankara. 

Excluding the minor and incidental points under debate, we 
may note the central issue, [t is a cardinal doctrine of Advaita that 
Reality is one, undivided and timeless, of the nature of conscious- 
ness, transcending the triadic mundane experience involving the 
subject, object and the process of knowing. But ihis Reality is 
missed and distorted in our empirical knowledge which posits 
matter, plurality and temporal process. So there is this framework 
of misconstruction which is Avidya aad bundha, universal error and 
human bondage. Vedantic enlightenment is for purposes of erasing 
this error and its consequence, evil. So much is common material. 

Bet in the account of the mechanism of Avidya, a difficulty 
crops up. Panctapadika and its commentators find difficulty in 
explaining this cosmic misrepresentation, They note that distort- 
ion of truth presupposes considerable non-apprehension of the real. 
So much is conceded even by Gardapada. But a non-apprehension 
of the absolute spirit, which is of the nature of irrepressible self- 
revelation, is inexplicable except by positing a factor that effects 
the concealment of the real. This factor that conceals the real and 
thereby causes the non-apprehension and misapprehension of the 
Teal is ‘termed the root-error, or Moola- Avidya. Panchapadika and 
subsequent Advailins like Prakasatman work out elaborately this 
concept of Moola-Avidya. Swami Satchidanandendra Saraswati, 
legitimatcly feels that this destroys the absolute monism of 
Sankara and that there is no authority for positing this radical 
clement as making for ali the empirical ciror, in the writings of 
Sankara and Suressuia. hoy cosnicis what le ivgaids as the 
weakening innovation of the later Advaitius. But the Gadilional- 
ists who assert the fidelity of the commertators contest this position 
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arguing that the postulate of MockeAvidva really renders the 
position a: Sankara consistent and intelligible and that it is 
actually propounded by Sankara and Suresvara the i 
becomes a difficult exegetical warfare. Naturally there is iniensifie 
study of the works of Sankara and the ami himself has to his 
credit prolific production of books in English, Sauskrit and Kannada. 
The issue has ceased to be merely a controversy in Karnataka and 
it has drawn into the field of combat eminent Advaitins beyond the 
Kannada world, 

Sri Vedantam Subbiah Sastry has been a venerable and energetic 
teacher of Advaita for nearly four decades, Recently a revelation 
has dawned on him, He swears by the undisputed works of Sankara, 
He finds in Sankara no authority for regarding Brahman as a cosmic 
and as devoid of the attributes of omniszience and omnipotence. 
Brahman is truly the cosmic absolute, The empirical world is no 
illusion, no creation of mere error. It is 2 genuine expression of the 
absolute spirit. So Brahman is not Mirgura and the world is not 
mithya. The only traditional Advaitic proposition admitted is tl 
the individua! self, the Jiva, is ultimately one with the infinite sclf, 
Brahman. The world process is an cternal actuality. Man’s realiz- 
ation of his inherent divinity does not sublate the world or rob 
divinity of its perfections but only transfigures him into his rightful 
ontologica! status through a correction of perspective. Th also 
a startling re-interpretation and Sri Sastry is also hard on the later 
commentators of Sankara. He has marshalled a mighty volume of 
evidence from Sankara and puts forth his view in rapidly lenghthen- 
ing series of books in Kannada, English and Sanskrit. His gravity 
of concern is immense and he is an indefatigable contzoversialist, 

lean only put on record these lively movements with the 
inspiring slogan “Back to Sankara’ and express delight at the conti- 
nued vitality of Advaita on the Karnataka soil. 

































A Forgotten Deity 


K. G. KRISHNAN 


TN the course of the chequered history of Hinduism a large pantheon 

of gods and goddesses has been evolved giving vise to various cults. 

Right from the times of the Vedas down to the modem times new 

concepts have given rise to new forms of the same god or goddess 
accor to the mythological background as recorded in the var tots 

Puranas. The popularity of tlic deity varied with the spirit of the 

times and ultimately the deity itself came to be forgotten or merged 

n another concept. We propose to illustrate this phenomenon here 
with reference to a particular deity on the basis of our examination. 
of records from Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. : 

has been recorded in Pacmapurana regarding the 
appearance o! goddess called Jyeshtha from the ocean of milk when 
it was churned for the divine nectar. She is stated to have preceded 
the goddess Lakshmi and hence traditition in Tamil Nadu has 
retained the appellation of Mudevi i.e. mutta devi also called akka 
(elder sister) following the meaning of the word Syeshtha, the 
senior goddess, for this deity though this word is actually used with 
a tinge of contempt in respect of women of despicable character. It 
is difficult to sey, however, how far back the sense of contempt was 
imported into this word since we have no record of popular usages 
On the contrary the worship of this deity appears to 
at least from the 7th century if not earlier. 
cet is obtained in a bilingual inscription 
arangunram in Madurai. 
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of ea 
have been very popular 
The earliest recorded eviden: 
preserved in the cave temple at Tirupp i 
The Sanskrit section of the record in Grantha characters is engraved 


on the lintel of the Durga shrine and the Tamil section in Vatte- 
Inttu characters is engraved on à pillar in front of the cave. Roth 
the sections record the excavation of the cave temple for the deity 
Siva in the Kali year 3874 in the 6th year of the reign of the Pandya 
king Maran Sadaiyan by his geacral Saitun Ganapati and also the 
excavation vf the shrine for Durga and for Tyeshtha by the general's 
Nakkan Korri. The Kali year 3874 corresponds ty 773-74 A.i. Tais 
ats to the identity of the king Maran Sadagan wit Varaguna 
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Parantaka [ who ascended the throne in 767-68 aw. Thus the 
erection of a shrine for Jyeshtha by a highly placed woman in those 
days indicates the popularity of this deity. This is also corrobo. 
rated by a nearly contemporary reference in Tamil Literature. The 
tenth hymn in Tirumalai in praise of Vishnu, included in the net 
logy called  Nalayira-divya-praband'um, sung by an apar called 
Tondar-adip-podi contains a reference to Chettai, the goddess to 
whom people look for wealth lying in her cap, This indicates 
that in addition to the well-known practice of worshipping the goddess 
Lakshmi for prosperity Jyeshtha also was being worshipped for 
obtaining wealth. It is apparent that Jyeshtha who is supposed 
according to the Padmapurana, to be residing at undesirable 
places associated with poverty and other allied ills could bestow 
prosperity in a negative way ie, by being absent, thus creating 
conditions necessary for prosperity on account of the presence of the 
other goddess i.c., Lakshmi, The shrine for Jveshtha mentioned in 
the Tirupparangunram inscription can be seen in the lower storey in 
the present cave temple in the form of a panel in a niche on the 
back Wall of the monolithic cave. Nowadays this is completely 
hidden from view and it is accessible only through an artificial 
closed passage parallel to the left staircase leading to the cave 
temple. Though the passage could be an accretion of later days, the 
location of the deity is interesting inasmuch as it appears to be a 
secluded Spot. This is in consonance with the stipulation laid down 
in Bodhayana-grihyarsutra® that Jycshtha may be installed in a temple 
or in a secret spot. Here it is both. 

. The panel of Jyeshtha consists of three deities, The main deity 
is represented with ‘hanging lips, stunted nose, pendant breasts, and 
a big-belly’. She has two hands one resting on the left thigh and the 
other holding a lotus. She is accompanied by her bull-faced son to 
her right holding a club in his right hand and by her daughter to 
her left whose arms are shown in the same way as her mothers. 
There is a crow perching on an ornamental stand to her right 
apparently standing for her banner. There is another similar stand 
to her left, the object on which is not clear? Another panel reported 
to have been found at Mylaporet is almost identical with the other 
at Tiruvellavayil except in the following respects: Jyeshtha’s right 





z University of Mysore Edition, p. 294. It is interesting to note th 
namavali for Iyeshtha given therein the names Sri, Kapilapatni, Kum bhi, 
parshada, cic., occur. 
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hand is in abhaya pose. Her son’s left hand points to her, while in 
the other it rests on his left thigh. Yet another panel in the Madras 
Museum is identical except that there is no crow banner and the 
goddess’s left hand rests on the right thigh of her daughter? 

In spite of the afvar's tirade against this deity the worship 
continued in the Tamil country. Shrines dedicated to her are 
referred to in the inscriptions of R: ja I. They are stated to have 
been located in Anbanur in Pachehil-kurram  (Tirechchirappalli 
District).© We have also come across images of this deity in many 
other places ia the same district stil! being worshipped under 
differen: local names by people who have totally forgotten’ that 
they are worshipping Jyeshtha i.e, Mudevi! While thus the odium 
attached to this deity in popular conception continues even today, 
the sculpture is uot thrown out but is metamorpliosised and absorbed 
into the village pantheon. What is the source of this metamorphosis 
without affecting its form? We do not get the answer for this 
yuestion in the material collected so far in Tamil Nadu. We turn to 
Karnataka for the answer. 

There is a temple fora deity now called Mahamaya at Kukkanur 
in Yalburgi Taluk, Raichur District, Mysore State. There is an 
inscription on a slab in this temple dated Saka 1100 (1178 aw.) in 
the reign of Kalachuri Sankamadeva. Kuntala country is stated in 
the inscription to have surpassed al] other countries on account of 
the presence of the deities Kalika, Jycshtha and Kapalisa in that 
country. It is to be noted that Kalika and Jycshtha ure mentioned 
here separately. But the inscription continues to describe the country 
h particular reference to Belvala and Kukkanura. It refers to 
several female divinities including Kali, Ambika etc, worshipped 
at Kukkonuru, This is followed by a description of Jycshtha in the 
same place who is stated to be the supreme goddess as her name 
implies, From this context the inscription proceeds to describe the 
greatness of Jyeshtha often referring to her also as Kalika. Jyeshtha is 
stated to be accompanied by Pralayamba and Bhairava in onc verse 
(No. 16). Kalika is stated to have been seated on a pedestal with 
Pralayamba and Kapalisa to her left. The identification of Jycshtha 
with Kalika is made complete here. Incidentally it may pe observed 
that the son and the daughter accompanying Jyeshilia in the panels of 
Tamilnadu described above appear Lo be named here for the first time, 
though after the process of metamorphosis. We find that Jycshtha 
had ete long been accepted as a manifestation of the supreme 
demale divinity thus elevating the deity from the negative aspect 
arising out of the stocy of her appearance us recorded in the Padma- 
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puntta. The reference To the Kalamukha zscelie Kalewwaia, th 
royal preceptor, in the inscription 
recorded in it ov behalf of the deity suggests the a 
which this change appears to have been effected, 
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Basavesvara : 
The Revolutionar 
Saint of Karnataka 
H. TIPPERUDRAS WAMY 





BASAVISYARA strikes us as a sublime ligure standing astride the 
mighty stream of the social and spiziwa] life of India in gencral and 
of Karnataka in pardcular. (n faci, Karnataka can rightly feel proud 
of having produced early in 12ih century, a revolutionary saint like 
Basavesvura or Basavanna as he is popularly known. He was one of 
the rare individuals who, from time to time, tried to lift humanity 
out of the common rut of life. 

Basavesvara's versatile genius and a towering personality have 
expressed themselves in myriad ways. Besides being a prophet and 
a saint, hç was an eminent poet, social reformer, and religious leader 
of the highest order. In him both head and ücart, knowledge and 
devotion, action and meditation, rationalism and mysticism combín- 
cd in perfect balance. Hc was onc of those very few who piously 
received the mandate to be the instrument of Divine Will. 

The comprenensive nature of his teaching, its rationality and 
universality are bound to appeal to every one irrespective of nationa- 
lity and religion. He rose above ci and scx, the hierarchy and 
the sacerdotal order of his days, aad democratised religion by 
declaring all human beings as equals. So his message, properly 
understood, is relevant even to this day. 

Human knowledge today has become unmanageably vast. The 
gap between life and knowledge grows wider and wider, Facls 
replace learning, and knowledge. split into a thousand isolated 
fragments, no longer generates wisdom. Modern civilization is 
Precariously based upon iechnical knowledge that has become the 
monopoly of an esoteric class. Scientific invemions have provided, 
on the one hand, material comforts, but on the other hand they have 
created an age of tension and perpetual danger. At cvery stage we 
aye becoming aware of our insufficiencies. We arc forced io find 
ourselves in utter darkness, as it were, in the midst of unpreceden- 
ted light of learning. We have put on blinders in order to shut ow 
from our vision all Ihe light except on one Jittle spat, We bave 1o 
remove them and scc the world in all its splendour Whai ix 
required is the Rumanization of modern knowledge by br 
and need. We arc in desparate 
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need of that Light which religions rs and saints alone can give, 

The great saints of the world have given us the message by 
which we can seize the value and perspective of passing, things and 
also by which we can pull ourselves out of the malestrom of daily 
circumstances. They saw life in its entirety with 2 whole and trans- 
cendental vision without subscribing to the conventions and rituals 
established in the name of religion. The Seers of the Upanishads, 
Buddha, Jesus, Zorasier and others who had to undergo in their 
lives an inevitable breakaway from conventional views, may be cited 
here. Basavanna stands prominently among them combining in him 
both a saint and an ardent social reformer. 

By the middle of the twelfth century when Basavanna appeared 
oa the scene, the Hindu society was at its low ebb. Blind beliefs, 
meaningless rituals and superstitions had clung to the society like a 
parasitical plant in Karnataka us well as in the rest of India. The 
cult of sacrifice was widely practised. Society, m the name of 
religion which had become rigid and dogmatic, was divided into 
water-tight compartmenis. Common people, who were being exploi- 
ted by religious hierarchy, were looking for and anxiously awaiting 
the arrival of a Divine Soul who could breakdown the barriers and 
distribute the fruits of universal religion, ft was in the hour of such 
a crucial need that Basavanna appeared as a luminary in the midst of 
darkness. 

Basavesvara accepted the ancient Virasaiva religion, bul be 
juvinated, revitalised, and remoulded it to suit his purpose. Hc 
made ita powerful means by which he could uplift the common man, 
It became an instrument, in his hands, to eradicate curcupiion thet 
had setin. In consequence Karnataka witnessed a social and religious 
renaissance which, in many respects, may be considered as unique. 

Basava, unlike other religious teachers or achzryas of India, did 
not rely upon Sanskrit language for religious awakening. He carried 
his message to cvery hearth and home through the language of the 
people i.e. Kannada. After the Buddha it was only Basava who made 
use of the language of the common man as a vehicle of divine 
knowledge and a powerful medium of social reconstruction and 
revolution. 

He wrote prose lyrics called vachanas in simple but powerful 
Kannada which took shape as an inevitable medium of his re igious 
experience and of intense desire for social upliftment. Under his 
leadership hundreds of Sars or spirimelaspirants rallied together. 
The knowledge thai emerged as a result of their free thinking and 
Jolly discussions on social vad rcligieus problems and che pachana 
ÑNteraíiure what E sieviod h, ! aa invaluable pail ot iic history 
oF Karamka 

The purpose of this article is very limited. | dos i pretend to 
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probe into the depths of Basaveswara’s wondrous fife, his profound 
and manysided wisdom and achievements, I humbly accept that 
these few pages are an attempt in giving only a bird’s-eye view of 
his Himalayan heights. It is by no means exhaustive; it can only 
be indicative and suggestive. It does not even pretend to be 
exhaustive. 

Basavesvara was bern around the ycar (131 A.U., at Ingalesvara- 
Bagevadi now in Bijapur disirict of Karnataka. His father Madiraja 
or Madarasa was the chief of Bagevadi, his mother Madalambe was 
a pious woman and a great devotee of Nandisvara, the principal 
deity of Bagevadi. He had an elder brother called Devaraja; and an 
elder sister Nagamma. She played an important role in shaping his 
future and in participating in religious and social activities which he 
undertook later. 

Basavanna, born ina traditional Hindu family, had occasions to 
Observe the riwals that were being performed meticulously by 
orthodoxy, He soon realised even as a boy the futility of rituals 
and sacrifices. He yebelled against them; he even refused to Eo 
through the thread ceremony which was arranged to be performed 
at the age of eight. But Brahmin hie: chy could not tolerate this, 
Consequently, Basava had to leave Bagevadi to Kudala Sangama 
severing all his relations wich his family except Nagamma, his elder 
sister who followed him both as a guardian und asa disciple. 

Kudala Sangama, a place situated at the confluence of the rivers 
Krishna and Malaprabha, was one of the great centres of learning in 
those days. [sanya guru, probably of Kalamukha school of Saiva 
faith which prefers Lingadharana i.c. wearing of lingum on the body, 
to vedic sacrifices and rituals, was the head of Sangamesvara Math 
and also of the educational institution attached to it. Under his able 
guidance Basava spent some years of rigorous study and of spiritual 
Practice, This period of his life was extremely significant for it was 
here that his future plans and paths were shaped. 

There came a turning point in his life when Baladeva. his 
maternal uncle and minister under Bijjala of Kalachurya dynasty, 
offered his daughter in marriage to Basavanua. Baseva, having lofty 
ideal of spiritual pursuit before him, was not quite prepared to 
accept the offer. But Eshanya guru convinced him that he shouid 
plunge into the world with his message of salvation for mankiad. 

So Basava left Kudala Sangama for Mangaluvada the capital of 
Tardavadi of which Bijjala was ihe ruler. Alter hus marriage hc 
siayed there for a couple of years and vesc te power und prominence 
by dint of his abili. He was found i0 be the most appropriate 
vlivice vo occupy ihe position of Brandari. the Minister of Finance, 
afici che death of Baladeva wae was hoiding that post. 

By that ume poíica] situation in Korsmaka was getting changed. 
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Chalukyas of Kalyana were becoming weaker ever sir zilapa HI 
became the emperor, Bijjala who was only a feudatory to Chalukyan 
empire took advantage of ihe situation and usurped the Chalukya 
throne and became the emperor of Kalyana. He persuaded Basava 
to. go over 10 Kalyana with him and to accept tne ministership of the 
empire. 

Basavanna was not interested in the political upheaval; nor was 
he inclined to acquire greater power. But he accepted to go to 
Kalyana and to take charge as Bhandari only because it would provide 
him with ample opportunity to pursue his mission cifectively. 

He went to Kalyana probably in the year 1154, and he was there 
upto i167 when Bijjala's rule came to an end according io inscriptio- 
nal evidences. During the short span of twelve or thirteen years of 
his stay at Kalyana, Basava's accomplishments are singular and 
remarkable. He worked with buraing zeal to realise what he had 
conceived at Kudala Sangama. Gates of Dharma were thrown open 
to all without any barriers of caste, creed or sex. His religious and 
social movement were unique in many respects, attracted spiritual 
aspirants and great saints like Allama Prabhu. Dharma became a 
living force in the vital cause of mass awakening. At no time in the 
religious history, had Dharma acquired so brilliant 4 splendour and 
miraculous power. Itis said that Basava performed a good number 
of miracles; but the greatest is this, that he raised the common men 
and cven untouchabies who were thrown out of society, to the 
divine heights of spiritual attainments. 

His magnetic personality which emerged trom his rare bhakti and 
compassion and love for humanity, was able toattain this miraculous 
power, He was a great bhakta. Besides being Bhandari under Bijjala 
he was also “Bhaksi-Bhandart’’—The Lord of the treasure house ol 
devotion. His bhakti was ofa very high order. It acquired a broud 
meaning integrating all the paths of renunciation, knowledge, medi- 
tution and uction 

All the Saranas of his time were aware of the perfection of his 
bhakti. "Basava is the harvest of devotion" says Channabasa- 
vanna, “Basava is bhakti incarnate, eternity incarnate and joy 
incornaie" declares Siddarama. Madivala Machayya puts it 
symbolically : 

“Whichever way you look, 

Behold the creeper Basavauna | 

You pick it up and fo, 

A cluster, the Linga! 

Vick up the cluster Te! 

The juice that brims ep m at? 
You ouucece unv of the vachanay of Basavanna, the mie ef bhakii 
brins over, 
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How true is the statement! The note of bhakti pulsaies through 
the raehamas of Basava. All the stages of bhakti, from troubled 
anguish of the heart to the serene tranquility of divine experience. 





In Basavanna’s bhakti, there is an emotional exuberance, a 
philosophical insight and a moving compassion. His devotion is not 
sentimental outburst, nor a bundle of dry and cold philosophical 
. It is vigorous and vivacious by the lively touch of the 
vast mystic experience. [t runs like a full flooded river but with 
great restraint and dignity. haying matured and purified the emotions 
in the light of the sparkling intellect. As the river joins the sea to 
become sea itself; so his bhakti unites with Lord of Kudala Sangama. 
He describes this as a state of ultimate silence. The very speech 
becomes silence there: the silence that transcends speech is its true 
description. Nonetheless he has attempted to express in words the 
imity of that state. 

To quote only two yachanas (translated): 


“My tongue is filled with the nectar of Thy name, 
My eyes are filled with Thy image, 

My mind is filled with thoughts of Thee. 

My cars are filled with Thy fame, 

My Lord Kudala Sangama 

Iama bee at your lotus feet 

Fused in Thyself." 


“Look at the being that remains 

When all the murky darkness is dispelled ! 

While light on light has been enthroned, 

Lord Kudala Sangama alone knows 

The union that ensues 

When light is wedded Unto ligh 
Light becomes a throne to fight, light mingles with light. As 
Allama Prabhu puts it, that which remains in the end is nothing but 
Light. Basavanna attained this highest state that any spiritual 
aspirant can accomplish. 

How did he attain it? Not by renouncing the world, nor by 
following the path of asceticism. He never turned his back upon the 
normal necessities of le. Buddha renounced the world in his quest 
after perfection; but Basava accepted the world and attained 








































perfection. He held a high position in the political set up of the 
country pry family fe; and he never stood out of 
society. Ascciicism. according to him did nar mean nhisstias af THN 
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“Bridling your senses. all you do 

Is startling maladies : 

For the five senses came and stand 

And laugh into your face! 

Did Siriysla and Changala 

Give up their mights of love 

As wedded man and wife? 

Did Sindku Ballala give up 

His amorous pleasures and his dalliance ? 
Before Thee [ avow: 

Should I but covet another's wealth or wife, 
Let me be banished from Thy feet, 

Oh Kudala Sangama Lord”, 


One should enjoy the delight of the senses through legitimate ways. 
There is nothing wrong in it. But at the same time one must make 
the senses realise that there arc limits to the joy. The restraint on 
the senses should be automatic and effortiess. Artificial coercion 
of the senses, and torturing of body and mind are of no use. 

One has to realise the insufficiencies of worldly pleasure. But 
one need not be disappointed. T: is possible in this human life, and 
only in this life itself, to search for an abiding core of truth, 
Therefore, this mortal life is holy and worthwhile. Thus Basava 
creates interest in life. The following Vachana by him is memorable ; 


“This mortal world is but the Maker's mint; 
Those who eara merit here, earn also there, 

And those who earn not here, earn neither there, 
Oh! Kudala Sangama Lord.” 


Those who cannot live well here, what can they attain hereafter. To 
live like a walking corpse with despair and disgust is not the spiritual 
way of life, nor can it be coasidered as true asceticism or sanyasa. 
One must live here and live well and at the same time attain the life 
of the spirit which is beyond the boundaries of the mortal life. 

The life here gets significance when it ceases to be a hurdie in 
the pursuit of eternal life. One should have the resoluteness of a 
warrior to ride the mad horse of Samsara or worldliness, Instead of 
being a slave to the horse, one must be its master. Basavanna laid 
down ethical and spiritual principles by which one could get complete 
mastery over the horse of Samsara. 

He did not believe in tall talk and hair splitting specwlation. He 
did not talk anything which he could not put into practice. In him. 
practice preceded preaching. He saw in Hindu religion, which had 
given Upanishads wheve essemiai oneness of all humanity was enunci- 
med. hundreds o^ castes and creeds apart fiom the fourfold divi 
cach chiming superiority over the other. Again there existed ihe 
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horrible practice of vatouchability which, according to Basava. was a 
disgrace to humanity. He vehemently deprecated the whole system 
and protested against the selfish practices and exploitations that were 
prevalent under ihe guise of Chaiurvarna ot fourfold division. He 
yationally illumined the truc nature of religion. The following 
yachana is a perfect illustration of his rationality 





“A pariah is the man who slays, 
A Pariah, if he eats the carrion; 
Where is the caste here--Where ? 
Our Kudala Sanga's Sarana 
Who loves all living things, 
He is the vell-born one". 





He declared that man's worth should be judged not by his birth but 
by his thoughts and deeds, by his conduct and character. 

He was disgusied to sce hundreds of sub-castes and wrangles 
among them. He considered only two classes in human species ; 
Bhakta und bhavi, i.c. good and bad by nature. He stressed his 
stand on the score of examples of sages and seers that caste could 
not be the criterion for the worth of a man: 


“Sankhya was a Sweeper: 

Agastya, a huntsman ; 

Durvasa, a cobbler ; 

Dadhichi, a locksmith : 

Kasyara, a blacksmith: 

Kaundilya, a barber ; 

So. why should you. then. 

In ignorance of this. 

Insist on caste ?" 
This he condemned the caste-system and raised his voice of protest 
stoutly against the fourfold division of Hindu Society, 

He did not accept or uphold caste discriminations in social 
relations like taking food arranging marriages and in all other 
affairs of daily life. This, hc considered, was artificial division and 
it created wide gulf between man and man. 











“They say they break their vows; 
In eating and in wearing clothe: 
They look for casic 
Whenever they arrange a match. 

How can you call them devoices? 
How can you call ¿hem adepts ioo ? 
Hearken io me, Kudala Sangema Lord, 
Ins like a iow bora wie 


Bathing in water that is pure", 
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This was revolutionary indeed ! Especially eight hundred years ago 
its reaction upon the caste-ridden society can well be imagined ! Had 
Basava proclaimed it and kept quiet may be the reactionary forces 
would have ignored it. But he put into practice what he said. The 
very untouchables whom the high-born had kept at a distance and a 
look at whom had to be followed by a purifaciory bath, Basavanna 
enlisted in the Auubhara Mantapa i.e. Socio-religious academy, set up 


by him. He gave them equal status both in religion and society. 
He says: h 








“Skall I call Siriyala a man of trade. 
And Machayya a Washerman ? 
Call Kakkayya a tanner, and 
And if I call myself 
A brahmin, will not 
Kudala Sangama just laugh at me 1 


‘This proclaims perfect religious equality to all who deserved it not 
by virtue of their birth but by worth. 

Consequent upon this he had to face terrible opposition from 
reactionary forses, He took it as a challenge, and went even to the 
extreme limit of bringing about matrimonial relationship between 
the son of Haraluyya, a cobbler, and the daughter of Madhuvarasa, 
4 brahmin. The reactionaries, then, got the upper hand. They 
raised a hue and cry against him and complained to king Bijjala that 
this intercaste marriage was a confusion of castes i.e. arna-sankara 
and hence a sacrilege. The king, the supposed custodian of varna- 
dharma, passed a scvere sentence that Haralayya and Madhuyarasa 
should be put to death. The entire city of Kalyana was shaken by 
this sudden turn of events. 

At this valiant venture of Basavanna the traditionalists even of 
our own day, may shiver. Nevertheless, we of the Gandhian age, 
are now ina position to appreciate such bold innovations. But the 
society of his day could not siand it. Basavanna may be said to 
have been cight hundred years ahead of his times. This revolu- 
tionary act for the removal of untouchability and abolition of caste 
forms an unforgettable page in the religious and social history of 
India. 

Another significant contribution of Basavanna is that of Kayaka. 
The term “Kayaka” or divinity of labour, is his contribution to 
the world of thought and action. Basava breathed into it both 
thought and action, for he himself was a man of thought as well as a 
man of action 

B cam great rovoluUos in society and brought about 
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thcir professions. Basava proclaimed that there was nothing like 
in occupations; it was honesty and sincerity that 
e merit cf Ihe means of livelihood. This is the key-note 








decided i 
of Kavaka. 

Kayaka does aot mean merely an occupation for subsistence. It 
is the work with absolute detachment and it should fulfil the needs 
of the society. The earnings of the individual should promote not 
only his material and spiritual progress, but it should atso be utilized 
for the welfare of the society in the form of triple “dasoha" or 
dedication to Guru, Linga and Jangama. It is only then that profession 
becomes Kayaka; and such Kayaka itself is Kailasa or Divine pleasure. 
I do not proposc to discuss the deep and subtle implications of 
Kayaka as propounded and lived according to its dictates hy Rasava 
and his followers. Tt requires a special study to bring out atleast the 
main features of this peerless, powerfu! and revolutionary conception. 

Another factor of equal importance achieved by Basavanna was 
the emancipation of women. The age of Maitreyi and Gargi had 
gone long ago. Women and sudras had no right of access to the 
Vedas or any other scripture, Under such odd circumstances. 
Rasava boldly declared that there was no distinction between man 
and woman and provided equal opportunities, to women in society 
and in religion. Hence we come across several women saints like 
Akkamahadevi, Akkanagamma, Nee'ambike,Gangambike, Lakkamma, 
Lingamma, Mahadevamma and others with unparaileled spiritual 
altainments to their credit. 

As already scen, Basaya stoutly protested against the ritual part 
of the Vedes but gave great importance to the truth revealed in 
Upanishads. He condemned polytheism or worship of several gods 
Jike Mari, Masani, Durgi, etc, with a trivial material motive behind 
it. He upheld bhakti, but not blind belief and superstitions in the 
name of bhakri. Apart from Karma theory, hundreds of blind 
beliefs were firmly rooted—astrology, omens, siars, observance of 
days. weeks and so on. Basava ridicu'ed them and held in high 
reverance the supreme devotion with a singular faith in one Supreme 
power. Thus al every stage, be it spiritual or social. economical or 
intellectual, he was a rationalist and a revolutionary to the core. 

In the religious and social history of India, Basavanna stands aS 
lofty humanity radiating divine light. Though he is confined to 
Karnataka in so far as he worked in this part of the country and 
wrote in the Jangeage of che people, vuly he was a universal saint 
giving his message to te whole of the universe. His personality and 
supreme genius, expressed in various activities of life, attract modern 
nente mid Loe, because he was a Iree thinker and a modern 
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Basavesvara and 
His Contributions 
K, R. BASAVARAJA 


His Life 


Dumwa the rule of Vikramaditya VI, the Kalyana Chalukya 
king, Basavesvara was born about 1105 AD,' in a Brahmin family at 
Bagewadi, a provincia! town of ihe empire. His parents were 
Madiraja and Madalumba, Madiraja belonged to the Kamme Kula. 
As Sai vism was a popular and predominant faith in and around 
Bagewadi, the name Basava was fairly common among its followers 
in that arca. Bagewadi was an agrakara town of renown, It was 
governed by an assembly of five hundred Mahajanas. Madiraja, the 
father of Basavesvara, was the president of that assembly (pura- 
varadhisvara).? At home, around and farther in the region, traditions 
and conventions devoid of their spirit reigned supreme. Vedic 
sacrifices were performed and animals were immolated.? Temples of 
various Bods flourished there. The social groups and classes were 
divided and a wide gulf separated the high-born from the low-born. 
Today Bagewadi is the headquarters of a taluka im the Bijapur 
district of the Mysore State. 

Basavesyara had his schooling at an early age, The lessons and 
courses taught included more of sacred lore like the Vedas, Agamas, 
Epics, Puranas and a few other disciplines such as lexicography, 
grammar and logic. While undergoing training, rites and rituals had 
to be performed by the students. Young Basayesvara was placed in 
Such an environment. His sensitive mind reacted sharply to the 
conditions prevailing in the agraliara. 

At the age of eight Basavesvara's upanayana (initiation cere- 
mony) was performed. This event was a turning point in his life. 
The Brahmanic religion, its teachings and observances aroused the 








1 This date is suggested by Dr. P. B. Desai in his work Basaresvara and His 
Times (Dharwar, 1969), p. 168. See clio Sif Busavemare A commemerartor 
Volume (Bangalore, 1967), pp. 11-12. 
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latent spirit of inquiry and revolutionary thoughts in his mind. He 
spent a few years in this state of mind. When he attained his 
ixteenth year Basavesvara discarded the rajmopazifu (the sacred 
thread) that marked his allegiance and afñliation to the Brahmanical 
osder and thus broke away from the age-old religious traditions, 
Later, he left his home for Kudala Sangama, a stronghold of the 
Saivas.* 

At Kudala Sangama, Basivesvera had the good fortune of 
securing Isanya Guru as his guide. This teacher was the chief 
of that township which was also an agrahara. (sanya Guru was a 
reputed scholar. As the name suggests he appears to have been a 
follower of the Pasupata doctrine, At Sangama, Basavesvara 
concentrated his attention on Sangamesvara, the supreme God 
who was all in all to him. Absorbed in meditation, he engaged 
himself constantly in the worship and service of this deity. As 
Basavesvara was endowed with uncommon intuition and genius 
he made rapid progress in his studies. At the same time he advanced 
in performing spiritual exercises and gainiag mystic experiences, 
His study seems to have included a wide range of subjects like the 
Vedic texts, Darsanas, Puranas, Agamas and other sacred lore and 
philosophies. As seen through his vackanas, it appears that he 
mastered the Saiva literary works also It can be stated here with 
certainty that Basavesvara spent a pretty long period of about 
twelve years? at Kudala Sangama and prepared himself for realising, 
his goal. His revolutionary mind began seeking channels to trans- 
form his ideas into realities, At the end of this preparatory stage 
Basavesvara appears to have come to two conclusions, viz, the need 
for spiritual attainment and the need for religious and social reforms. 

Basavesvasa had attained maturity and stood at the threshold 
of fulfilment. His stay at Sangama had completely transformed him. 
At this time Bijjala of the Kalachuri dynasty was attaining promi- 
nence in the political horizon, He had commenced his career as & 
Makamandalesvara about 1130 A.D. He was wielding considerable 
power inthe Chalukya empire by virtue of his family ties with the 
imperial house and his own abilities. His capital town was 
Mangalavada (modern Mangalavedha, near Pandharpur in Maha- 
rashtra State). Thistown was considered a fitting place for a youth 
to start his worldly career and Basavesvara, it may be surmised, was 
persuaded to go there? 

Rasavesvara left Sangama for Mangalavada about 1132 A-D. 
There he entered imo the Accounts Section of the Secretariat and 
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soon gained confidence of Siddia-Dandadh ipa, the treasury Officer. 
The latter entrusted him with more and more responsibilities includ- 
ing the management of his family affairs. When Siddha-Dandadhipa 
expired Basavesvara inherited his property in addition to bis ofice. 
He was appointed the roya! treasurer by Bij After this 
Basavesvara married two virtuous maidens, Gangadevi and Mayidevi 
who belonged to respectable families.” 

Ic wasa key post which placed Basavesvara in an advantageous 
position not only over the nobles and officials of the kingdom but 
also in relation to Bijjala, who could execute his plans, ambitious 
as they were, with the support of the treasury managed by a 
competent officer. According to the practice of those days 
Basavesvara was addressed as Dandanatha and Mantri. But essen- 
tially he was a Bhandari (Treasurer). About 114] A.v., he rose to the 
high post of the Chief of the Treasury. This rise of Basavesvara 
embittered the feelings of some nobies, officers and courtiers of 
Bijjla, who nurtured hatred and jealousy towards him. In spite of 
ihe open enmity pursued by some, including the king, Basavesvara 
distinguished himself by his honesty and efficiency in the discharge 
of his official duties. 

Basavesvara never slackened his efforts to achieve his goal in 
life, As fortune favoured him with position aud wealth his devotion 
to God Kudala Sangamadeva became more and more intensive. He 
used his materia! wealth for feeding and sheltering the Jangamas, the 
itinerent devotecs of Siva. The efforts of Basavesyara towards 
realising his mission took a definite shape by about 1141 Ap." His 
fame for picty and munificence spread far and wide. Other counsel- 
lors of the king who did not like him and his activities attempted 
in vain to mat his fair name. 

In. the eyes of Basavesvara al! the devotees of Siva were equal, 
irrespective of their differences on account of birth, sex, caste, 
wealth or position, Accordingly, he entertained high regard even 
for a low-born or the so-called untouchable and paid scant respect 
to a bruhmana who was not a devotee and whose conduct was 
questionable. He mixed freely even with those devotees who were 
of low birth and dined with them. But the orthodox section of 
the Sairas to which Bijjata belonged viewed this conduct of 
Basavesvara with alarm and never favoured such a course, which 
ultimately strained the relations between Basavesvara and Bijjala. 
As days passed by, the gulf between the two widened. Basavesvara 
went on preaching and practising his new faith called H 
His reformist teachings ar ry the common falk 
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sound him. Büjala and his courtiers and other members of the 
upper classes opposed this new religio-social movement and 
attempted to arrest its advance. But they failed. 

Between 1143 a.b. and 1153 Av., Bijjala was growing in power 
in the political field aad poised to strike a fatal blow to the Chalukya 
dynasty while Basavesvara was advancing in his spiritual devotion 
and zealously preaching his doctrine. Basavesvara wasa philosopher 
and a consummate organiser. Devotees from different places and 
vegions came in large numbers to mect him and obtain clightenment 
from him. Meetings, assemblies, conferences and congregations 
were held |requently. Some of the meetings were of special nature 
where most distinguished thinkers participated and discussed intric- 
ate philosophical themes. Out of such activities emerged, about 
1141 A.D., a spiritual organization known as Anubhava Mantapa, ts 

About 1153 Ap, Basavesvara left Mangalavada for Kalyana 
as a result of the conflict with the king Bijjala owing to political 
and religious differences. The political situation obtaining then 
necessitated the presence of Biijala who was intimately connected 
with the Chalukya family. Political events rapidly culminated iu 
the usurpation of the Chalukya throne by Bijjalu and the establish. 
ment of his rule. The gulf that separated Bijjala and Basavesvars 
widened further during the actual reign period of the former ie., 
1162-1167 A.D. Bijjala was busy with the administration of his newly 
acquired kingdom while Busavesvara was zealously engaged iu 
propagating his new faith which by this time had gained popular 
sapport in many quarters, This was the most glorious period in his 
life as it marked the culmination and fulfilment of his mission. 
Basavesvara preached faith in one god, Siva ; reverence to His true 
devotees, the Jangamus ; and equality of all men and women both 
in the religious and social fields. He practised in his daily life what 
he preached. 

Kalyana was now the centre of Basavesvara's movement. He was 
surrounded by the Jangama devotees. His teachings and activities 
appealed ¿o the spiritual seekers in different parts of the country. 
They came to Kalyana for enlightenment. Seers of truth like 
Allama Prabhu, Akka Mahadevi and many others visited Kalyana 
and set their stamp of approbation on the spiritual activities going 
on there, The new movement of Basavesvara had come to stay. The 
number of his followers incicascd and his Jangama fraternity grew 
into a powerful force to be reckoned with not only in religious aud 
social spheres but alse in ether spheres of lite. ‘Thus the vision that 
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virteally vealised within 2 span of about three decades. He had 
administered a staggering blow to the old order and ushered in a 
new religious order and code of conduct.1 

Bijja'a, who was watching with alarm the enormous growth of 
Basavesvara's movement and its popularity, became intolerant and 
restive. He decided to take repressive measures to arrest the growth 
of the Virasaiva movement. It was at this time that Hzralayya, an 
untouchable, and Madhuvayya, a brahmana had brought about an 
intercaste marriage. These two persons were summoned by the 
king who, without any trial, got them executed. This atrocity of 
the monarch stunned the devotees of Basavesvata with horror and 
convulsed the entire Jangama fraternity at Kalyana. Some of them 
headed by Jagadcva pleaded for taking revenge upon the king. 
Others counselled peace and forbearance. Basavesvara did not 
favour the move to punish Bijjala for his sinful act. But his words 
of restraint were of no avail. Emotions rose high and the situation 
became explosive. Basavesvara, the leader, lost control of it. Not- 
withstanding his efforts to stem the tide of violence, the crisis did 
overtake the movement. 

The only course then left open to the lcader wes to dissociate 
himself from the crisis. Basavesvara teft Kalyana with a group of 
followers for Kuda'a Sangama. There Basavesvara, the ardent 
devotce of Sangama, merged with the deity, the Infinite, This event 
took place about the end of 1167 A.D. 

There at Kalyana a conspiracy was hatched out by Jagadeva and 
his associates and Bijjala murdered in his palace. Pandemonium 
ensued aud Basavesvara's followers thcre were pursued by the Kala- 
churis and they left Kalyana and scattered themseives in different 
directions, One prominent section of the devotees under the leader- 
ship of Channabasavanna, the nephew of Basavcsvara, reached Ulavi, 
situated in the tract of the modern Belgaum district. Some went to 
Srisaila iu the modern Kurnool district (Andhra. Pradesh). Others 
went to different places and regions. The Virasaiva movement, 
however, survived, and it received cucouragement at the hands of 
the kings of Vijayanagara alter a lapse of about two and half 
centuries. 











His Contributions : 

Basavesvara stands out as onc of the most outstanding perso! 
lilies in the history of mankind. No religious teacher holding a high 
office in the government had at the same time taken to preaching aud 
practising what he preached as Basavesvaca did. He did not deliver 
hollow sermons from: the pulpit. His chief contributions were in the 
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fields of religion, philosophy, mysticism, social life and language 
and literature. 

Virasaivism is essentially a self-inttiaied and self-inspired 
original contribution of Basavesvara, a revolutionary personality, 
The follower of this faith isa sworn votary of Siva. Worship of 
dshta Linga constitutes the kerael of Virasuivism. This new faith is a 
departure from the labyrinth of mechanical ritualism of the Vedic 
traditions in essentials. In this faith there is no place for the sacred 
fire and the sacrificial rituals. And social gradation such as Brahmana, 
Suds ad the four fold asrama scheme of life are not accepted. The 
sacraments and rituals are reduced to the minimum, the most essen- 
tial being only three, initiation, marriage and funeral, The soul, 
being pure, is free from physical pollutions. The goat of human 
life is the union of thc individua) soul with the Supreme. This can 
be achieved by the rules of Ashtavarana, the eight-fold covering or 
spiritual aid, which is the means for developing one's individua- 
lity; the Panchachara or the five-fold conduct which elevates the 
individual in his social environment; and Shatsthala, the six-fold 
stage which leads him ou the path of spiritual progress and perfec- 
tion, Among the Asftavarana, the triad, the Guru (the spiritual 
guide), the Linga (the mystic emblem of the Supreme) and the 
Jangama (the itinerant minister of religion and morality) occupy a 
prominent place. Thus, this religion is free from the shortcomings 
like the rituals, superstitions and distinctions based on caste, creed 
and sex. 

Basavesvara ranks high among religious teachers who pursued 
bhakti marga (the path of devotion) in their daily life. The vachanay 
and the noble deeds of Basavesvara gave à mighty impetus to the 
bhakti movement and caused it to take deep roots in the soil and 
thus set an example to another school, Haridasa, devotees of Vishnu 
who came to the front at a much later date in the 16th century. 
The Firasaiva movement was frec from orthodox fetters and 
influenced common people and gave them a dircetion. [n this respect 
institutions like the Auubhava Mamapa founded by Basavesvara 
rendered immense service to the cause of Virasaivism by their 
idealism, literary works and social activitics.' 

Basayesvara was a great mystic of the 12th century. Practice of 
intense devotion led him to experience the mystic joy of seeing the 
vision of Lord Siva and of feeling one with Him. He dreaded the 
moment when he thought that Siva’s vision was disappearing from 
his mind. “Do not ron away”, he exelaimed, addressing Sangama, 
“pdo not ask t hec for any Cavour. Only | beg Lhee to allow me have 
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a full view of Thee, Oh! Lord, and experience the joy resuliir 
therefrom. Why can’t you speak to me, my Lord. After all, Oh! 


Kudala Sangame, I am a puppet in your bands. The gift of 


experiencing such a mystic delight could come only to a person who 
led a moral life. Baszvesvara set an example by his own conduct and 
sincerely did he pray to god not to make him a man of wicked 
thoughts and bad conduct but a devotee of Linga and the admirer 
of Jangamas.” 

The mystic way of life also depended upon the control of the 
mind and Basavesvara was no less insistent on the practise of this 
essential quality, “After all” said Basuvesvara, “like an animal, maa 
falls a prey to the grass of sense objects spread before him. God, 
therefore, in His infinite Grace, has to help him by removing objects 
of pleasure from him, by feeding him with the ‘juice of devotion 
and by strengthening him with the ‘waters of wisdom'.?! And iu such 
a person faith in God which is absolutely necessary for leading a 
mystic life grows in strength. Basavesvara earnestly pleaded for 
the cultivation of well-founded and firm faith in Linga (God) and 
Jangama (devotees). High moral sense and unshakable belief in 
the Almighty led Basavesvara 10 abandon his ego and surrender 
himself cntively to the will of God. Addicssing the Lord Kudala 
Sangamadeva, he exclaimed: "Lord, Thou ari my father, Thou art 
my mother, Thou art my neur and dear relation and there is nonc to 
protect me other than dhec.’ Further, Basavesvare thought that 
there was absolutely no difference between him and other Saranas- 
Ultimately this step led him to identify himself with the Supreme, 
Siva, Basavesvara was conscious of nothing except the presence of 
Siva everywhere. He had the all absorbing mystic caperience of 
merging into the “Omnipreseat mass’ and of being one wilh the 
“Omniscient ligat’—the indivisible Supreme,” 

Basavesvara proclaimed in unmistakable terms that. Kayaka or 
work was the surest path to salvation, But it is not mere occupation 
of physical labour, Et denotes the profession of a person who con- 
sciously considers his work as a part of his religious life. In other 
words Kayaka isa duty by which one has to maintain oneself, and 
render its procecds to the welfare of the society as a whole. To 
Basavesvara the file ofan honest worker is the life of one who is 
really dedicated io God. It is much beter to carn one’s living with 
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the sweat of his brow thai carry ona parasitical existence.“ 

Further, io Basavesvara, there is neither high nor low among 
mer. What makes one high is the love of God znd whai makes one 
low is the lack of faith in God. What makes one high is good 
conduct and what makes one low is bad conduzt^* In the eyes of 
Basavesvara there is no occupation which is high or low. He 
believed in the dignity of labour. Hc enumerates a number of saints 
who were great lovers of God but who pursued their own humble 
avocaions as washermen, potters and ihe like?" He did not dis- 
criminate between one profession aud another and thus exploded 
the unholy alliance maintained till then between caste and profession. 
Work thus received the sanctity of religious observance and it must 
have resulted in the release of tremendous energy for the good of 
the people. x 

m T ouemi in the status of women in the social and religious 
walks of life was another notable coniribution of Basavesvara. For 
political reasons the position of women inthe Hindu society had 
suffered. He pleaded for and provided scope for women to come for- 
ward in obtaining knowledge both secu'ar and spiritual and participate 
in all walksof life. History has recorded a good number of reformers 
who promoted the welfare and bettered the position of women in 
society. Bu tBasavesvara ocoupicsa. pre-eminent place in this regard. 
The Anubhava Mantapa founded by him had a good number of women 
as its members. By introducing the ceremony of Linga Diksha, Vira- 
suivism threw open its doors to men and women alike, of ali castes 
and creeds. Women were inno way considered inferior to men. 
Consequcntiy, the contributions of women in religious experience 
were not only welzomed but were highly appreciated and encouraged 
"The discussion that took place between Akka Mahadevi and Allama 
Prabhu is onc of the most glorious chapters in Sunya Sampadane. 
And the former emerges as a distinguished Sarane (saint). 
Basavesvara along with others joins in the chorus of her praise? 
Through some of his vachanas, hc makes known his attitude towards 
women. Thus the wind of change which softly blew made many 
women grow to the full stature of which they wore capable." 

The contribution of Basavesvara to the Kannada language and 

literature is immense. He was a pionecr in this regard. He couched 
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his teachings in simple verse form of rare [elicity known as Tachad. 
This form of literature was adopted by many Virasaiva Saranus and 
other saints of rhe later period. Thus asa pioneer of this literary 
form Basevesvara has left an indelible mark on the history of 
Kannada literature. The vachanas are spontaneous utterances of 
Basavesvara and other Saranay. They ace simpie, graceful and 
attractive and reflect about God, the world and the man and their 
inter-rclations. They embody rich religious experiences and the 
ennobling moral insight of the Sivasaranas. They are the sources of 
moral strength and courage. They serve as guide posts for man on 
his path to the Eterra) from the ephemeral, Dr. Mugali has rightly 
remarked ibat the vachanay are “spiritual lyrics" and "springs of 
beauty flown from the peak ef devotion". 

Thus from the standpoint of the subject matter, lucidity, simpli- 
city, charm of style and the'depth of meaning the vachunas deserve to 
be reckoned as classics and rightly regarded us treasures of religious 
thought which are as valuable as the Upanishads and the Bhagavadgi uc. 











Some Aspects of the 
Teachings of the Haridasas 
G. SRINIVASAN, 


Tre system of Vedanta taught by Sri Madhva in the 13th century 
AD. formed the philosophical basis of the two traditions of 
Vaishnava saints who succeeded him. These two traditions are 
familiarly known as Vyasakuta and Dasakuta. The saints of Vyasa- 
Kuta wrote commentaries in Sanskrit and stressed the need for 
tural knowledge and devotion to the Divine; they were great 
scholars in scriptures, sought to solve the philosophical riddles and 
defend the truths of Sri Madhva's philosophy against the criticisms 
of the other schools of thought. The saints of Dasakuia, on the 
other hand, preached the same truths to the masses through the 
medium of Kannada and emphasised among them the need for 
worship and cultivation of devotion to the Divine, But it will be 
incorrect to over-emphasise the distinction of these two traditions, 
since, apart from the difference in the medium of composition, the 
spirit of their teaching was the same ; both emphasised devotion to 
God and there was no philosophical or doctrinal differences between 
them. Moreover, many saints composed both in Sanskrit and 
Kannada, and thus expressed the ideas of Vaishnava philosophy in 
both these languages. However, Sri Sripadaraya, Sri Vyasataja, Sri 
Vadiraja and Sri Raghavendra may be said to belong primarily to 
Vyasakuta. while Sti Purandara, Sri Vijayadasa, Sri Gopaladasa and 
Sri Jagannathadasa may be said to belong to Dasukuta. 

The Vaishnava saints who preached the cult of Vishnubhakti in 
Kannada having as their basis the philosophy of Sri Madhva were 
known as the Haridasas. and the Haridasa movement may be said 
to extend roughly from the 15th century to the 19th century Ap. 
For a proper assessment of their teaching, it would be necessary to 
take into consideration the general import of their teaching without 
attaching unduc imporiance to some of its apparent sectarian impli- 
cations, Concenuating on the general import of their teaching, i; 
can be rightly said that their teaching undoubtedly has a meani 
and message for the whole of humanity isresoective of caste or 
creed. 

Taking the word "philosophica! in a broad sense. it can be said 
{hat these saints have emphasis 
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sophicalattitude to life. Their attitude, however, isnot mereiy logical 
or intellectual, but is charged with emotion. But what is emotive 
need not necessarily be less philosophical. For, many a basic truth 
of enistence comes to be disclosed to us emotively, and not through 
intellectual analysis. The Haridasas have expressed their reaction to 
worldly experience, and since experiences are "feit", their reaction 
to those experiences cannot be but emotive. Accordingly, the 
teaching of the Haridasas is full of concepts which are emotive and 
Philosophical but not logical or intellectual 

The philosophy of the Haridasas has a psychological origin inas- 
much as it springs from a dissatisfaction felt at the pleasures of the 
world. This dissatisfaction is not, however, merely due to the fact 
that there is more pain than pleasure in the world, but due to the 
awareness of the transitoriness and the ‘vacuity’ of worldly 
pleasures. Accordingly, worldly pleasures failto ‘satisfy’ even while 
they last and can hardly be distinguished from pain inasmuch as 
they are sure to bring pain in consequence. The worldly life of 
pleasure and pain is hence said to be uninter ing (nissara) and is 
characterised as one of misery (duhkha). 

The teaching of the Haridasas is characterised by the devalya- 
tion of all the worldly possessions from the standpoint of death. 
Death is inevitable and imminent ; it ‘disretates’ the individual from 
all his worldly possessions and thereby reduces them to ‘nothing’ ; 
the worldly possessions are thus ultimately worthless and are not 
worth pursuing. 

Out of this awareness of the transitoriness, inner ‘vacuity’ and 
ultimate worthlessness of all worldly possessions and pleasures, the 
individval develops the sense of surrounding misery about the who!e 
life. Misery or duhkha does notarise out of this or that object in 
the external world, but is a basic feeling which expresses the indi- 
vidual’s reactions to life as a whole. 1t is nota fleeting feeling of 
the individual, but an abiding one; but he often seeks to escape 
from it by involving himself in sensuous activities through his 
extrovertive consciousness. However, duhkha announces itself as 
that from which he is trying to escape and thus reminds him of 
itself throughout his worldly life, When this feeling of misery 
(duhkha) comes to be faced and accepted by the individual, the feel- 
ing of detachment from the worldly objects will become manifest in 
him. 

Almost every saint has distinguished between the false and the 
true detachment (rafragva). The false detachment is purely external 
and s feigned one; it is only the device of the cunning people to 
earn their livelihood. True detachment, on the other hand, is 
interior and is ino loss of interesi or desire towards the 
worldly possessions, Moreover, true detachment is not a passing 
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feeling but a deep and enduring one which becomes the precondi- 
tion of one`s devotion to God 

All the Haridasas have. however, pointed out that truc detach- 
ment is most difficult to cultivate since man is liable to worldly 
temptations in spite of his awareness of tae consequent misery. 
Hence, in order to develop and sustain detachment from the worldly 
objects, man should pray God to help him do it. Detachment is thus 
the result of the grace of God and praying for detachment is true 
devotion to Him. In true devotion, man does not ask God to give 
him worldly prosperity but to detach him from it soas to make him 
fully aware of his own “true” being or nature. 

This brings us to a distinction of the two levels of human 
existence—the authentic and the unauthentic—which is present all 
through the teachings of the Haridasas. The authentic existence 
consists in the realization of God's independence and supremacy and 
the dependence of all beings including oneself on Him for 
existence, knowledge and activity, whereas the unauthentic existence 
consists in man’s ignorance of God's supremacy and acting under a 
false sense of one’s own independence with the view of procuring 
worldly happiness. The Haridasa movement, in a nutshell, isa call 
addressed to each man to awaken himself from his unauthentic 
existence and to tread the path of authentic existence. 

However, the implications of authentic existence preached by 
the Haridasas should be carefully noted. Firstly, it is obvious that 
it does not mean in their Vaishnava philosophy what is implied in 
the Atheistic Existentialism of Sartre.’ That is to say, it does not 
mean living the life of ethica! freedom with a sense of ‘forlornness’, 
but living a virtuous life with a sense of complete dependence on 
God. Secondly, the authentic existence emphasised by the 
Haridasas does not necessarily imply the forsaking of the family or 
society, but participation in sociallife ina virtuous manner resigning 
the fruits of action to God. Authentic existence is thus a life of 
commitment to God through sincere devotion. Thirdly, neither 
mere textual scholarship nor mere ethical life would by itself be 
regarded ss authentic existence, since neither by itself would be able 
to lead a man towards liberation [rom worldly misery and realiza- 
tion of eternal bliss in proximity to God; it is only when they are 
coupled with devotion to God they become the effective means of 
authentic existence. Devotion to God is thus the veling principle of 
authentic life, and life lived in accordance with it will cara His 
grace and lead man towards the fulfilment of his being or mukaj. 
"This path of devotion is prescribed by the Maridasas, aot as 
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oue of the alternative paths to Ciod-realization, but as the only path. 
The reality of God can be grasped only through experiencing it and 
devotion is ihe only means of experiencing it. Moreover right know- 
ledge and virtuous life which are emphasised by the Haridasas are 
ihe preliminary and inseparable conditions of devotion and hence 
cannot be regarded as independent paths. Nor would it be correct 
to say that the path of devotion is an easy one and that the 
Haridasas taught it in preference to the other paths considered to be 
more difficult. For, true devotion is said to be the result of one's 
inner transcendence of al) selfish attachments, and the difficulty of 
cultivating true devotion has heen equally emphasised by all the 
Haridasas. 

The Haridasas were not mere social reformers in the strici 
sense of the term, Nevertheless they were intensely aware of all 
social evils and sought io remedy them by their teaching. The 
spirit of their teaching was that al: social evils would spring from 
man’s selfishness, and hence if selfishness could be overcome 
through the cultivation of devoiion to god and disinterestedness. 
(virakti) in worldly pleasures, all forms of human wickedness would 
disappear. In fact, the teaching of the Haridasas was characterised 
by the great stress they laid on the importance of virtuous life. They 
insisted that man would become great or smali not by virtue of his 
birth ina caste but by virtue of the kind of life he lived. Accord- 
ingly, any one could be regarded as of low caste (haleya) depending 
on his immoral behaviour. [n a well-known song, Sri Purandaradasa 
has said : 

There is no koleya ot holati in the Holageri. He is a holeya 
who is harsh to his father and mother and in his infateation to 
his wife. She is a olati who hates her husband and conspires 
with her sous against him ; le isa hola who having acquired 
learning and happiness learns to scorn the aged : she is a holati 
who panders to other men and is constantly irritating and 
cantankerous ta her husband: he is a Aoleya who remains 
unaffected by tenderness at the sight of those who are feeble and 
wretched ; she isa Holati who is always quarrelsome, jealous 
and lustful ; he is a Aoleya who does not love or worship God ; 
she is à holati who seeks 10 live oblivious of God * 





The Haridasas are to be regarded as mystic, and for them God 
is noi a logica] concept or an ethical idea but a "fiving" personality. 
The concept of persoualiry 
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ali the auspicious attributes in limitless abundance. Moreover, the 
yoaception of God as the supreme personaliiy makes ‘meaningful 
communication’ possible between Him and the devotee. In this 
personal relation, the devotee addresses God in the second person 
as "Thow and regards Himas his Father, Moiher, Son and Relation ; 
while all his relationships with the world seem to be transitory and 
deceptive, he realizes the truth that God alone 1s his unfailing 
Saviour and guide. There is a special emphasis placed on n 

compassion ef God by the Haridasas; the indiy idval's devotion to 
God and God's compassion for the yearning individual are indeed 
integra! to cach other in a mystic’s personal relationship with God. 











41 
Humanism of Sri Madhva 
and the Saint Singers of 
Karnataka 
P.NAGARAJA RAO 


AMONG the theistic movements in India’s Vedanta, the philosopher 
Sri Madhya ranks very high. Sri Madhva's love of God was 
unparalleled in its fervour and uncompromising zeal. To nim God is 
all and all is for God, His glowing theism does not conteut itself by 
describing the glory, greatness and the infinite power of the Lord. 
He is interested in man and his individual well-being and spiritual 
regeneration. Indian theism is essentially humanistic. The term 
humanism irritates some orthodox religionisis, for they feel 
humanism means evaporation of God and His power, and the rein- 
station in its place, man or the abstract term humanity. Scientific and 
Sccular Humanism claims that man is the oaly reality, and there is 
nothing real besides man. They identify man with his per 
physique and psyche and noi with the immortal soul, It is this 
nihilistic attitude that offends the religionists, Secular Humanism 
limits man's requircments to his physical wants and biological nceds. 
lt is external. humanism whose sole and chief concern is the outer 
paraphernalia of life, c.g, healthy, variegated and excited human life. 
The spiritual celigionists whose exemplars are the mystics disclose a 
basic humanism that is interior. Spiritual religion is basic humanism, 
There is à tendencious interpretation by unsympathetic critics that 
all spiritual ergo religious, ergo God-intoxicated.'" 
inferred that India was a nation of sages and ancho- 
tiles, all of them eager to dic and reserve a berth in thc next world, 
neglecting present life, The prevalent criticism is that the Hindu 
religionist’s view has despised vita! aims, social satisfaction and 
obligations and aesthetic life and conceded ao reality and concern 
Tor fife here and now. 

The criticism acquires some substance from the wrong stress laid 
on revunciationand theadoplion of the negative slant. Sri Madhya and 
his disciples and a Long line of songsicr-mystics of Karnataka. who 
were his followers have made it clcar that one cannot be religious 
Without being ma We canner bypass mozality- A good tile 
essential and by hadis cmphat 
On it Not hc who has nor desisieid fram cell ways, ear he whe 
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can rcuch the Sell through sight 
Karnataka have been wue to 
c need for social service like 
omforting the troubled, and 
instructing the ignorant ir their own regional language with examples 
drawn from the world ol pots and pans, as a form of divine worship. 
Sri Madhya in his splendid summary on the Bhagavadgita, clinches 
the issue of the right relation between service to man and worship of 
the Lord. He writes: “Service lo humanity must be done as the 
payment of taxes to a government by a citizen,” “Proper and iimely 
help rendered to living beings pleases the Lord (Kesava).? Service 
te humanity is a pact aud parcel of divine life. lt. js inescapable 
Shere is current a view believed in by many thar service to man is a 
secular activity and one interested in godly life need not pay heed 
lo it and it is enough if one engages in ritualistic worship of thu 
Lord the entire day and be losi in it. Sri Madhva's si 
observation js the salutary corrective to this view, It is not enough 
foc a devotee to be engaged the entire day in ritual worship and 
contemplation of God, but it is also part of his divine duty indis- 
pensable to serve humanity. In the #hagavate, Uddhava is advised 
to worship and respect men around kim ina spirit *non-different 
trom friendliness by gifts and service to them," Theocentric 
Humanism cautions us nol lo forget the worshipful attitude to the 
Lod while serving humanity in many ways, Service to man 
oblivious of the spirit of the divine presence in men is incomplete. 
Devotion to God bereft of service to men who are reflections (prati« 
hünba) of God is also incomplete. Devotion to God reinforced by 
service to humanity is the complete spiritual life. The English poet 
Coleridge has put it best: 

Ho prayeth weil, who ioveth well 

Both men, bird and beast 

He praycth best who loveth best 

All things both great und small 

Fos the dear Gud who loveth us 

He made and fovet all. 




















Swami Vivekananda has clearly explained this central life-giving 
doctrine of religion : “This js the gift of all worship to be good and 
to do good to others, He who sceks Siva in the poor and weak, and in 
ibe diseased really worships Siva ; if he sees Siva only in the image, 
his worship is bul preliminary, He who has served and helped one 
vf his caste or creed 
cased dan he is with 
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religious aspects of men grow. He writes instreciively, contrary 10 
the verdict of current ethic: lis our privilege to he allowed. to 
be charitable, for only so can we grow. The poor man suffers that 
we may be helped. Let the giver kneel down and give thanks, lot 
receiver stand up and permit to sec the Lord back of everything and 
give him.” AU the Haridasas, Purandara, Kanaka, Jagannatha, 
followed the path trailed by their master Sri Madhva. Purandara in 
a very important song states: "We must overcome the cycic or 
births and deaths (sansara) by living and swimming through it and 
emerge vivtorious.” The saints insist on the necessity of living 
a dynamic, humanistic, ethical life as a form of spiritual duty. The 
centrality of man and the importance of humen life and harmony is 
the constant theme of Indian theisms. The saints of the Madhva 
tradition glorify man as the being who is capable of Knowing and 
living in accord with the highest truths of the universe. The 
Mohabharate declares: “This is the secret and supreme doctrine, T 
announce to you. There is nothing im the universe higher than 
man" Not to have faith in man and his potentialities for love is 
atheism. Professor A. Chakravarthi in his Méler Lectures ha» 
pointedly brought home the truth "The history of Indian thought 
is the history of humanism with a bias towards spirituality. We may 
sdy, in short, that Indian Philosophy is à running commentary on 
the Text “Yhank that Lama man", Sri Aurobindo says: “Man is a 
spirit veiled in the works of energy and moving to selldiscovery.”* 
Liberation is not a selfish spiritual activity centering round men. 
Man is man and grows to his full stature only in society. “Liderat- 
jon is a project for humanity, not of individual man." Man therc- 
Tore, “must disabuse his mind once for all of the notion that he can 
realise his spiritual soul apart from others.” The Indian Epics and 
Puranas proclaim: in no uncertain terms, that the path of love and 
service to fellow-men is the path of Goderealisation. The mo 
savants allirm by their tives, the truth of Christs saying “verily 
T say uate you inasmuch as yo have donc it unto vne of the least of 
these my brothern ye have done to me.” 





























Sermons on Universal 
Toleration in Stone 
G. UANUMANTHA RAO 


"ot gg ATION in religious matters was anathema in Christian Lurepe 
until the period of Reformation. Refor med Christianity allowed a 
certain amount of freedom to Christians of all denominations who 
believed in the Bible. Locke’s famous essay on Toleration extended 
religious frecdom to all who believ cd in one God like the one revealed 
by the Christian gospe! though they did not belong to any Church, 
He urged that the state should not permit the church and Christian 
society 1o persecute rational theists. This wa» acclaimed as “Uni 

versal Toleration” by all European countries. But it cannot be said 
to be universal toleration sinve Locke refused toleration to “all who 
denied the being of God." Locke's philosophy of religion was 
narrow since it did not take into account atheistic religions like 
Buddhism and Jainism and pluralistic theisms which admitted onc 
great God along with a hierarchy of Gods. Even his attitude toward» 
thcistic religions other than Christianity was negative and not one 
of positive interest. Hc did not emphasize that positive love of 
other religions was for the good uf one’s own religion and its fruit- 
ful growth. 








" 

Jainism and Buddhism upheld this liberal outlogs in religious 
matters. Fhe Buddha enjoined that his disciples should lister 
patiently to what others differing from them had to say, He 
pointed out that this would enable them to know the defects of thew 
own religion and correct them in ihe light of what is good in other 
religions, He proclaimed in his Dhannnapada “nol by hatred are 
hatreds removed, but by love is hatred. removed : this dharma is 
eternal: The Mahabharaia states the same in other words, “By 
uated is walied tu be susquered, by gandness evil, hy chayti y 
hy trath falsity.” 
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1. Devanumpriya Priyadarsi respects persons of all religious 

persuations, tecluses and howse-ho 

gifts and offerings. 

Yet, Devanampriya Priyadarsi does not deem these gifts 

and offerings as higher than the promotion of the essence of 

religions. 

3. The promotion of the essence of religions is achieved in 
all several ways. 

4. Bul the most important of them is control over speech. One 
should contro! one’s speech without unnecessarily boosting 
ouc’s own religion and deprecating religions other than 
one's own. Whenever there is occasion for speaking about 
one's one should be temperate. 

5. Other religions should be respected in all possible ways. By 
50 doing one’s own religion prospers, other religions are also 
profited, By acting contrary to this rule one’s own religion 
decays and other religions are also harmed. 

6, I, out of partiality towards one’s own religion, onc praises 
one's own religion io the skies and denounces other religious, 
he certainly offends his owa and makes it disreputable, 

J]. Samvaya (congregation of persons belonging to different 
religions for friendly exchange of ideas) is what is auspicious: 
the aim of such congregations is to cnable one, through the 
aequaintance of other religions, to become well versed in 
many religions aud their sacred texts. This is the desire of 
Devanampriya Priyadarsi. 

8. When persons interested in other religions assemble, 
declaration should be made to this effect: “Every religio 
should prosper. Devanampriya Priyadarsi does net consid 
gilts and offerings as higher than this. 

9, With this object in view, ministers- -malc and female (DAarma- 
muhamatras, Strimahamatras and Vajrabhunikasy have been 
appointed in all r 





ts alike with various 























10. The resultant benefit is prosperity of onc's own religion and 
morality. 


HI 

This proclamation of universal toleration does not stand 
alone in the history of India, Th 
pervaded dndian history aud it has beca upheld continuously iispite 
oF petty igs that isol their cad, 
then. MC S the object of this article to poiet eut the uot so well 
Known faet that this spirit has pervaded the history of Karnataka, 

Acoha's spirit Of positive universal toleration found a ferite 





spirit of such toleration 
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soil in Karnaiaka. Evacuces from the north found Karnataka to 
be very hospitable to them. Tr thrived there and its philosophers 
and poets have figured among the great philosophers and poets of 
Karnataka. In a laudatory verse of a Kannada inscription, a Jaina 
poet has praised Karnataka as the home of toleration— 
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A ption of the Chalakya period, dated 1129 a.p., states that 
Balligave was the centre of monasteries and temples dedicated to 
Vishnu, Siva, the Buddha and Jina-- 
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The Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana, a Fishuubhakia, encouraged 
Jainism. His chief consort Santuladevi was a Jain by birth, Lakshmi 
whom he married at the same time was daughter of an orthodox 
'aishnasa Brahmin. 





IV 

An inseription of the period of Hariharadeva found in the 
Chennakesava temple at Belut js u masterpiece of religious: lO era 
tion as the temple in which it is installed is a masterpicce » 
Hoysala sculpture and architecture. In the dnvonatery pornon 
the inscription which is in Sanskrit the poct—philosoper, in invoking 
lord Kesava of the temple, invokes at the same time all that A 
considered holy whether it is a theistic God or an enlightened sb 
like the Buddha or a spiritual hero like Mahavira who are respecte: 
by persons who are professedly atheistic. 

‘The text of the verses is as follows: 
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verse harmonises the two most important orthodox and popular 
theisms The subsequent portion relates to the spiritual principle 
that is upheld by two orthodoa vedic systems like Vedanta and 
Purva Mimamsa, pauranic religions Like Saivism and Vaishnavism, 
rationalistic system like Nyaya and two heterodox systems like 
Buddhism and Jainism. The purgort of that portion is as follows, 
‘May he who is adored by Saivas us Siva, by Vedantins as Brahman, 
by Buddhists asthe Buddha (the enlightened), by experis in reasoning 
like Naiyayikas as the creator, by well-informed Jains as the Arhat 
(the emancipated), by Mimanisakas as Karma and who is the same as 
Kesava give to the aspirant, at all times, the fruit he desires’, 

Here the concept of the holy has a wider import than what it 
usually has. Whatever is believed as auspicious or good, whatever is 
helieved as helping man to free himself from the misery of bondage 
should be considered as a holy object and should be respected 
equally 
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Another notabie sermon in stone belongs te the period of 
Buk karaya, ons of the foundersof the Vijayanar empire. The occasion 
vf this inscription’ was the dissension tat arose between the Jains and 
Srivatshaava of Karnataka. It is stated in this Kannada inscription 
that Bukkaraya placed the palms of Jains in the palms o£ Srivaishaaves 
and spoke to them thus: “The Jaina religion is not inimical to 
to Siivaixhiava celigion. It should be clearly understood that if the 
Jaina religion is harmed or helped Srivaisnava religion is likewise 
tarmed or helped. A declaration shoukl be made to this effect and 
stone inscriptions embodying it should be installed im the several 
monasteries that lie within the Srivarehiava regions, Until the sur and 
meon last, the sriratshuaya should respect Jainism. The Jains and 
Srivai snavasare parts of a single body ; they are not opponents. 

The inscription concludes thus : “Any o; ho violates this law 
(of toleration), is a traitor to the king. country and religious 
societies. Any one, be he au aseelic or head of a town, who violates 
this law. incurs the sin of having Killed a cow on the banks of 
the Ganges" Three important points should be noted in this inscrip- 
tion: (1) Bukkaraya was a staunch Sr/reishaave. a member of a major 
theistic order, He stands as the protector of a non-theistic minor 
religious community : (2) More important than this, be declares that 
harm done to Jaina religion is harm done to Srzva/snasareligion. If 
one religion is harmed other religions are also harmed, for the 
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(3) Thirdly this law of the spirit is objectiied as the law of the 
te and becomes a part of publie morality, the national morality. 
rime bni a sin comparable to 





Violation of this law is not merely a 
the heinous sin of Killing a cow on the barks of the sacred river 


Ganges. 





Mr 
It js this spirit of universal toleration that has pervaded the 
history of India that Mahatma Gandhi made it his life's mission to 
propogate. He worked ceasclessly for establishing harmony between 
the Hindu and Muslim communities. Liberated India has, true to 
the message Mahatma Gandhi, infused this universal toleration 


inte its constitution, 





Sri Vidyaranya— 
The Impersonal Person 
K. B. RAMAKRISHNA RAO 






THE name of Sri Vidyaranya is fu: 
History and Philosophy. As the Visionary behind the founding of 
the city of Vijayanagar (1336 a.n.) and the Vijayanagar Empire hi 
name is one with those of Harihara and Buki d, whom he hel d iB 
found the Empire, an empire not necessarily political but one chic 
aimed to bring out conditions l'or good and free life for all Slo : 
ol the community irrespective of religion or faith Those ps ps 
acquainted with the contemporary history of the Deccan will now 
the difficult days of uncertainty and communal or religious ven ë 
which hetook thousands of Hindu lives. The religious and paliicat 
persecution of the Hindus by the Muslim rulers in this past Ed 
was so painful to bear that the times awaited a dynamic vcr 
spiritual lender to institute a state of free and fearless living for AI 
A person of u very high order fully equipped with the spiritual back- 
pond M d Perm standing for Jove and tolerance was 
n a cessity ot Ihe times, and it was the destiny of the countr: 
which chose Sri Vidyaranya io play the role, a eee 
descriptions of the Vijayanagar Eire: iis poi drea 
Es essentially a "Hindu empire, But it would be a travesty af 
us if the description ‘Hindu’? is mistaken for yet another 
reugious or sectarian kingdom brought into being to fight th 
omlaughts and cruelties of the regional (i.e. the Deccan) aud tie 
ventral (ic. Delhi) Muslim rulers. Thos erst 
essentials of the ‘Hindu? mini: will we a yeast iis 
Secularism of Hinduism where every religion has the esia “Ë 
Prosper and Jive together. This was quite evident in the Ga E 
Age of the Vijayanagar Empire, under the benign a ol 
Krishnadeva Raya (A. 1509-29). i 
Is itan accident o? history that ct 
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Chandragupta Maurya to found an empire in India in the pre- 
Christian era. What appear to be ‘accidents’ in history ate not so 
rom the larger perspective of the collocation of circumstances in 
the lives of nations and peoples. 

t is part of Indian tradition that whenever political heads have 
the benefit of advice and guidance of spiritual persons, the country 
prospered in all ficlds and peace prevailed in the lives of men, The 
two greal Epics—the Ramayana and the Muhahharuta—bear ample 
idence of Seers or Rishis and saints being the ministers of state 
for whom no life was trivial to be cut away, and no value small 
enough to be neglected, and who saw righteousness in everything 
and spiritual in the mundane. fn what appears to be a barren and 
scorching atmosphere of today, if the Indian Republie has declared 
itself secular, it is not an accident of history, but is only an indi- 
cation that the tradition of free life and tolerance has not died out, 
and that the feelings of universal friendship and amity are still 
fresh. The springs of this tradition are deep and are sure to sustain 
fife even amidst a general parching and panting for breath. 

Sri Vidyaranya stands as a supreme example of that instance of 
the history of a mation which looks at man asa man, and looks up 
man’s relationship under a wider universal relationship with all 
existence, It is in this aspect Sri Vidyaranya is familiar lo students 
of Indian spirituality and philosophy. 

Tt is not valid to commit Sri Vidyaranya to any particular 
school of philosopliy or a religious and regioual perspective, but 
would be fair to judge his personality as one which bore a universal 
vision of life and cxisteace. and for whom philosophy, religion, 
ethics, politics, economics and arts etc. were elements of a fuller life 
to be lived here while onc betakes the blessed gifts of the world. 

The tradition in which he was firmly established—as is evidenced 
in the great works of his: Panchadasi, Jiranmukai Viwka, Vivarna- 
prameya sangraha ete.-- gave him the proper perspective of evalua- 
tion. What should be served Girst is the universal, the all-encom- 
passing, the unchanging righteousness, call it ‘Dharma’ or 
‘Brahman’. Jt is the being of all, the sustenance of all and the 
ultimate refuge of all. Great is the vision of the person who has 
discovered for himself this basic standard of judgement in his 
evaluations of multiplicity, difference and abstraction on the scales 
of unity of existence, in his evaluations of hate, grecd and Fust 
against the transtorming doctrine of love, magnanimity and control, 
and inhi evalu 
touchstone of Lhe sniritual and the sniversat, Here was an ascetic 
not spurn the world and life for their material and physical 
who wanted to see the 
wder- 
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standing. love and respect. T r mpire 
and resp: Lis no wonder he inspired the em 
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Sri Madhvacharya : 
His Period 


K. V. ACHARYA 


all over India and spread the Dvaita 
system of Philosophy. Mahabharata Tuparra Ninnaya is ove of ihe 
most important and basic works of Sri Madhva, which gives a 
glimpse into the date of its author. The ‘Kaifiyats’ of Sri Pejawar, 
Sri Admar and Sri Palimar mutts of Udipi are also in concurrence 
with the same date mentioned in Mahabharata Tarparya Nines. 
A reference made to this in Suntadive Vijaya and the date pertain- 
jngto the cpigraph of Sri Navaharitirtha supplement this. Deeming 
that these concurrent apinious from the four sources are admissible 
by the interested class of readers, vie present writer has tried to 
summarise them in the following pages 


Skt Madhvacharya travelled 








J. Malabharata Tatparya Nirnaya 

quaes IAR aR | 

secum g wet qsa 1 

aw ga: Anag: a Át 1 

Afi eaaa u (32-131) 
si Madhvacharya has clearly mentioned the time of 
that ufter a lapse of four thousand and three 
hundred years in ‘Kaliyuga’, Bhima took his birth as a Brahmin and 
disclosed “Haritativa’ which was so far hidden by the Daityas, The 
period 4,300 years in Kaliyuga corresponds to 1,200 of the Christian 
era (the beginning of the Christian era being marked when à period 
of 3,100 years had lapsed in the Kaliyuga). The usage of a? in 
Sati" Jocative (sctisaptaii) Icads us to conclude that Sri Madhva- 
charya was born somewhere about the aforesaid period. ft is also to 
be remembered that in many Sanskrit, Kannada and other native 


works, statements abour the birth of the author or (he date of 
k are made and that they are accepted by the 
ussion, On the same grounds, the aforesaid 
io he accepted 
ning The 
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as such anyway, 
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The Kannada commenta, S i 

nad co ary of Sri Vadirajasvami o 
ish Were R : ae : 
these verses supports the fact aforesaid (page 89, 341). These teo 
RES can be traced in all the verses of Afahabharata Tatparya Nir nip 
(whether published or unpublished). The fact being as such, th 
statement of Sri Madhvacharya about bis own date is tn establishay 
evidence, i i 











M. *Kaiñiyats" of the Udipi mutts 


The `Kaiñyat' of Sri Pejawar Mutt, p 
ae laa at Madras, also stands by tite same chronological 
statement (d. 18 The *Kaifiyat' of the Sr M 

s ai fly ri AdmarMutt also is 
in support of the same date (the author has written regarding this in 
the *Yugapurusha monthly). The facts in the-Kaifivats’ of the Sri 


Palimar Mutt also coincide 
'alimar als with the same date (See Sri Kris 
Udipi of Sci Bannanje Ramachar) : IPSE EAN 


reserved in the Oriental 








1. 1121 Salivahanasaka (1199 a.p.) 
paksha 7: Birth of Sri Madhvacharya 
' i Sri Ma icharya (avetara). 
2 1138 Saka (1206 A.J: Krodhana, Pushya Sakla-paksha 5: 
Upanarana CFhresd ceremony), M 
1136 Saka (1205 a.) : Prabbava, Vaisskhra Sukla-paksh 
I dni Sweekuru (Took to ascetic life) i 
+ 1160 Saka (1238 an.) : Hevilambi, Magha S 
k 238 ^n. i, Magha Sukla-pa Š 
Installation of the deity of Lord Krishna O Patsha 3: 
1180 Saka (1258 4.0 ): Pingala, Vaivikha Su 
Asramadang. j 


6. 1200 Saka (1278 Aw): 1 
a ofS A03: vara, Magha Sukla-p: E 
Journey to Badari (Nirvana). ae 
I (n the *Kaiflyac of Palimar Mutt though there is 
ae one year or two and a few months in the beginning, the date of 
Uryama exactly coincides with this, Such s are | 

ia | y s 3 h differences are seen i 
Stone edicts also). As Sei Madhvacharys has himself stated we id 
conclude that he was born in the neighbourhnod of 1200 + ^ ^ 


Kalayukti. Magha Sukla- 
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Hi. Sumadhya Vijaya 
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banks of the river Ganges (iaz) during Madhve's travel through 
North India, narrated in the sume work (The usuge ot maed i^ 
the lirst sentence of the X cantoand ti 
that the rwo ineidents took place at different times), It is also to 
be noted that the king Isvaradeva was not from the North, but that 
he wasaSeuth Indian. Because it is evident Irom ^"Madhva»uvvali? 
composed by Sri Vadirajaswami (Kannada composition, verse 67) : 








usage ol gafa here denow 




















Bede natas, 


It iy clear from inscriptions that Hoysala Vira Somesvaradev a ruled 
Karnataka and Kannanore during 1234-1265 4p., (refer MAR. |914~ 
15). It is obvious that this “[svaradeva’ was none but the same 
Hoysala Vira Somesvara. kven the periods coincide. 

[During his travel through North India, there is an evidence 
form Nasiruddin (1236-56 A.D.) that Sti Madlivacharya conversed in 
Turushkavani (Persian)}. 








IY. Inscription of Sri Narahari 

In Sumadhva Vijaya, we gel vine prominent names of the 
disciples of Sri Madhvacharya, Another name, Sri Narahari Tirtha 
isfouad in the inscription of Srihucmam iu Ganjam District and also 
in the inseription of Simlachala in Visakapatnam. These epigraphs 
belong to Saka 1186-1215 (1264-94 a). Sri Madhvacharya took 
charge of the kingdom when the King died, as per the tradition 
and returned the same to the prince Viranarasimha Il in 0275. Ap. 
alter the prince befitted himself to shoulder the responsibility of the 
throne. The idol f Sitarama were offered to Madhvacharyi 
which were worshipped by him during Afugaja days. After his 
Nirvana in 1278-79, Sti Padmanabha Tirtha worshipped them for the 
next six years upto 1284-85 Av. Following him, Sri Narahari Tirtha 
took charge of the worship for the next nine years (upto 1295-94 
Av.). Sri Narahari Tirtha would often visit Kalinga during these 
days. It islearnt that he got the last epigraph written on 3rd January 
1294 and sought Nicyana on the Saptami of Krishna-paksha of Pusya 
in the next year. Hence, it may be concluded that Sri Madhvasharya 
sought Nirrana by 1294-95 a.D., after a lapse of 15-16 years. (It is not 
proper to assess as in Anumadhve Vijaya and some other wo rks that 
Sri Madhvacharya was alive during 1238-13:8 and that he sought 
Nirvanu afec a lapse of 15-16 years of even more, Sti Narahart 
"Hin ha sought A7erana, As tho statement contradicts the words of Sri 
Madh 

dn 
Su Madi vig! 
3278-94. 
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Non: A number of scholars have expressed differing opinions 
about the period of Sri Madhvacharya which may also be noted : 


in the GuruAiraditian of Sri Uttaradi Mutt : Saka (040-1120 (118-1198 o) 
In the article by Sri N. $. Rajupurobit : Sake 1121-1179 (99-4257 x0.) 
Inan article by Sri Madurai Srinivasaehar: (Suka 127-1215 (1205-1293 A.D.) 
Sri C. M. Pisbnanibhacharya ' 

Sri M. Govinda Pai | Saku (160-1239 
Dr. B. N. Krishnamuythy Sarma (538-1315 A. 
Dr. fi. A, Saletore : J 





bite 





The author has discussed the validity of the aforesaid dates iu 
some of his articles which may kindly be referred to : 
L QSahityada Hinnele, pages 42-54 (Published by Sahiiya Bundar, Hubli, 
2. Commemoration Volume of Dr. P. K. Gore Poona, Part HL, Pages, Y19- 
223 (Oriental Book Agenyy, 'eonu). 
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Numismatic Data from 
Banavasi 
A. V. NARASIMHA MURTHY 


BANAVASI, the ancient celebrated city of Karnataka had not attracted 
the atientionofarchacologists till recently. Though the epigraphs in 
this place were surveyed and the Madhukesvara temple was studied 
by enthusiastic scholars, a systematic survey of the antiquities had 
not been taken up. Hence, the department of Ancient history and 
Archaeology of the Mysore university took up systematic caplora- 
tion and excavation in Bunavasi from 1969. During ‘the work of 
exploration and excavation of these tree seasons many coins have 
come to light which ave of great importance. Some of these ave 
briefly discussed here, 

One of the most important finds in the excavation is the 
discovery of an apsidal brick structure, Tu is a buge building which 
can be ascribed to the Sutavahana period, Between the outer and 
inner apse of this structure was found a pit. Di this pit were 
discovered important antiquities like the Kaolin painted ware, 
rouleited ware and what appears to be Samian ware and other 
contemporary wares along with broken glass beads with god ploting. 
In the lower levels of this pit was dis vered a punch marked coin. 
Though the exact significance of the position of stratigraphy has yet 
to be worked out there is no doubt that the coin was found in the 
pre-Satavahans !cvels because the pit occurs below the foer ievel 
of the structure mentioned above. The punci marked cvin dis: 
covered here is almost square but for an irregular shape in one of the 
corners. Though worn out, the coin is intact aud the traces of Uie 
punched symbols can be seen though they cannot be clearly 
identified. 

The ci ology of the punch marked coins has deen ¿ dedatable 
point in spite of many efforts. Iv Karnataka, punch marked coi: s 
or the early variety have been a rarity. Noi many coins of this 
e reported in Karnataka area. A 
bed in the Annual 
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are deseribed Pr the same publication for the year 1936. But it is 
clearly stated here that these coins were presented by Circar and 
Co., Madras. Obviously they are not found in Karnataka. 

It is known that the pench marked coins were in circulation in 
north India as early as sixth century n.c. Punch marked coins are 
not so prolific in South India as compared to north. It is generally 
believed that the punch marked coins found in South India seem to 
have travelled from the north.’ Further they do not exhibit any 
special trait hy which they can be said ta have been minted 
in the south.* On this basis the punch marked coins of south scem 
to be of a later date than those of the north. It has cven been 
suggested that they begin with the expansion of Mauryan power in 
South India. 

As already stated, the punch marked coin of Banavasi is found 
in pre-Satavahana levels and may be ascribed to the latc Mauryan 
period. The suggestion that the punch marked coins of south belong 
to a later date than those of the north is confirmed by this coin 
found at Banayasi. This is the first coin of its type to be found in a 
stratigraphic context in Karnataka, The importance of the discovery 
of the Banayasi punch marked coiu is that it suggests evidence for a 
tentative chronology for such coins in Karnataka area. 

Further, Banavasi is said to have had connections with Mauryan 
emperor Asoka. But so far no contemporary evidence has been 
found to confirm this opinion, The present coin being pre-Satavahaua 
and late Mausyan is thus a good evidence for Banavasi's connection 
with Mauryan period. 

In the tevels contemporary to the brick structure mentioned 
above were Found small Jead coins. Majority of them are highly 
wort out aud decomposed. However, on the reverse of these votus 
an bc casily seen the Ujjain symbol. Nothing can be secu ir 
obverse, though it can be surmised that it contained some legend. By 
comparing the size and the fabric of these coins, it becomes clear 
that they belonged to ome of the Satayahana rulers and in all 
probability to Gautamiputra Satakarni. 

A potin coin in good state of preservation was shown to us by 
Sri M. C. Wodeyar, the chairman of the Madhukesyara temple 
commitee. After studying this it became clear that it was the coin 
of Sri Yajva Savakarni, The obverse of this coin shows an elephant 
standing to the right and above the animal is seen a legend 
satøkunisu’ in Brahmi script. The reverse of this v. 



























Ujjain symbol occupying the entire space in the reverse. Further il 
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wasalse reported that a pot containing similus co 
inside the fortification wall of Banavasi. The 
Satavahuna coins, 

Through the courtesy of Sri M. C. Wadeyar. we were able to 
get three more coins for our study, One af them is the coin of 
the Chutu king Mudananda and tlc other iwo belong to the king 
Chutukulananda, The coins of these kings have so far been found al 
Chandravalli and Karwar. Typologically these Chetu coim belong 
to the same variety as those of Karwar and Chandiavalli, However 
the Banavasi find broadens the geographical limitation of the 
occurrence OF the Chuta coins. LL is also worthy of note that Canty 
coins are highly prolific in Bunavasi as reported by the loca! psople 
‘The Chutu coins are very large and thick and contain a very big 
symbol of eight arches in three rows.! The bottom most row 
contains four arches, the middle row three and the top row only ouc, 
Over this symbol is the Brahmi legend Rano — Mufatarieiei m 
Mudananda’s coin aud Raso  Chutkeleniidoso in the coins of 
Chutukulananda, ju the reverse jsa tree ia mailing vnd to the Jett 
bottom of this are found two symbols, Tac symbol wi the Lop Looks 
like letter g in Brahmi and below that is a small cirete with bwoduts 
on either side. 
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Besides these important coins which contin ihe am iguily ol 
this place, there are also other coins of Muslim and Britisa ra ors. 
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Some Aspects of the 
Agrarian System During the 
Hoysala Period 


K. S. SHIVANNA 


IN this paper an attempt has been made to examine at 
the agrarian system like assessment and collection of 
irrigation, ownership and land terms during the Hoysala period. 

The Hoysalas had established a well-organised government, and 
inscriptions of the period show that they depended for their 
finance mainly upon the revenue derived from land. The most 
important branch of admiuistaation in those days wes that 
connected with the assessment and collection of land revenue. in spite 
of the gradual development of other forms of industy, land was the 
primary source of capluitation, from the sovereign to peasants, aud 
various classes and institutions in society had a particuttar interest 
in Jand, 

Administration of Jand revenue during this period consisted of 
{wo slages: assessment and the actual collection. Te first 
principle of such an assessment is that the revenue payable by the 
cultivator should be determined mainly by the class of soil and kind 
of cultivation. Arable land was divided into gudde (wet land), 
beddalu or hola (dey laud) and cota (garden land).: Rice and sugarcane 
were grown on gadd, aud dry crops were grown on heddalte Whereas 
fruits, towers and vegetables were grown in the fora and land was e; 
sited o: the basis of the nature of the soil like black soil, red. soil, 
salt land, yellow soil and gravel land. Ihis indicates that the 
principle of differential taxation with regard to land, that is, levying 
land tax according to the relative productivity of the arable lands 
was taken into consideration for assessment. 

The second principle demands that the lands should be surveyed 
and measured before a settlement was made with the cultivators. 
Vor the purpose of measuring land, various poles of different 'engths 
were used. Inscriptions of the period often refer to poles of 14, 27, 
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connection with lend measurement. fi is interesting to note that 
e was used in connection with wet laad, radi in the case 
of dry land and gif in the case of gaiden Jand. Those differences 
were due to local variations and different measurig poles were used 
i» diiferent parts of the country? 

Lands were not only surveyed, but also boundaries were marked 
for the purpose of assessment. According to an inscription from 
Mysore district, daicd 1290 a.p. certain fee was also charged for 
boundary-marking. Moreover, inscriptions, recording grunts of land, 
occasionally defne the boundaries of the land that was so granted.’ 
Thus we may conclude that the cultivated lands were generally 
divided into small plots being demarcated with well defined 
boundaries. 

Records of the period refer to boundary disputes that arose 
between two parties or villages, resulting, in some cases, cven in 
deaths of persons involved. Thus an undated Hoysala record’ refers 
to thedeath of Madagaunda in a fight for the boundary of the 
village Bayalahalli during the reigu of Vira-Narasimhadeva. 

Another inscription of 1190 A.. from Chikmagalur shows how 
disputes relating to boundaries of land were settled in those days. 
The record’ states that the inhabitants of Indavara fought with the 
inhabitants of Uppavalli on account of a field boundary and Chanda- 
gavunda was among those who fought and died. Thercupon the men 
of nine nadus including Dakuna-heggade of Kenegil assembled, and 
examined the boundaries and decided that the people of Uppavalli 
had no claims on land from the tank upwards, while from the 
natural outlet of the tank and from the stream of Konchala 
westwards upto UppavaHi they had claim to some lund (not speci- 
fied). They also decided that gold should be paid as compensation 
by the people of Indavara for the death of some men of Uppavalli. 

It is difficult, however, to ascertain exactly the incidence of 
taxation ou land during the period. Suwitis indeed lay down no 
unifrom rate of taxation on land and the percentage they recommend 
varies from § to 33." Kautilya recommends o about 33 per cent 
of the produce as the land tax, whereas according to Sukra it varied 
between 25 10 50 per cent. This variation was either partly duc to 
thequality of the land in question, or to the varying practicesand the 
different rates charged at different times to meet the varying needs 
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of the goverment. The normal procedure w 
1'6 of the produce as the land tax.t! 

The same principle was probably followed during this period. 

Au inscription trom Kolar district, dated 10° w“ 
1/5 of tho produce of forest tracts and of lands on which dry crops 
were raised und 1,3 of the produce of land below a tank on which 
paddy was grown were to be paid as land tax. Tt seems probable 
that the assessment of land tax was made on the gross produce of 
the land. 

Land tax was collected both in kind and cash. Some inscriptions 
of the period refer to the tax on land to be paid by cash. A record 
from Bangalore, dated 1253 aw., for instance, shows that land tax 
of 70 shares was 140 gadvanas, ie.. 2 gadvanas on each share; for 
shares were generally divided almost equally. Another inscription 
of 1188 a.p states that land tax derived from the whole village 
was 400 eadyanas. But the incidence of taxation on land cannot be 
exactly known as the acreage under cultivation is not given. 

In addition to land tax proper, various taxes such as Kate, 
daluve, keret and airkuli, viver Lax! and sluice tax?? were to be 
paid by a peasant, Bul these were the demands on the land collec- 
ted o» the authority of government, the proceeds of which were 
mostly utilized for maintaining ivrigational works such as tanks and 
canals and were note likely to reach the central government.2¢ 

From inscriptions it appears that there was a permanent settle- 
ment of the land tax. We come across a term ‘siddhaya’ inepigraphs 
of the period.*1 Siddhaya may be taken to mean ‘fixed tax’. [t seems 
not unlikely, however, that reassessment was made whenever found 
necessary. 

The Agrarian policy of the Hoysalas was uot merely confined to 
assessment and collection of land tax. The Hoysalas seem to have 
bestowed careful attention to the question of land administration 
and adapted certain definite methods of improving agriculture. 

One of the methods of improving agriculture was to provide 
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good- irrigation facilities, The Hoysalus bestowed careful attention 
on the construction and maiuenance of iryigatior works. Building of 
a tank, a sara and watershed, like the creation of agraharas, 
was considered an act of religious merit." An epigraph of 1062 A... 
records that king Vinayaditya constructed sinice for the tank at 
Dorastmudra. The Belur inscription dated 1186 A.p2% records 
that the great minister Vitayya-dandanayaka, for the prosperity of 
the kingdom, caused to be excavated four tanks namely, Dora- 
samudra, Gangasamuéra, Achyutasamudra and — Virasamud ro, 
Besides the kings, offieials?? and individuals** and institutions such 
as the village assembly aud the temple also sbared in this work of 
construction of irrigation works” Private undertakings were often 
encouraged by grants of land? and exemption from taxes. 

Proper attention was given for the maintenance of irtigation 
works which involved repairs to damaged tanks. removal of silt 
and prevention of damage. Umbali, Kere-kodize, Katiehodige and 
Bittu-vatia grants were made specially for individuals who built 
tanks and maintained irrigation works!" The source of finance for 
maintenance often come from charity, temples’ contribution, state's 
help? and income from the irrigation works in the form af water 
taxt! Grants were often made for the maintenance of cart for the 
tank and for cart-driver.? 

Distribution of water was given due attention to by the people 
as well as the State and the right to water supply was zealously 
guarded, Inscriptions often refer to disputes for water between two 
parties or villages. Thus a record from Hassan districts «f about 
1080 A.D., for instance, states that Karikanna fell while fighting for 
water at the pond. The tax was divided so that the water might be 
equal to both sides. But in many cases, they used to arrive at 
amicable settlements and such disputes were avoided by the 
villagers of oue village purchasing rhe right of taking water for 
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irrigaiion Chraagh tie sluice of the tank ¿n che other 
paying sume money.” 

Another important aspect of Hoysala agrarian policy was i 
reclamation of waste lands. From a study of the inseriptionsas iy t. 
found that the Hoysala kings encouraged a policy of progre ae 


reclamation of land, by offering inducements by wa 
from taxes, 
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Whenever there was any pressure of population, the state? as 
well as private persons" built new villages by eming down for it 
and constructing tanksand iemples. An epigraphtt dated1096 x. 
for instance, states that Bhasagauda, while holding the office gr 
nalgauda under Vinayaditya, built a village Ranak ya-katt: se a 
constructed a tank called Bulligeri, brought under cultivation a feld 
named Edarkava, and erected a temple named Bachesvara, Another 
Hoysala record of A.p. 1232 informs us that several gaulas na; "s 
founded a village called Banakihatli and also consrtucted e y n I 
a temple at the village, Se 
The government offered inducements by way of granting land 
and exemption from taxation fora specified period to PAR n 
of lanes Ps reclaimed. Thus an inscription of A.D. 1186 reyes 
the fast that the minister, sarradhikari Virayya-dandemayaka 
founded the village Viraballalapura Gi Gini hak que aid 
and constructed there several tanks. And to those who cut d adr 
PM » s lands free of all taxes for a period of 12 Fass 
salage of vive-lands rent-free. tn order to induce farmers to 
cultivate such lands, assessment was aay oe udis * 
ai n. Study ol agraian system also involves a discussion of ownro 
p, Alienation and tenures ia land, Luseriptions of the period throw 
some light on these problems. The power to alienate land by 
individuals characterises private ownesship. [nseriptions reveal that 
such alienatiou may take the form of sale, mortgage or gift. i 
The king had to purchase land, which was already in piv 
ownership, f he wanted to donate the same to a donee. An pone E 
tion of AD. 16248 from Manjarabad refers to an instance where 300 
77 £p. Carn, iV, Ng, 49 
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Kulis of jand were sold after receiving the money from the king. 
Such instances show that kings were expected to respect and 
safeguard the sanctity of private property iu land. 

"This Goes not, however, mean that kings had no lands of 
their own. Inscriptions reveal that kings and governors granted 
many lands as well as villages tax-free. A Hoysala inscription dated 
1189 A.D. records that the king Virabaflala granted to the learned 
men 202 vritiis into which the lands of the Neralige agrahara were 
divided. 1t js clearly stated that the revenue of 1000 gadvanas, derived 
from that village, should thereafter be paid to those vritti holders. 
Jn this case, evidently, the King’s right over the revenue of that 
village was virtually granted to the donees. Besides, waste lands 
awaiting cultivation, forest iracts and also unoccupied estates did 
belong to the State and were often granted to the donees.'* 

‘The practice of granting lands in ticu of services rendered by 
individulas in various capacities was common during the Hoysala 
period, Such a practice was probably due to the abundance of land 
and the relative scarcity of money. The study of land grants of this 

ature reveals the sirveture and composition of the donces who 
received land grants, whom we may call as landed gentry, The 
village servanis, poiters, carpenters, washer men, goldsmiths, barbers 
and so on were usually remuuerated by grant of lands. In teniples 
too, servants were assigned lands in lieu of salary for their services. 
So were, lor instance, the readers of puramas, priests. dancing 
girls, drummers, cowherds and actors and others assigned lands, 
the income from which they could enjoy?? Lands were often 
granted ss umbali (rent- free land) to individuals for having built 
tanks, townships and as pay for the ofice of garda or headman ete. 
Kere-kodige, katt-kodíge avd blituevanu were made specially for 
individuals who built tanks or who maintained irrigation works: 
Nettaru-godive, Rakturkodige, Vevra-kodige, Kalanadi, balgachu granis 
were made to the family of heroes who [ouglitibravely in the battle- 
field and died or gave up their lives ia an attempt to rescue cows 
and women of their villages from the hands of robbers“? The above 
Jand grants may be classified as service tenures. 

(L was the belief during this period that by giving gifts one 
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could gain religious merit and obtain heaven. Such grauis of land 
created Mathas, temples and Brahmanas into a class of landed 
aristocracy, Generally, the donees under this category did nat render 
any material service in licu of land grants, Bralimadeve, Devadana aud 
Mathapura were such grants, The Brahmadaya simp!y meant a gift of 
land made to a Brahmana or to a body of Brahmanas, Such grants 
were also known as Brofmena-vritti or Diatta-vritti. Brahmanas, in 
recognition of theiv scholarship or to impart instruction in religious 
or secular studies. received these grants. Devadana were gifts of lands 
to temple sods and goddesses for their daily worship and occasional 
festivals?! Lands were also granted for the maintenance of the 
Mathas and as such were called Mathapura lands? The above land 
grants may be classified as beneficiiry tenures. 

The Hoysa'as wielded much power and wealth during the 
heyday of their period. "The impressive architectural remains at 
Belur, Halcbid and Somanathzpur testily to their wealth and power, 
The source of this wealth and power was derived from land. Hence 
they promoted agriculture. The Hoysala kings encouraged a policy 
of reclamation of land whenever and wherever necessary. This policy 
led to increase of the Hoysala land revenue, the assessment and 
collection of which was based on scientific principles, Successful 
schemes were executed to mitigate hardships on account of 
insufficient water supply by constructing inks, digging canals and 
making sluices and embaukments.** All thisisa proof of the attention 
bestowed by the Hoysala kings on the improvements of agriculture 
throughout their country. In addition to kings, individuals and 
village assemblies promoted agriculture. Thus the Hoysala period 
witnessed the growth and expansion of agriculture, on which 
depended the prosperity and stability of the Hoysala kingdom. 
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Agriculture During the 
Ganga Period 


SHIVANNA Np G. R. RANGASWAMIAH 


Tur Gangas of Talakad (c. 350-1004 A.D.) gave a sound administrate 
ion to the country ensuring peace amd prosperity by means of 
promoting agriculture, trade and commerce, The financial stability 
of the state depended much upon agriculture which was the main- 
stay of the society. The Ganga rulers evinced great interest 
in the agricultural activities of their subjects. As result, 
agricultural output increased several fold which in turn brought 
prosperity to the society to designate the Ganga Kingdom as "Siri 
Rajya’ or the prosperous kingdom. The stite encouraged agriculture 
by constructing irrigatioual works, making provision for the 
distribution of water, and by bringing virgin land under cultivation. 
lu this paper an attempt is made to study the different aspects of 
agriculture such as the crops raised, the classification of land on the 
basis of fertility, the ownership, the various types of irrigational 
facilities provided by the state and private people, the livestock 
und the measures. 

The lands were mainly classified into three kinds! namely dry- 
land (beddalu) wetland (gadde) and garden (tonta), lt would be 
interesting to note in connection with the classification of land a 
grant of the period of Rachamalla il which refers to a gift of land 
of two kinds. One Ereyamma granted to the god Ercgangesvara 
two khamdugas of nirmanny and two khandugas of macdquyinamannu. 
manu constitutes the dry land which depends on rains and 
madusinamaniy includes the wei land and garden. 

In theory, all the lands belonged to the king either by virtue 
of hereditary rights or by conquests. But, in practice, he had nothing 
10 do with the lands s; long as fand revenue was regularly paid 
iv him. The ow {the laod could either mortgage or sell away 
his lauds individual holdings of land was a common feature. 
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rights.* There are references to surramanya Jand 
Soveramen: relinquished all rights? To encourage learning and lite- 
rature lands were granted to Brafimins, These grants were known as 
Tidyadasa? Grants were a'so made io Brahmins who w experts in 
conducting sacrifices and ceremonies. "They were called the brahma- 
deya” The grants made to temples were styled as ihhoga’ (temple 
endowments), Inscriptions also referto the grantof villages." A village 
or gioup of villages granted to the Brahmins was known as agrafu) 
Usually, a number of individuals held land in these agraharas as 
Uri. The grants of land made to gods, Brahmins and temples and 
other charitable institutions were made often on a permanent basis 
and sometimes for definite periods, free of all taxes, 
inscriptions refer to the grant of land as ittuvatiu lo persons 
who either constructed or jepaired a tank. During the time of 
Marasimha, Dandamivaka Bikkeya allowed ihe land of a sowing 
capacity of four Adandugas as bituvait for the upkeep of the two 
tanks, Piriyakere and Devigere at Karya in Nanjangud Tuluk.” Land 
Was granted for the support of the family ofa man who had fallen in 
battle or had been otherwise killed in publiz service. Tho grants of 
land made to the family of the man who fell on the battleticld while 
fighting were styled as buleateau or Kohad, Neuarpatii and Nettapudi 2 
During the Ganga period all lands were measured systematically 
with the help of poles of different sizes. Many inscriptions refer to 
Bheruada pole, the Ganga pole, the Atargundi pole, the Kachachavi 
pole, the Otiole pote and the God's pole. The Dandy or the staff of 
the royal rurisaikivol was used for the measurement of wet land. 
The pole of 18 spans each of 12 fingers’ breadth called Atanadiunda 
as well as poles of thirty steps and forty-eight steps were also used." 
Iron rod or chain of definite measurement (salaka) was also 
employed for land measurement, But the exact length of the 
tod used is not forthcoming. The terms ref, k kamma and 
mattar were also employed to denote the area of the land. The 
grain measurements were solare, halla, Kaluga. tuna, k handuga, kula, 
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Audabs aad kadit The above units were also employed as land 
measurements on the basis of the quantity of seeds required for 
sowing. According to Buchanan, in [800 Ap., live kolagas of rice 
land would be equal to one and a quarter of an acre, and five Kolagas 
of dry land te three and a quarter of an acre. . 

The need for maintaining proper boundary marks to ‘avoid 
probable disputes was keenly felt from carly times, In those days 
trees, tanks, rivers, roads, wells, mountajas, canals and other natural 
objects formed the boundaries of the land. Stones were also erected 
to mark the boundary lincs, An inscription of the time of Sivamara 
explains how the rulers were very particular in marking the boundary 
lines of the villages as well, Sivamara after having granted a 
village named Suradevapura to 24 Brahmins as an agrahara ordered 
that the boundaries of that agrawlura should be properly marked with 
sixteen stones bearing the sign of Vamana ov Dwarf incarnation. 

‘The epigraphical sources do not reveal any definite information 
about the land tax of this period. According to the time honoured 
custom one sixth of the gross produce of the land appears to have 
been the share of the goverument of the Gangas also. It is signifie 
cant to note that one of the grants refers io terms like pattondi (1/10) 
cea? (1S). IC may be iuterpreted (hat L5 of OU gio» 
produce was levied on wet land and 1,10 on dry land, although this 
was not the uniform system of taxation. The fand revenue was paid 
both in cash and in kind. One of the inscriptions of this period 
slates that the income of the village was 20 gadranas in cash and 12 
Ahandagas in grain There was confiscation of lands ix default of 
payment of taxes. : z 

The major crops that were grown were paddy, maize, millet aud 
vil seeds, The important garden crops were sugar cane, betel [ea ves, 
arecanut, plantains, mangoes, coconut and pepper which were the 
f commercial crops also. h 
In the places where there was a regular supply of water the 
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farmers raised two crops in the year, ouc in autumn and the second 





summer. In the dry lands only one crop was raised in autumn. 

Plough is mentioned very oflon in inscriptions whereas the 
other implements are not referred 107. Livestock Formed an impor- 
tant part of the wealih of the people. Inscriptions frequently 
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mention vow, buffalo, budock and sheep. Bulfocs was nol only 
ed for ploughing land but also fot drawing carts. The cow, besides 
being an important source of wealth, was highly venerated. The 
chief of cowherds was called Goiterave. Cattle rearing and sheep 
breeding was curried on um extensive scale. A tax called kurumbudere 
was levied on shepherds** The head of the shepherds was called 
Auruntba-gawk. Av inseription of ihis period also refers to Kuripait?, 
a part of the village where the sheep-tolk were located. There 
is also reference to the grazing lands, called edere, in the inscriptions 
of this period. A ywurakal or go-kal was set up at the entrance of 
the village. This was intended for curing the diseases of the caule 
by its magic spell.2* 

Irrigation received duc atteation during this period. A number 
of inscriptions refer to the irrigational works undertaken. Note- 
worthy is the fact that both the state and the private individuals 
Bave encouragement to agriculture by constructing innumerable 
tanks, wells, dams and canals. Construction of tanks was consi- 
dered an act of Dharma (benevolence), Sometimes tanks were 
built to commemorate an important event, or Lo honour the death 
ition of the heroic deeds of the 
vitizens, A record of the Lime vf Sripurusha mentions the cons- 
truction of a tank ‘Konganikere’ at Purigali in Boppagaudana-hobli 
in Mandya district, by Chavuttur of Attigula, and granted to the 
Dovas (palanquin bearers) iit appreciation of their heroism displayed 
in defending their village during a üghi.*" On the death of Nitimarga 
l. a tank was constructed in lis honour by Nagayye son of 
Madhavayya."" The merchants and their families made liberal 
donations for the building of tanks. Paramesvavadevassctti's consort 
named Akaleti profusely donated money for the construction of a 
tank in her name, as Akalesamudra.*! In order to draw water from 
the tanks to distant fields, a net work of canals was undertaken. 
There ace many inscriptioual evidences to show the construction of 
channels from tauks, A big channe! was constructed under the 
lower bank of Bali tank at Dodda-homma in Nanjangud Taluk. 
A greater part of the Ganga kingdom was watered by the river 
Cauvery. But, unfortunately, we are not in a position to know ho 
the water of Cauvery was utilised for the purpose ol irrigation, 
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although we can safely surmise that canals might have been dug 
during this period. An inscription ol the period cf Sripurusha states 
that the goverer Chottamza ef idatorenad arranged for the supply 
of one foot of water during ninc days of the moon fight and three 
days of the darkness! Aparently, it shows that there was a dam 
constructed to regulate the supply ol water Jtom the river, 

Maintenance of such irrigational works was also undertaken 
with great enthusiasm. An inscription ef tho time of Rachamallu 
IIL mentions that with the permission of Manalera a grant was 
made by pergade Sankayya and others for the repair of the tank, 

A record of Nitimarga Uf, dated 933 Ap. mentions that 
Manchayya and the twenty-five of Mahanagura of Talkad donated 
money for the repair of the tank. 

The Ganga rulers granted various concessions, distributed grains 
und seeds and often remitted the dies which the farmers owed to 
the stale. An inscription of the time of Sriperusha states that a 
general concession called 'Karalpu` was granted to the people of 
Bisiguru in Kuniga!nad,? Another inscription of Chamarajanagar 
Taluk states thut the governor of Sivayyanakere remitted the pay- 
ment on account of seed for sowiugas 
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Temples of Barakuru 


P. GURURAJA BHAT 


Historic Barakuru abounds in temple structures. Most of them 
are in ruins now, The temple building activities must have started 
by about the 8th century A.p., and continued up to the 17th century 
A-D. Each community had its own temple dedicated to the presiding 
deity of the community, while there were temples common for ail 
While it is possible to surmise that there may have been as many 
as 365 tomples, major and minor, a student of history and architec. 
ure is comftonted with problems of vhronology. None of these. 
temples has records of ;istallation, At best inscriptions speak of 
Brants and gifts made to them by Government and philonthropists 
and by mon of religion, Therefore, we van only be approximate in 
dating these monuments. Many of these structures beur indications 
of Subsequent renovation. This fact Presents additional difficulties 
regarding chronology, But a study of icons in these temples may 
throw a flood of light oa this knotty problem. Based on the study of 
architectural and sculptural features and available epigraphical 
Tecords, the following chronology may be drawn up in respect of the 
monuments of Barakuru. 

















1. The Panchalingesvara temple, Kotekeri (circa 8th century 4.5.) : 

N This is onc of the major temples of the District of South Kanara 
This temple presents three distinct stages of development (i) 
Chalukyan (ú) Hoysala and (iii) Vijayanagara. The apsidal garbha- 
getha aad the four pillars in the awaranea ace definitely Chalukyan 
and cannot be later than the 8th century aw. The two icons of 
Brahmachari Skanda and Aditya in this temple are remarkable 
picces of carly sculpture, dating back to the 10th century s.p. 


2. Batte Vinayaka temple of Kotekeri (irca 9th-10th century aap.) : 


To the South-cust of the Paschalingesvara tempic. at stone's 
throw is the Batte Vinayaka temple, an imaret 
The image of Vinayaka hero is tw 
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3. Lhe Somanatha temple of Madukeri feiccn 10th century «à 


bus is gntdrely renovated ae 
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he ef the 15 cenlury A.D., sisce tae dirs! available epiguaph making 
reference to this iemple is ascribable to the i2th century Aw. The 
Palidcvata of this temple is a fine bronze of the Chola period, This 
may be regarded as one of the major monuments of the District 
Here also we fing the avcretions of the Vijayanagara period. The 
images of Sarasvati and Janardana, kept in the navaranga of this 
temple, are definitely pre-Hoysala and are good specimens of the 
kind. 


4, The Venugopalakrishna shrine of Kotekeri (circa l fih century soj i 

F a small single-celled structure, entirely renovated now; 
but the image of Venugopalakrishna enshrined here i onc 
of the masterpieces of this kind in Karnataka; the sculpture is 
lypically Chalukyan and is 4/^ in height, ‘The reliefs of Vishnu’s 
dasavatara ave delicately curved on the prabhavali and the cows and 
cow-herds arc depicted as hearing the eternal music of the Lord in 
a bewitching manner. Indeed, this image carved out of black stone is 
uremarkable sculpture which possesses enchanting beauty without 
ostentation. 


























5. The Siddhesvara temple, Manigarakeri (circa J tih century A,p.]: 
Although this monament isin a most dilapidated condition it 
is suggestive of the Chalukyan type as indicated. by the Bhairava 
and the Mahishasuramardin) icons. the latter being totally corro- 
gated. The Ganspati image here is of the Vijayanagara times. 


6. The Mahishasura temple, Barakuru : 

This is a plain structure und these is nothing to show thak it 
could be ancient. Bat the sculpture of Jaina Brahma (worshipped as 
Mahishasura) is à Chalukyan masterpiece. There is a curious stone 
image with the head and from legs of buffalo and bach and hind 
legs of man whieh is not easily datable but may be of the Ith or 
the 12th century Av. 





7. The Virabhadra shrine of Patasalikeri (circa 12th-13th century A.) 

This temple is partially in ruins and partially repaired. Ths 
extension has fallen totally. But the Virabhadra image of about 5^ 
iu height, carved out of black stone, is an enchanting figure with 
bold and elegaat demeanour. The sculpture is in action ; and if may 
be ascribed to the transition style o! the Chalukya and the Hoysala 
periods. lhis icon maz bc regarded ay the deat vi hs hind in the 
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Ganapatitemple, These are dedicated to Lord Siva and Lord Ganesa. 
Both the structures are almost identical and are of equal importance. 
The structural style is undoubtedly Vijayanagara, but the icon of 
Ganapati in the Ganapati shrine js not merely peculiar but also is 
suggestive of an early phase of Ganesa evolution in sculpture. The 
image is two handed and is depicted in the common style of Ganesa 
representation but the proboscis is shost and abruptly stops at the 
mouth giving the appearance ot Varaha. Modska and vajra are held 
im the two hands 13’ in height and crude in carving. This icon may 
be ascribed to the 8th century A.D. Tt js said that it was got from 
the tank nearby trom which it was salvaged. The pillared hall in 
front of this monument with stoping roof consis ing of granite stone 
slabs has a remarkable appearance ‘and has attracted the attention 
ot archacologists. 








9, The Kalikamba temple (circa. Lith century ASI 

There is nothing that can claim. particularity to this monument 
except the mulasthana icon of Kalikamba. It is an exceedingly 
beautiful figure about 24° in height and is a classic representation 
of Vijayanagara sculpture, The most striking feature of this figure is 
the relief of three camels in the pedestal. 





10. The Venugopalakrishna shrine of Mudukeri (circa 11th century AD): 

To the northern side of Mudukeri tank is a small shrine dedi- 
cated to Venugopalakrishna. The image o? Kxishna is andoubtedly 
charming. Severe restraint in details of carving and total immersion 
in music are the two characteristics of thisicon. It is assignable to 
the beginning of the Vijayanagara period, 


1. The Nagara Matha Keshava temple (circa 14th century AD): 

This shrine is in complete ruins execpt the beautifi Keshava 
icon of 4' in height. Although the image bears certain stylistic 
characteristics of the Chalukya period, it is only assignable to the 
Vijayanagara period. 


12. The Ganapati shrine of Mudukeri (circa 13th-14th centuries AD) : 

Here is an image of Ganesa kept in a small shrine of litile 
architectural significance, which could be regarded as one of the 
most sumptuows of the Ganesa icons of South Kanara. Kuthara, 
pease, hala and doma ate the attributes. The proboscis takes a 
sadder tum from the mouth 

Snerial mention must be made of some ol tne Dfonzcs ai 
Barskure. They give us unmistakanie ciue» lo sñronolosy- 
Ganesa icon of the Ganapati temple, Chautikeri te. I 
V0. the Kesiv image of the Paschalingesvasa temple. Kotekeri 
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(c, Hh century A). the two handed Balamuri Gëtes ai the 
Somanatha temple, Mudukeri (ç. 10th century A.D) and the two 
Sadasiva icons ut. the same temple e, 10th- Hh century Ap.) are 
good specimens of Chola bronzes. Although they are small in size 
their iconographic features are worthy of note. 

Mention may also be made of ihe Srinivasa image in 2 ruined 
temple at Kotekeri, the Chandesvari image in a very small shrine at 
Chaulikeri the Chitpi Anjaneya image in front of the Pancha- 
lingesvara temple, Kotekeri, the Ili- Ga ati on way to Chaulikeri 
and of the: Ganesa icon in Hosakeri, all of which belong to the 
Vijayanagara times. The hardly known Nakharesvara temple at 
Mudukeri may be of 12th century ^U. Likewise the shrines of 
Narayana and of Vasudeva (the mutilated image js in the M. G. M. 
College Archaeological Museum) ou cither side of the Mudukeri 
tank may be of the h-J3th century Ab: 
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Was Purandaradasa the 
Precursor of Karnataka Music 
B. V. K. SASTRY 





ON the eve of the quatereentenary celebrations of Porendarad 
Tainadu of Bangalore published aw article entitled `Purandaradasa 
from the viewpoint of rese scholar This article by Dr. 
Srikantha Sastri came as a shock to the faithful who were content with 
the time honoured beliefsand myths about ihe master. Naturally the 
article invited protests and also recriminations from them in which 
there was of course more heat than light. 

But some of the points raised by Dr. Sastri have not drawn 
satisfactory explanations till row. Like many of our ancients the 
material available about toe fife and works of Purandara 
mixture of myth and legend thai does not stand the test ofa scientific 
inquiry. And iu the very area he is said to have spent a great part 
of his life the information forthcoming is not of much value either to 
Set an idea of his person or to have a clear perspective of his 
activities, 

Dr. Srikantha Sastri s queries covered almost all the aspects of 
Pwrandaradasa preserved more through popular belie! than material 
evidence. However earnest efforts have also been made by some 
authors to examine these beliefs and set the record straight, on the 
strength ol fasts gathered by them. in the voluminous jiteratuce 
produced during the quatercentenary celebrations. Some of these 
scholars have objectively examined such long standing beliefs 
concerning the birth pliec. the popular incidents in bis lite. the 
claim that Purandaradasa composed 4.73,000 songs during his fife 
time and others. They have attempted to throw some light oa these 
subjects. 

In this context special mention must be made of the followiag: 
|. Article by Dr. P. B. Desai on Purandaradasa with reference to 
the Kamalapur platesin the Jowraal af the Karnak University 
karnataka Haridasa-parampare by Sri Kaptral Krish 
Peabhiudding Kaimitaios i Noi ™ Nohautis erid Esa 
rer Sahitya No 
Karnataka Sri Puraedacadfacs wnorercentenare calehrations mmt 
Dharwar 
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PURANDARADASA THE PRICURSUR oy KARVATAN MUSIC MO. 
been dealt writ by some of the ahave scholars f contine myselfio his 
association with music. 

Puraudaradasa bas been revered as the `Kamuatadka Songétet 
Pitamaha or the precursor of the Karnataka musis of today, Accord 
ing vo popular belief he devised preliminary exercises in music like 
Sarale, Aiankara ete.. set hem in Mayamalavagaula--raga vo be casily 
grasped by the beginners. enriched Karnatak music by composing 
4.75.000 songs (Geeta, Puda, Suladi. Ugabhogas eten) and was 
responsible for the development of the present form of te K aynalak 
music and Tyagaraja was heavily influeaced by him, There are also 
other claims untenable for an objective evaluation. 

Asa seasoned and conscientious scholar De, Sastri rightly gues- 
ned the basis for these beliefs, He even went to the extent of 
questioning whether Purandaradasa was as learned in music as it was 
being claimed. if so, who was his preceptor, whether he wrote 
any treatise, and why his name, except fer the reference in the 
Aanamacharya Charithamu of Chinna Tirumala. does noi oceur any- 
where inthe literature, inscriptions and other records of his times, 

Yt is true this aspect of Purandaradasa has not received us much 
attention as his spiritual thoughts. the literary merits of hs songs, 
their sentiments and messages ete. about which we lave volu nous 
literature. May be his spiritual heirs were more concerned with the 
herealters, the path for salvation than with bothering themselves 
out such mundane matters as the musicianship of Porandsxada sa 
or the musical merits of his songs, For those who area ware of the 
historical process of development of [Indian music, these claims seem 
to be untenable. The solfeggio passages called as Alcoka are 
described even from the days of Patanga atleast 1000 years before 
Purandaradasa. And the vaga bearing the full aomonclatuce of 
Mayamalavagow'a is heard only trom tbe | 8th century, long alter the 
passing away of Purandaradasa. The ancient name for this raga wis 
Malavagonia. Regarding the Gita and other compositions. à reference 
to ancient texts on music is enough 10 convince that auc] composi 
tions in Sanskrit and the regional languages were iw use [iom a long 
time. And Sripadaraja and Vyasaraja (gem of Purandaradasi | 
composed Suladis and Ugablogas even carliev. Thy dubious mature 
of the song and the claim that he composed 4.75.00) songs has been 
discussed in fair deiait in the prefaze of Vol. VI of Sei Pirandaia 
Sahitya. published by ihe Puraudaradasa qualercenis rary celebrailons 
Dharwar 
ding these “Hews a sirong meted that Putandiradasa 
was instrumental inthe moulding of the Karnatak masie of today 
persists not only »a Karnataka but m ail ihe areas where inis 
system af c preiaile ough mony efber members af the 
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them with even betier literary merits, it is only Purandaradasa wha 
is revered as the *Pizamaha’ in the sphere of Karnatak music. 

it is against this background. we have to examine the contribution 
of Puvandaradasa to Karnatak music. This work is difficult because 
as a mation we Jack a historical sense equating myths and 
legends with history. This is clearly evident from the innumerable 
sthalapuranas of almost alj the towns and villages in the land which 
attribute their origin to some ancient rishi or puranic heroes. The 
tenable material, if any. should forthcome by accident like an 
inscription or references in the liicrature produced at that place. 
This habit of investing grcat men with divinity still persists with the 
result we are rewarded more often with rumours than facts about 
many persons who lived till recently. Even the biographical material 
about Tyagaraja who lived barely 150 years ago is adulterated with 
myths and miracles. And it is no wonder if the facts abou; Purandara: 
dasa who lived at least 300 years before have lost all verity, 
embroidered by the spiritual successors and buricd under mounds 
of myth and superstition, 

Consequent'y any objective assessment of his contribution to or 
infiuenze on Karnatak music is difficult to make. We have to 
examine all the available material, pick up a piece here and there 
and construct a mosaic of the musical personality of Purandaradasa. 
The materia! available is Little and more often unreliable. Apart 
from the ageold belief alluding to him as the pitamaha of Karnatak 
music some tangible material is found in his songs and also 
references to him in o!d musical literature. 

There is sufficient reference in the songs of Purandaradasa to 
testify to his good knowledge of music. These references to musical 
Forms. ragas, talas, instruments etc. are spread over nearly 30 songs. 
They refer to svara, numerous ragas by name. murchanas, jathis, 
prabandha, gita and a large number of instruments and above all the 
qualifications of an ideal musician. And it is notable that such 
profuse references to different elements of music are not found ia the 
songs of other Harsidasas. We may not know who was the Sangita- 
guru of Purandaradasa. But it is certain he was well versed in the 
art which he used as a medium for leading people on the path of 
righteous living and god. 

Adverting to Purandaradasa in literature. the earliest reference 
Sin the danumacharya charichamu by jana Tirumala. which 
indicates that he was a younger contemporary of Annamacharya 
ip the invowory verses of his Opera, Prakfada Bhakit Vijaya 
(yagaraja salutes Purandaradasa. But here he 1s not revered as the 
Dato Fiiüiilto, vaca» onc among ihe great Baskuis iikc Prahlada. 
Narada, Jayadeva, Anoiher reterence to Purandaradasa is found i 
the Guru Charirra o£ W jaramant Bhagavatar abour his 
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guru Tyagaraja. I is stated there that Tyagaraja invariably sang 
the songs of Sri Purandaradasa-swemigal, Ramadasu-swamigal, 
Annamecharyar and Venkata Vithalar in his daily Bhajana. By this 
it is evident that apart from revering him as one of the ancient saints 
of Bhakti-sampradaya, Tyagaraja also knew and sang the compositions 
of Pusandaradasa. The fact that he was also influenced by thal music 
finds some support from ihc two manuscripts of the songs of 
Purandaradasa found in the library of Tyagaraja and now preserved 
at the Sourashtra Sabha at Madura. 

But the most important reference to Purandaradasa is found in 
the Sangita Saramrita of Tulaja who lived nearly two centuries later. 
Tulajaji refers to the Suladis of Purandaradasa in his descriptions 
of Ragas and also in the Prabandha chapter. And these references 
are more than 20 in number, Apart from the Suladi, Hasugala 
kareva dhvani referred to in the Prabandha chapter, Tulajaji quotes 
sections from many Suladis to describe the lakshanas of Ragas like 
Sudhanati, Ardradesi, Takka, Nadaramakiiya,  Goulipanthu, Goula, 
Malakari (a section of the Gita ‘Kundagoura’ is also quoted here), 
Varali, Ramakri, Sankarabharana, Arabhi, Purvagoula, Narayana- 
goula, Desakshi, Bhairavi, Ritigoula, Hindela, Mukhari. Kannada- 
goula, Kedara. q . 

The significance of these references in the Saramrita has not been 
as much appreciated as it deserves. We must remember that in 
almost all the literature on music and dance produced during the past 
thousands of years. it is only mythical figuces like Tumburu Narada, 
Hanuman. Nandi. etc. and eminent theoreticians like Bharata, 
Matanga, Daitila, Nanya, Someswara and Sarangadeva that are refert- 
cd toas authorities on the subject. And it is interesting to note that 
nowhere in ail these works any great practical exponents or Vaggeya- 
karas (composers) who gave shape to the theories expounded by 
these scholars and whose compositions were deemed as reference 
material to this. have been mentionted. Compared to these theoreti- 
cians such composers may have been legion. Every Royal court had 
patronised eminent musicians and we may presume that some of 
them atleast were endowed with creative minds and gave new 
life and forms to the loñty theories expounded by these /ukshanajnas. 
In the alternative there is also the possibility of these theoreticians 
themselves describing many s Jakshana on lie basis of this new 
produce which replace ihe older vnese But surprisingly enough ye 
do not come across any references to them in these treatises while 





enuncialing the (akshanas of many features wol even the aame ot 
jayadeva. Obviously the ancients attached greater importance o 
dheoreticians than exponents whe pràececd wid plopagaied che 
living form ef these ideas d 

The solitary exception seems ta he the famous Gopala Nayaka 
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Who is referred la by Katlingiha and aiso Venkatamakhi. Possibly 
he was such a great ligure whose achieventenis ip particular branches 
of music remained unsurpassed that these lakshanarnas were obliged 
to refer to him in support of some of their statements. 

The significance of the references to Purandaradase ia the S: 
Saramrita could be appreciated when viewed against this background. 
It is also notable that with the exception of one Vyasapacharya. no 
reference is made in the Saramuitz to such eminent composers like 
Kshetrajna and Bhadrachala Ramadzse. who came later and also 
Tulaja's own contemporaries like his brother Shahaji who is reputed 
to he a good composer or Veorabhadrayya. Thus it is reasonable to 
infer that Tulajaji chose these songs zo exemplify his statements abou 
many ragas because of the fact that during his days Purandaradass 
was considered as a master of music (apart from being respected asa 
minstrel of od) and whose songs were deemed to te the touchstone 
of the Karnatak music tradition, 

Now we shall view this subject from a different angle. The 
contribution to or infiuence of Purendaradasa on Karnatak music. if 
any, is to be studied in its broader perspective, A reference to 
literature on music produced during the span of timc covering the 
periods of Purandaradasa (o Tulajaji will be of help in this respect. 
This study will provide atleast a rough idea of the gradual develop 
ment of Karnatak music to its present form. Purandaradasa lived 
during the golden age of Vijayanagar when creative activity in the 
various spheres of literature and arts developed in all its intensity and 
glory, The Royal court sheltered under its roof some of the best 
talents and creative minds drawa from different paris of the Jand and 
belonging to different schools and systems. To the north and east of 
Vijayanagar were the Bahamani Sullanates where Islamic and the 
Northern Indian system of music were being patronised. We can 
presume that there was a good deal of cultural trafic between 
Vijayanagar which a'so patronised the Northern Indian system of 
s the Sultans were doing in respect of the music of the south 
in their courts. This exchange of music and musicians inevitably 
generated new ideas and reorientation of ihe older ones. Thus an 
entirely new fice was given to Karnatak music by the numerous 
practical exponents or the Ravabaywkaras and Veggepakaras under 
the patronage of the Royal court. This music with its new face, new 
ideas and new strength and lustre gradually spread through the south 
and consisis uf ihe Bear oF die Karnatas musie teadition even today. 

Some of the works on music Hke Ha Ssecamefe 
Rasituiuteya, aadrasanitimtredasa of Pundarika Vit! 
Somamalia, Savigiavadia oF Govinda Dik shita, Chaturdande Prokasika 
we samatünakzs. Kazotafaciontamani of Pojavi Goviadamatya and 
UDeTds Hike The Gite Gorale of Chickadevicns 
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produced in Tanjore and Mysore and also compositions oí well known 
composers of the period will heto to learn about ile chunging face or 
Karoatak music during the inicrval belween Purandaradasa and 
Tulaja. Due to the cultural flow between the north and south new 
ideas germinated and ¿ook shape in the branches of ragas und 
compositions. We may reler in this context to the verses in the 
Ragamanjeri ot Pundarika Vithala where he mentions some Indian 
ragas with their Iranian counterparts. [n addition to this the composi- 
tions and ¿alas were also undergoing changes. from the cerebral to 
the lyrical. The older tonguc-twisting compositions set in labyrinthian 
falas gradually yielded place to simpler forms. This subject has 
been described in deiail by Prof. R. Satyanarayana in his article 
Suladis and Ugabhogas’. 1 briel, musicevolved into forms that could 
appeal as much to the head as to the heart and ío scholar and 
laymen alike. 

Neediess to add tha: Pusandaradasa lived in the midst of this 
music and adopted it for his compositions, The songs set in these 
new refined forms of ragas evolved at Vijayanagar immediately 
arrested attention and became popular. Added Lo this his per egri- 
nations throughout the south helped to sovead the beauty of these 
refined musical ideas while his songs established their popularity, 
These songs no doubt became an important part of the repertoire of. 
not only the musicians but also the devotional music ot Bhagavad 
Bhajana-paddhati where Purandaradasa was estcemed as a great 
minstrel of god. 

The subject of the development of the rages ducing this interval 
between Purandaradasa and Tulaja wil be an interesting study. 
Referring to the works on musie like Svaramelakalanidai mentioned 
earlier, we could see that (he number of the ragas is gradually onthe 
increase nearly doubting itself by the time of Tulaja. Ramamatya, 
the wither of Sraramelakalanidhi was a conieniporary of Purandara- 
dasa. An interesting point here is that some of the sugas described 
by Tulajaji im dic Saramrira ave not (eund in Svarantelakalanidhi 
Bur they arc referred to by Purandaradasa in some of his songs. 
Uhey are Kalyani, Todi, Padi, Purvi, Marura, Saranga, Some or 
lese razas no doubt occur in some works subsequent to the 
Svaramelakaianidhi but anyway later ihun Purandaradasa. A few 
of them also occur in the Gize Gopala of Chickadevaraja composed 
nearly a century later 

As an (Uneraut urinsurel Purandaradasa sang his way throughout 
haies oked a. Vijayunagar fis 
saatti ie aud spitiiuat 
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the free flowing Ugabtogas and above all the canticles carrying 
different stamps from the folksy ballad to the classical composition. 
gradually relegated the older intricate compositions to the backstage 
and ultimate oblivion, we cannot say. 

Many ragas that were new to the people ond also the older ones 
invested with more retined blends came into circulation through his 
songs. From the available facts we could state with confidence that 
Purandaradasa enriched Karnataka music through the following 
ragas.-- Alana, Asaveri, Avabhi, Ghantarava, Erakala Kambhoji, 
Kalyani, Kapi, Todi, Desi, Pantuvarati, Padi, Purvi, Maruva, 
Mohana, Meghaianii. Gouri, Saranga, Suruti, Huseni. These became 
popular throughout the south enhancing the beauty of Karnatak 
tradition. But it is also interesting to find that purists may have 
frowned upon the entry of these new ideas and ragas. In his 
Chaturdandi Prakasika for instance Venkatamakhi has condemned 
both Pantuvarali and Kalyani as unfit for scholarly compositions, 
adding also that the Kalyani appealed to the Muslims. And 
many ragas designated desiya were introduced through his songs and 
ali these ragas now considered as the mainstay of Karnatek music 
acquiring respectabiliy in ihe intervening period. It may not he 
wrong to presume that it is this work that perpetuated the reputation 
of Purandaradasa as the Sangita Pitamaha throughout the sphere of 
Karnatak music. 

The trinity of Karaatak music, especially Tyagaraja repeated this 
work of Puranduradasa two hundred years later. Each may be 
considered as the precursor of new ideas and trends in Karnatak 
music, After the fall of Vijayanagar these ideas and forms were 
improved further at Tanjore, Classification of ragas under the 
system of Melas was developed into a more logical arrangement by 
Venkatamakhi. His theory and its new possibilities were translated 
into viable forms in the Sangraha Chudamani of Govinda. On the 
other side the trinity of Karnatak music—Tyagaraja. Dikshitar. 
Syamasastry-- and others gave them a clear definition through their 
compositions. These new ideas and new ragas flowered through the 
compositions of Tyagaraja and Dikshitar who gave a distinct persona- 
lity to them and thus enriched Karnatak music. 

It is learnt that the pattern ofa music concert in the pre-Tyagaraja 
days was much different from :oday. The concert, it is iearm. 
commenced with an invəcatory verse, Next came Tanam in the Ghana 
ragas to be followed by the songs of Jayadeva. Purandatadasa. 
Ramadasa and songs of same famous local composer. Neat a spacious 
elaboration ofa time honoured sage through alapana, inam and 
Palla z that these vunoers hayariabil fe soags of 
Purandaradasa along with othe: composers. This pattern changed 
after the advent of the trinity whose compesiiors occupied the centre 
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PUKANDARADASA THE PRECURSOR OF KARNATAKA MUSIC 
of the stage by their more attractive ideas and melodies thus relagating 
the older ones to the backstage. . 

We must remember in this coniext that notwithstanding their 
novelty even superior melodies and ideas, the compositions of the 
trinity would have suffered the same fate as those of Puranduradasa. 
Butfortunateiy they lived az ihe time of the advent of the machine age. 
Against the time honoured method of preserving the compositions by 
memory and palm leaf, printing by machine end production in large 
number became available thus helping the preservation of at least à 
good part of their works in notation, . 

Tyagaraja was also fortunate in having a Jarge number of devoted 
disciples, who learnt his compositions and popularised and perpetual- 
ed them through the line of their disciples. As a consequence we are 
fortunate that a good part of this musical heritage is surviving, though 
many of the compositions of Tyagaraja suffered the same fate as those 
of Purandaradasa—twisted, tampered and loosing the original melody. 

While there may be similarities between the spiritual thoughis 
and fives of Purandaradasa and Tyagasaja, their service to Kaxaatak 
music seems to be identical. Notwithstanding the claims and co unter- 
claims in respect of the contribution of Purandaradasa in the sphere 
of Karnatak music, we can over that he was a pioneer in rcopasating 
and thus popularising the new ideas and forms developed st Vijaya- 
nagar which represents the soul of Karnatak music today, Nearly 
two centuries later this work was repeated by Tyagaraja when he gave 
a shape to the same forms and ideas acquiring a fresh vitality and 
beauty at Tanjore and thus enriched Karnatak music tradit ion Further. 
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Goravas of Karnataka 
M. V. SFFTHARAMAIAH 


The word Goraya ix applied to a class of Saiva devotees whose 
history stretches as far back as the 8th century A.D, or even earlier 
At present, they are generally found scattered here and there in the 
Kannada Country and Maharashtra, They are also called 'Goravayya" 
and *Goravappa', and are known to belong to the Kuruba or the 
Shepherd caste, The facts that they are devotees of Mylara Linga, an 
aspect of Lord Siva, and that their dress and trappings are roughly 
the same as those described in Sankaradasimavya Purana o! Malli. 
Karjana kavi, are sufficient to establish their identity with the 
Goravas of yore. The items of dress and other appurtenances as 
described in that Purana may be summarised as follows :* 

“The Goravas had marks of yermillion (Kumkum) and sandal 
paste on the forehead; round their necks they wore a string of 
cowries; they wore a vest-coat af woollen blanket (Kamali) and u 
cup of the same material on the head : they held an umbrella and a 
chamara of peacock feathers : a Linga adorned the waist-band ; they 
had a bow! containing turmeric-powder; their heads were close- 
shaven.” (A brass plate with the images of u Linga, Parvati. 
Trisula or the Trident and a serpent embossed on it is worn on the 
person of the present-day Gorava : his cap is made of black bear- 
skin) 

There is a tradition that the Goravas, devotees of Mylara Linga, 
represent the seven-erore (e/Koti or ckkoti) army of Lord Siva, who 
were the Ganas of Kailasa, and who followed Siva when he ceme 
down to earth in his avatara as Martanda Bhairava to kill a demon 
named Malla, who was a menace to Brahmins and sages in the 
performance of their Vedic rites and penance. Siva assumed the name 
ot Mallari or Mailari at the request of Mallasura, who became a 
devolec of Siva before he died. The place where this encounter 
between Siva and Mallzsura mok Plase was called Maik 
Parvare. and beczme Famous as Mastaci after (he encongtee ah 
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Nn a appeated ther the shape of Mailara Linga. 1t would suffice 
here to say that Mailura Linga claims devotees all over Karnataka, 
among whom the Goravas form a distinct entity 

Till very recently, even brahmin families with Mailaca Linge as 
their family-deity observed the time-honoured custom of iaviling 
the Goravas on festive occasions like weddings, cte, and feasting 
em sumptuously. This scems 10 resemble the worship of Jangamas 
hy the Virasaivas. The Cioravas are believed to represent the Kailasa 
Ganay of Siva jest as Jangamas, It must be noted. however, that the 
Goravas are neither brahmins nor Virasaivas 

There is hardly any authoritative work either in Kannada ur 
English containing adequate information on the socio-cultural 
status and histor ckground of this patently religious sect 
called Goravas, Kittel`s cutry on Gorava, which gives the meanings 
of the word as (1) “a class of suira beggars,” and (2) “Siva practis- 
ing as a mendivant," is based on a couple ef literary sources, and 
does not cover the entire range of the semantic implications of the 
word. E. Thornton, in his Castes and Tribes of South India, Vol. VI, 
Just mentions that *Goravaru are “a class of Kanayese mendicants.” 
Fnough information is available in respect of a community called 
Guraves, residing in the Bijapur and Belgaum districts of North 
Karnataka, who canuot be deemed to be the counter parts of Goravas 
jn any respect, except in name. I agree with the opinion of Dr. M. 
Chidanandamurty that these "Guravas are quite different from 
“Goravas’, devotees of Mailara Linga.* 

4t is really surprising that a good number of ancient and 
medieval Kannada works, and Kannada inscriptions up to the end of 
the 14th century contain allusions and references to Goravas. An 
attempt is made here to trace the metamorphosis of this ancient 
community of people. 

Fpiwrephica! Datat The earliest cpigraphieal reference is 
contained in an inscription! dated Saka 726 (803-4 ^n.) which records 
a fand-grant made by the Rashtrakuta king Govinda Wl toa Gorava 



































2 This traditional Puranie story is narrated ina Sanskrit work. entitled 
Mallari Mahatrya. Vis is available in its Kannada prose version by Y. G. 
Nuiakarn;, published by Szdbodha Chandrike, Anandavan. Agdi. A somewhat 
different version of the story is narrated in Ambhavasikhamani by 
Narasimha Kavi (1798 x i. Vide Samodhone Turanga, Vol. VL, pp. 220-222). The 
Prrranic Ma identified withthe one of the same name situated nent Hoovina 
Hadazali Taluk in Beian District, Mysore Siate AV ide allar, Mahutme. p. 142s 
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named Sivadhari. Dr. Flect, in the course of his translation of the 
inscription. considers Garava to be a “priest of the Kuruba caste.” 
There is no basis for this statement, The present-day Goravas are 
said to belong to the Kuruba community. This fact might have led 
him to infer that the ancient Gorava also was a Kuruba. Dr. A. S. 
Altekar holds similar views in this regard. He seems tc be led, or 
rather misled, by the statement of Fleet into the belief that temple 
worship was entrusted to non-brahmins (i.c. Goravas), and “‘that 
the Guravas were originally non-aryans, and very probably 
Dravidian priests... . It is likely, as will be seen later, that the 
term Gorava was initially applied to Saiva brahmins of the priestly 
order, at least during the early period of the Rashtrakuta kings, and 
later on to all Saivites in general who were either priests or temple 
worshippers, The Nandi grant of Govinda ILI (807 A.D.) mentions a 
gift of land to Kalamukha Saivas.* The Mantrawadi inscription? of 
Amoghavarsha, dated 865 a.w., informs us that the Szhama (ie. 
devasthana, temple) at the place was entrusted to the management 
of Goravas who were required to be celibates, with the express 
warning that they would be made to quit the temple by the ‘Gorave 
Order’ if they transgressed the vow of celibacy, An inscription dated 
1041 A.n. refers to Narada as 'Narada-Gorava.* Since Narada is well- 
known in Puranas as a celibate sage, it could be assumed that the 
term Goreva was generally applied to fapasyis in those days, An 
inscription? dated 1058 which refersto grant of lands to the Nagesvara 
temple at Sendi contains the injunction that the Kalamukha 
Goravas would be ejected from the temple if they did not adhere to 
the vow of cclibacy, It should be noted here that the appellation 
Gorava is applied to the Kalamukha sect of Saivas, who were 
certainly not Kurubas. ít may also be noted that no inscription 
categorically says that Goravas were brahmins. It is known from 
inscriptions that places like Belgaum, Huli, Srisaila, Nandi, Orungal 
and Kalahasti in the Kannada and Telugu countries were centers of 
Kalamukhas, and that Kalamukhacharyas were Rajagurus (royal 
priests or ‘goravas’ to kings). They bore the titles such as ‘dera 
‘pandita’. ‘vast’, ‘sakti, ‘jiya’, ‘siva’. ‘gorava’. ‘srati’, ‘muni’. ete., 
after their names, They assiduously performed religious rites enjoined 
by Lakulagama. The royal dynasties of Karnataka from the 
Sutavahanas right up to the Vijayanagara kings gave munificent 
grants to them." An inscription’ dated 950 A.D. records the unique 
78 Rashtreknuts aud thir Times. Ind edition, 1967, p. 293 
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act of raising a “hero-tablev (Fraga!) by Manaleta, a member of the 
body-guard of Buruga Il, the Ganga ruler, is memory of his pet-dog 
which died during a boar-hunt and appointing a Goreva for the 
worship of the image of the heroic dog carved on the iab'et i 
Except in this instance, all others relating to Gorava worshippers 
pertain to Siva temples. 

These Goravas generally belonged to the Aulanukha or the 
Pasupaia sect of Saivism. These Saiva Goravas who were chief 
priests of temples and Rajagurus were brahmins, well versed in Vedic 
lore. The royal priest of Bukka Í was one Kriyasakti, a Kalamnkha 
Saiva. The influence of Kalamukhas seems so have waned after the 
14th century. probably due te increasing jnfluence of Virasaivism 
and Vaishnavism. [t is interesting to note that one inscription? dated 
1174 Aw. distinguishes Goravas from brahmins, and equates them 
with brahmins in regard to their respectability. This leads us to 
Suppose that non-brahmin Saivas were also entrusted with temple 
worship in course of time, and were held in high esteem along with 
brahmins. Another inscription?! dated 1149 A., speaks disparagingly 
of Goravas who had the habit of stealing small coins and hiding 
them in the crevices of their matted locks, and giving them away 
to their mistressess. 

Literary data: The carliest mention about Goravas in Kannada 
literature occurs in Kavirajamarga of Sri Vijaya je. 850 AD.). In 
an illustrative stanza pertaining to the proper use of swnuchchaye 
(conjunction), the context expresses a general wish that “the Goravas 
be pleased to bless the king" (1-133). It may be inferred from this 
statement that Goravzs were held in high esteem in the royal 
household of Amoghavarsha. Ntipatunga and that they might have 
been Rajagurus. Pocts like Pampa (941 A.J, Chandraraja (1040 
Ap), Nagachandra (9. 1100 a.n.) and some writers of recent times 
tike Muddana (1900) and Motaganahalli Ramasesha Sastri (in his 
Bhagavate Mahapurana, 1912) have used the word in the sense of Siva 
or a Saiva Sanyasi, ot a Sanvasi in general, Kesiraja (c. 1275 a. 
the famous grammarian, gives the meaning of the word Belladi (i.c. 
Siva) as Goiava. Siva being Lokaguru, it would be natural to call 
him by the Kannada radbhara equivalent Goraru, Siva was also a 
Vairagi and a Tapasvin ; ipso facto the term Gorasa would become 
applicable to all Saira Sanyasis. Thus, when Narahari (c. 1500 A.D.) 
refers, in a certain context in his Ramayana, to Siva as “the Gorara 
being present to bless”, we are reminded ol the context in Kavirgja- 
marga, and the sanctity attached to the exalted position of Gwara 
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during certain periods in out swiety, The ward Gonna m 
have been used im the general sense of curi also, and applicd + 
any gere, withont any connotative significance attached te the term 
Gerava. 

Nayasena’s ie. P100 Apr specific references to “Mylarada 
Gorava" (Gorava belonging to the place called Mylara) asa beggar 
and to their pecetiar way of crying out in the streets JmdulLarz. or 
udinkara, also chmaumkara)® by Madhura establish beyond + 
shadow of doubt that they are the forbzars of the present-day 
Goravas. Janna, (1230 An.) seems to distinguish Goravas from 
brabmins (cf, inscription dated 1174, cited earlier) when he says 
thata brahmin has to perform the sacrifice, while » Gerave has to 
wear the matted Dock ¢ jads).17 Pampa also refers to the matted 
lock and the sacred ashes of the Gavera ot the Saite Sanpasi.® 

But the most vituperative remarks spark off from the expres- 
sious of Brahmasiva (c. 1150 a.) a Jaina poet, whe, according to 
his own admission, embraced Jainism when he found no substantial 
good in the Mahesvara creed of his birth, ‘Mahesvara’ is a general 
term applied indiscriminately (so it seems) to all the schools of 
Saiva faith, viz. Pasupatu, Kalarzwklu, Lakulisa aud Kapati. And 
Brahmasiva seems to apply the term Gergva to the Saira "guros 
belonging to all these schools. At one place, he refers to Kapulihu 
as Mahavrati Gurava 0 His opinion on Goravas may be summed 
up as follows :-- 

“The Goravas renounce their homes, wives, children and friends; 
discard riches; and take vow to do penance. But soon they pine 
after the company of women. How ignorant are they! They arc 
prepared to commit any (wrong) thing !” 

“They say it is shametul to go abegging from door to door, But 
they acc always glad to eat food i! served by women. These Goravas 
are verily, ‘devotees of cooked-rice’ (Kn/bhakta) (not of Siva)” 

“The Goravas partake of ghee and water offered from out of 
cowhide containers without any compunetion, and praise the donor 
(of these articles) us a giver of sweet food." 

“The Goravas cat food prepared with unpurified grain Ostiich 
may contain worms): they pick out lice from theis matted locks 
aud Kill them; but they aver that cats should not be allowed to kill 
mice" 
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to Goravas, ond accommodate them to share bed with prostitutes, 
in the belief that they would attain heaven"? 

One could generally detect a Linge of sarcasm in the utterances 
of Kannada poets. Most of them being Jains, it is quite natural that 
their attitude to Goravas should be so. The utterances also reflect 
to some extent the gradual decline in the respect they commanded 
in society. Even a brahmin poet like Mahaliagaranga tc. 1675 A.D) 
has a dig at the Gorava: “Where is the necessity of Sanskrit for a 
Goravi e asks. 

It is to be noted that only one or two inscriptions of à compara- 
tively later date in the 12th century refer to Goravasas distinct from 
Brahmins and guilty of ansocial acts, while all the previous inscrip- 
tion speak highly of Goravas. Brahmasiva who ts harsh towards 
Goravas belongs to the same later period. Allowing reasonable 
latitude for religious bias and exaggerateds tatements natural to the 
literary expression of those times, we can conclude, on the basis of 
cpigraphical and literary evidence of which a fair and representative 
sample is furnished above, that the Goravas were originally Saiva 
devotees, respected by the society for their religious attainments, 
proficiency in all the branches of Sanskrit learning and ethical 
standards of a high order, and were chosen as Rajagurus. and were 
generally in charge of the worship and maintenance of Saira temples 
until the advent of Virasaivism, It is quite likely that degenera- 

























tion, marked by evil practices, had started in the Gorava priestly 


order even during the latter hall of the 12th century; and 
Brahmasiva’s description of Goravas reticcls to some extent the 
decadent state of that class of Saivas. [t is quite possible that the 
Virasaiva movement ushered in by the grcat socio-religious reformer 
Basavesvara, who was himselfa Saira brahmin, transformed and 
absorbed most of the Saiva community into its all-embracing fold. 
When some of the lesser Saiva temples were bereft of the Salva 
brahmin priesis, since worship of Sthavara Linga (installed stone 
image of Linga) is prohibited in the Vérusaiva faith, it is possible 
that members of a lower caste who were also Saivas might have 
appropriated those places of worship, and continued the Gorava 
tradition. The present-day Gorava caste is but a vestige of the 
ancient community which uaderwent a series of transformations 
through the centuries, the ramifications of whese socio-cultural 
bearings are still a matter requiring further study and investigation. 
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| Sectarian and Secular Bases 


of Social Welfare and their 
Consequences 
l. M. MARULASIDDAIAH 


History of any people is the process in which various social forces 
are in operation or active in a dynamic frame-work evolved through 
the ages. How people have been living in an atmosphere of coe 
operation and conñict would reflect the way the social forces are at 
work, and the welfare activities whether informally operative or 
formally organised would provide a fertile ground to examine the 
nature of a very important aspect of the life of a people. Viewed 
against this one would realize that the history of social welfare in 
Indi, has been one of consolidation of caste and religious forces, 
mobility of different sections of the people and ambivalent attitude 
exhibited by the upstarts,! 

Il is assumed that social welfare activities ure needed more 
in the urban than in the rural community as the former is composed 
of heterogeneous groups and the people are not very much bound 
by traditional obligations of looking after their less fortunate 
Kinsmen, caste fellows und compatriots. It is, as a cansequence, 
assumed that welfare measures are organised by the third party to 
look after the need. 

The people in the urban community as opposed to those in the 
rural community are believed to be more secular than sectarian or 
religious in their attitudes and actions, Accordingly, the welfare 
measures are supposed to be based on secular rather than on reli- 
gious or caste considerations. 

To cxamine whether at feast some of these assumptions are 
true, an urban community, Bangalore®, was selected and welfare 
measures were studied. The findings show that the assumptions can- 
not be accepted completely as valid. However, the observations 
presented here are tentative and they are in the nature of hypotheses 
rather than in the form of verified and established facts. 

Bangalore. the capital of Mysore State. has been a centre of 
different religious, caste, regional, linguistic and cultural groups. 
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Muslims, Marathas end Europeans, particularly British, have brought. 
new cultural elements to be woven inte the cultural matrix of the 
City. There are Buddhists, Christians. Jains, Muslims, Parsis, Sikhs 
and some tribal religious groups besides Hindus, There are Bengali, 
Gujarathi, Hindi, Malayalam, Marathi, Punjabi, Sindhi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Urdu and some tribal dialect speaking peoples besides 
Kannadigas. Among the Hindus there are Balijas, Bhavasara 
Kshatriyas, Branm;i Dasas, Dcvangas, Harijans, Lingayats, 
Koramas, Kunchatigas, Kurubas, Mudaliyars, Naidus, Nayindas, 
Reddis, Vaishyas, Vokkaligas, Yadavas and such other castes, Many 
of these have come from different regions and settled down here, 
and have been Icading a way of life which has ied to the mainten- 
ance of a composite nature of ‘Bangalore Culture’. 

The city is ouc of the important industrial, commercial, 
educational and medical centres in South India. Modern education, 
industry, commerce, means of communication, such as transport, 
press and radio, are expected to further secular and democratic 
forces in the urban society. But the tradition here is found to be 
dying very hard. People seem to hold on to the tradition though 
they are not totally against receiving now elements, Bangaloreans 
modify new things in tho light of their tradition before they have 
accepted them into their way of lite. f 

The complexity of group life and the tradition coupled with 
traditional attitude towards helping the less fortunate haye become 
the background for ihe organisation of welfare measures. We may 
recognise three types of welfare agencies; Sectarian, Secular and 
Semi-secular. The voluntary organisations, particularly those 
organised carlicr and had taken up social welfare services solely or 
besides other services, had their roots in religion or caste. For 
example, the Christian missions? were the first to open schools for 
girls, hospitais for the poor, homes for the orphans, destitutes, 
widows and the aged. The Hindus! joined them in organising 
orphanages and welfare agencics for the poor. Later on the Muslims,* 
the Jains,® the Buddhists? started organising welfare services mostly 
for their own people, Among the Hindus the welfare services were 
organised mostly on the caste basis. Different caste groups, parti- 
cularly enlightened ones such as Brahmins, Lingayats and Vaisyas 
came forward to help their casie fellows who were in need of assis- 
tance. Other castes followed them either on their own initiative or 
inspired by some of the high casto !eaders. Here, as in other areas, 
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ihe dynamic Brahmins” took initiative in organising or encouraging 
to organize welfare agencies for the depressed and down trodden as 
a result of which they retained their leadership position in the Geld 
of social welfare also, 

In this connection it is to be remembered how the Back- 
ward Classes Movement in South india started in Madras State in 
the early days of the present century, strengthened the communal 
forces in Mysore State, and how the welfare services reflected the 
movement as well. The state government was urged to take up the 
cause of the Backward Classes in providing them with employ- 
ment opportunities in the Government Services and sanctioning 
liberal grants to communal organisations enguged in welfare werk 
such as starting and maintaining student homes for their caste 
follows. 

The State Government until 1947 and even afterwards for 
sometime,® perhaps due to this kind of pressure and because of the 
generosity of the Mysore Kings, helped the religious and caste 
organisations by way of granting free sites, providing building and 
maintenace grants, Besides, the State had provision to assist Back- 
ward class students by way of granting freeships and scholarships, 
aad also by opening separate schools for depressed class children, 
And since Independence the government have been running free 
hostels for Harijan students. Of course in 1966 these Harijan hostels 
were converted into general hostels for the poor students irrespev- 
tive of their group affiliation.’ 

The religious and caste sentiments, Backward Classes Move- 
ment, Harijan Movement and the State policy of aiding communal 
organisations provided fertiie hase for the organisation of welfare 
services by various sectarian groups which engendered a number of 
palpable consequences, 

The welfare programmes organised by the communal bodies or 
those that put on the secular garb promoted the welfare of their 
own people. For this purpose the caste leaders began to develop 
contacts with their caste follows living in diferent parts of the state 
and also of neighbouring states of Tamilnadu and Andhra Pradesh 
particularly, and brought them under one organisation, mobilised 
resources within and outside Bangalore, opened boarding and 
lodging homes for their caste students studying in the schools and 
colleges in Bangalore. Further, such organisations did not confine 
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ing only the welfare programmes for their fellowmen but 
cononue and other interests. 


io orga: Ç 
widened their sphere to cover political, ¢ 





As a result the castes became aware of the usefulness of coming 


together aud of consolidating their strength. Bangalore, particularly 
after it became the capital of enlarged Mysore State. began to 
witness the establishment or improvement of branches of various 
Hindu Maths and Christian organisations whose interests were not 
merely religious. M n 
Another important development was the rising aspiration of 
those sections which were so far downtrodden ot backward, of those 
who were far removed from the sphere of education, administration 
and political activities, to take active interest and part in the 
political, administrative and educational uctivities. By getting 
educated with the help of their caste hostels and government aid 
they could move from their traditional to other occupations which 
were cither barred to ornct accessible for them before. The new 
economic role that they began to play led them to assume meaning- 
ful roles in the political and administrative areas. As a result their 
style of life got modified. Those who were treated as lower, back- 
ward, illiterate castes began to get, in a sense, sanskritised aud in 











some cases westornised. ' 
uir this kind of social mobility did not bring satisfaction to 
many of them to the extent that they desired as they were forced to 
feel ambivalent. Their kith and kin, a large chunk, with whom they 
had to maintaia marital, religious and other traditional xejations 
still remained in their original rung of social ladder. But their 
position was something different which did not permit them to 
maintain the same type of relationship thet was traditional, 
expected of them. Asa result they began to live in two worlds o 
work and of values. But the newly introduced democratic institu. 
tions such as adult franchise, induced them to re-establish closer ties 
with their lagging fellowmen living in villages and also in towns for 
their numerical support. The political necessity forced them to 
seek communa! support which was possible only by organising new 
welfave-oriented or modern-time-suited projects oF strengthening 
the old ones. That was why the communal organisations began to 
start schoo!s and colleges, establish commercial enterprises such as 
co-operative stores ad banks besides welfare agencies. 

Not only in this but also in another sense the upstarts began to 
live in two worlds and exhibited ambivalent attitude. Since these 
jred te Siow off 12 the world as forward" on since they wanted to 
assat theis anporier position which was satarally different from the 
mitted va them hy others. thev did not like to be con- 
Rui the facilities offercd by the state were so 
asiat ou their being salted ‘forward’, 
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On the other hand many begen to ‘claim’ to be called backward in 
order to get government favours though they did noi cease to *enjoy` 
the style of life of the high ups. This sitvation, therefore led them, 
again into two worlds—ihe one that was gained and the one that 
was old but convenient or useful. 

But in 1956 when the Indian states were reorganised and when 
the Mysore State was enlarged, the state government entered the 
field of social welfare directly and conspicuously too. [ts entrance 
into the field of social welfare not only enhanced the existing 
government-based services but also brought new fields of services 
into being. That is to say, besides hclping the social'y under-previ- 
leged such as Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled Castes and other Back- 
ward Classes by way of granting scholarships, organising student 
homes, opening women and child welfare centres in the slum areas, 
constructing houses, providing employment opportunities, aiding 
them with money and material, the state government established a 
Department of Probation and After-care Services (known also as 
Inspectorate of Certified Schools) to organise programmes to 
correct delinquent juveniles, protect and train women in moral 
danger in useful occupations, train aud employ the physically handi- 
capped, rehabilitate the released persons from the correctional and 
non-correctional institutions etc, The governinent, thus, expanded 
its welfare programmes, 

By this one can understand that the state government along 
with the central and local self-government and some of the inter- 
national bodies, provided secular base for the organization of wel- 
fare services, 

The third base, if we can recognise one, consisted of a few 
organisations which were semi-secular in nature, These organisa 
tions though did not have official affiliation with any sects or castes, 
exhibited certain communal characteristics in their administrative 
processes and also in rendering welfare services to the needy. 

When oie base is compared with the other, and whenall of them 
are viewed against the concept of welfare, secular and democratic 
State, one can realise that sectarian or communal rather than secular 
forces dominated the welfare services in Bangalore, and 
contributed to the consolidation of the religious and caste forces, 
Industrialization and urbanization were not of much avail in 
preventing thc communal sentiments being at the rote of sosial 
welfare programmes. Therefuse it is the government with iis 
political, administrative and finan 
anly base chat eao further 
ously concerred with it m. Boiss abu diot die 
political activities muy not on The dold of social welfare to 
be free from narrow considerations, However. tbe volinlarines in 
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social welfare need to be preserved and strengthen Profession 
drained social workers, administrators and policy mane EA 
hold dialogue with cach others and see that suitable steps ae take 3 
to further the secular and democratic forces in the field of socia 


welfare. 





SOCIAL WELFARE AND THEIR CONSFQUEN 
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Development of Astrological 
Thought in Karnataka 
T. R. RAO 


MANY persons believe that their careers are controlled by destiny, 
Tor them, all activities of their lives ace pre-determined by some 
unknown agency. Others who do not belong to this fold think that 
they can change their careers and the way of living as and when they 
like, In brief, the people of the former group are the proponents M 
Mana White the people of the latier group are the proponents of 
Vijnana. $ There is a third group of persons who bclicve that some of 
their activitics are controlled by nature and other activities by their 
own deeds, In the first and the third group, persons with belief in 
astrology are found. Even persons belonging to thc second grow 
may turn oul to be believers in astrology when successive failures “4 
their attempts to contro! nature occur or when they discover a signifi 
cant correlation between events and astrological factors. If peo; le 
have lost faith in astrology it is due to the fact that preinis 
given by astrologers have often failed or due to the fact that some 
people are not prepared even to givea patient hearing tothearguments 
in favour of astrology. The science of astrology in the hands of quacks 
and mediocres, the complexity involved in the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of planetary positions and lack of adequate patronage p 
government aad the publi» are some of ihe reasons generally attribut- 
ed Tor a stagnant state of affairs in the field of astrology. In spite 
of this ype of shuat[on, most of the households ainsi eri: f 
their birth and of their relations and they visit astrologers “for "he 
Peu se future, Especialty ina country like India most 
cople take it for gr: a i ive 
i um koit puan that some amount of help is received 
An analysis of the historical development of the field shows that 
astrology in India existed even inthe Vedic period. Inthe Rigi da, 
it has been mentioned that guidance from sant sas 
taken to fix the dares for the performs 
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3. Hindu astronomy was an essential 
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astronomical observations 
which. later on, Indian astro 





vved the purpose of basic foundations on 
; developed. Suya Siddhanta, 
Arvabhative, Panchasidahantika, Dasagitikasutra, Poulisa Siddhanta. 
Brahma Siddhanta, Khandakhadhyoya, Chisyadhivriddhitantra, Raja- 
mriganka, Siddhania Siromani, Karana Kutahala, Tithyadipatra ov the 
Grahalaghava aye some of the important works which contributed 
towards ihe development of knowledge in Hindu astronomy and 




















mathematics. 
There are evidences to show that [Indian astrology has borrowed 


some of the concepts from Greeks but ft nas also been proved that it 
is wrong to assume that Indian astrology was borrowed entirely from 
Greece. hamihira’s Brihajjataka and Laghujataka, Sridhata’s 
Jataka Tilaka and Kalyana Varma’s Saravali are monumentai works 
in Indian as These works have developed on the treasure of 
knowledge contained in various siddhanias suggested by Maya, 
Satyacharya, Vishnugupte, Devasvamin, Jivasarman, Yavanacharya 
and others. Parasara, Bhrigu and Jaimini have established their 
own schools of thought in Indian astrology. 

In Karnataka also, 2 good number of authors have contributed 
to the science of Indian astrology. However, as compared to the bulk 
of literature available in Sanskrit in the shape of printed books and 
manuscripts presented in Jibraries the literature in Kaanada on this 
subject is too meagre. Chavundaraya's Lokopakaram appears to be ihe 
first treatise with Jataka Tilakam by Sridharacharya being the second 
authenticated work in the field. Other works are in the form of 
manuscripts. The subject matter of these manuscripts can be 
broadly grouped into a few categorics dealing with Prasnaphala, 
Sakuna phala, Jataka phala and others. Some of the manuscripts are 
in mutilated form. Most of the manuscripts have been written on 
palm leaves in o'd Kannada script. some of them being in prose 
form and others in poetical form. In some of the manuscripts, other 
Sastras such as Gaja Sasira, Asva Sastra, Vaidya Sastra have also 
been written in addition to information on astrological factors. Some 
of these manuscripts are concerned with Samudrika Sastra 

According to a statement made by R. Narasimhachar in his 
Karnataka Kavicharite, an authoritative work on the history of 
Karnataka authors, the Kannadigas of the sixth century A.D. were 
f all the planets and their movement except the plancts 
and Saturn. Lokopakarant of Chavundaraya l belongs to the 
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usefel for all tres of by H. Sesha 
Iyengar and published Sy the Go: Mat Manuseripis 


Library. Madras, in (830. A part of this work has been devoted to 
astrology. JM tour chapters deal wit the auspicious days jor 
the an indi iduat and aleo [er the esesirnetion of a 
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new house, travels etc. The Sakuna phatas both for an individual and 
the country asa whole have also been discussed. Further discussions 
on Sakuna Paulas are found in the twelfih chapter while chapter 
eleven deals with the auspicious and inauspicious physiognomical 
structures of men and women and characteristics associated with 
these typical patterns of structure. 

Jataka Tilekam is a composition by Sridharacharya. It was 
written in 1049 a.D. As ihe author states, this work was completed 
after taking into consideration thc quint essence of Brikanataka, Laghu 
Jataka and Saravali. The book contains twenty four chapters. Samjaa, 
Balabala, Garbhadana. Janna, Viyoni Janma, Arishta Yoga, Arishta 
fhanga, Ayurdaya, Dasantardasa, Ashta Kavarga, Karma Jivana, 
various Yogas, Rasisila, Bhasa Phalas, Siri jatakaniryana and Nashta 
Jataka ave the topics discussed in this work. The book was edited 
with a commentary by S. N. Krishna Jois in 1959, 

In addition to these two printed works ia Kannada. a number of 
writings have remained in the form of manuscripts. Rattakavi also 
known as Arhaddasa wrote Rattamata in about 1300 A.D, which gives 
details regarding Senversara phala. Another work with the 
Ratiana Jataka was written around 1609 a.v, by Gangadhara which is 
Jyotisha phalaxastra, There are wo more manuscripts with the title 
Ratta sastra which give the same details regarding the effect of sixty 
years’ cycle, Another manuscript with the title Sanwatsara phala 
written in about 1650 A.D. also gives information on the good and 
bad effects of cach year. A manuse ipt with the utle Jyotisha 
Sangraha deals with samyatsara phala in addition to dealing wrth 
nakshatra phalas. Six manuscripts of Narapingali arc available at 
present. lt secras to have been written by Subhachandra around 1500 
AD, [tisa Sakuna grantha. There are also other Sakana granthas. 

Sakuna Prapancha by Chakaraja written about 1500 A.D. k una by 
Purtupadhyaya in about 1570 A... Sakuna phala, Svara chintamani, 
Svara Lakshana chintamani, Sakunagalu{about 1600 A.D.), Palli Sakuna, 
Nadisvarasastra, Pratibhogi Kannada vvakhyana, Prasna chintamani 
(1700 4.0.), Sakuna Sangraha by Siddhanti Subrahmanya Sasiri are 
other works available on Sakuna, Some of these writings also deal 
with Prasna bhaga. The works which are known for details on prasna 
are Akshara Kevali Nimitta, Kerela Prasne, Prasna chintamani (about 
1700 A.0.), Prasna Sasia, Jinendramala (about !600 A.D.) Svara 
Chintamani, Jvotisha Sangiaha {about 1650 x.D.), Navaratna chintamani. 
Fara prau dipa by Vamana Anwappa Bhana and Nandikesvara 
(sharaprasne. 

Markandeya Purana and Markandeva Ivatisier by Retar: 
1750 AD.) also deal with dvadasa mhalas with reference to diferem 
rasis. Similar atempt has been made in Jataka chandrika but the 
manuserip: available 
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ike is a worl ibuted (o. Mummadi Krishnaraja (1794- 
tike is a work attributed i 
ied se hati Pradipika by Timmaraya is also a 





1868 s). ara Ta: Ti 
Jyotisha phula grantia. Nakshatra Chudamani is another work of 
this type. 


In addition to the writings mentioned above, there are a few 
works on Samudrika Sastre, Samudrika Lakshana (about 1600 Enh 
Samudrika Lakshana Mattu Phala Vivara by Dhaaraa, and 
Samudrika Sara by Ramasuri are some of the known works o 

ika Sastra. p 
deu Tike, Vidvamadiasiya Jyotisha (about 1650 AD) 
Abdhi Kalpu (about 1735 4.0.) by probably Jananadaniir inen. pore 
sastra Sangroha Tika, Karana Granthas such as Pratibhagi Kita 
Vyakhyara, Jyotisha Phala Granta, Kautuka Chintamani a 

rks whicl available on Jyotishya. " 
Mr a good number of astrologers have CN NR 
books on astrology in prose. Suryanarayana Rao, the res n b 
Asirological Magazine at Bangalore, had to his credita z ee i 
His successor B. V. Raman is well known for the good pus ab 
rendering to the field of astrology through his many mo ie ions 
in English. Among other wrilers of books on astrology in Kar * ae 
the names of Bhanupriya, Kesava Varma Galagali, Fonero pus 
Rao. M. R. Bhatt, N. K. Jogelekar may be mentioned. R, aa 
has written a book on Palmistry, R. Shama Sastry has also E 
book and several articles on see and there are other bo 

ai s subject in Kannada. P 
s S saa of the books and articles published by a 

authors in Karnataka indicates that a scientific Doe me 
mutual co-operation is stil! lacking among the authors o! india 
works. Except for Jogalekar's series of books on various epee E 
Life with reference to planetary positions, which are in tl piis 
indications of providing evidence for astrological facts. the author i: 
not come across any systematic study being conducted by verd 
known astrologer either in Karnataka or in sny other put SN ea a 
This is indeed a very sad state of affairs so far S the fie d h 
conceyned and with this type of situation allowed to continue ic mu 
ultimately lead to erroneous-conclusions regarding the scientific 
ndian astrology. ' 
a ae dynamic changes taking place in the allied 
«cievces there is greate: need to re-examine the concepts aud models 


of astrology and determine their place in the scientilic world. m. 
b Pa new lines of tous] 
would 
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Arts and Crafts in 
Mysore City 


P. R. TIPPESWAMY 


Mysore is not only a city of Gardens, but also a ceni 
cultural attainment. It may have been partly due to 
ment given by the rulers of Mysore and, 
atmosphere of Mysore being most 
Fine Arts. 


tre of high 
ihe encourage. 
at the same time, the 
congenial to the development of 


Mysore has been a Pioneer in establishing traditions of and 
promoting painting, sculpture anc hundi-crafts. The Arts and Crafts 
of Mysore have attained a wide reputation both in India and abroad 
Spee es the source of inspiration for painting and sculpture, 

he aesthetic urge and appreciati I r 
pua tanger Ppreciation. in the People, brought-out 
, Mysore, at one time, could boast of a Salary of traditional 
artists. Their works of painting may be scen in the Mysore Palace, 
in the Mallikarjuna temple at Tzlkud and in the Chamarajeswara 
temple at Chamarajanagar, It is said that the painting on the wails 
of the Daria Doxlat Palace at Sr angapatnam was also 
the talented artists of Mysore, Mysore was also famous for another 
traditional art of painting in gold leaf and this art prevailed large: 
in a class of chitragars who were Patronised by royalty as well as the 
afivent people. Temples and mandirs had also acquired them, TL 
gold leaf paintings mainly related to the Hindu gods and goddesses. 
As the Western style of paintings grew popular. this traditional art 
of gold leaf painting decayed. j 
Mysore city was, perhaps, the first place where an Institution 
for teaching the Fine Arts of painting in traditional and western 
styles was started. It is no other than the Chamarajendra Technical 
Institute in Mysore, which Procuced several famous artists and 
craftsmen, late art veterans, K. Venkatappa, K. Keshavaiah N G 
Pavanje, M. Veerappa and 5. Ñanjundaswaniy being some of the 
grcat names to be reckoned with. They ere known all over the 
country and their works fud places of honour in several 
Maseums and art 1 
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Jnamti, B. H. Ramachandra, Rumale Chernabassvai ^, $. S. Kukke. 
N. Hanumaiah, M. T, V, Acharya and mauy more of out-standing 
merit in the field of art. [1 is not far [rara truth to say that the 
rulers of Mysore had encouraged ort and the artists to a large extent, 
Many of the artists were engaged to paint portraits, landscapes, com- 
tions and the durbar scenes on large cuuvasses within the Palace, 
which are even today seen and admired by visitors. The daya- 
chamarajendra Art Gallery in the Jaganmohan Palace, endowed by 
the late À ja Sri Krishuaraja Wodeyar is à standing monument 
to the palronage bestowed upon artists and artisans by the succes. 
sive rulers of Mysore. 

Mysore is also known for ils great heritage in sculpture, Tts 
development in Mysore in recent years is als» noteworthy, ‘the 
source of inspiration has been the Hoysala style of sculpture, ‘The 
temples of Halebid, Belur and Somanathapur are worthy monu- 
ments of architectural and sculptural achievements by the great 
sculptors of the past. Mysore can be proud of its sculptors even tu- 
day as many of them are commissioned to work for several new 
temples aud mandirs being built all over the state and outside. 

The late Silpasiddhanti Siddalingaswamigalu, an authority 
on sculpture, enriched the art of stone-carving and has left a Guru 
Peetha an [ustitution for imparting training in seulpture, for 
posterity 

The handicrafts in Mysore are numerous and varied, They arc 
generally the products of applied act. 

dvory and Sandalwood carving has beeu in existence in Mysore 
from very early times. The Gudigus of Sorab, Sugar and Kumta 
were engaged iu their hereditary occupation of Sandalwood and 
Ivory carvi Articles of beauty and utility were made and. murk- 
eted all over India, Mysore being the centre of all arts and crafts, 
it gradually attracted the Gudivars to the city and it has now 
developed into one of the major handicrafts. Inlày work is being 
practised in Mysore from as far back as the 17th century and it is 
now the most popular C. lustiy cugaging several hundreds 
of skilled workers. All the materials used for Inlay purposes atc 
locally available. Rosewood articles infaid with Ivory have a good 
demand in India as well as other countrics. Mysore is also famous 
for its carvings in roscwood, bronze and stone, The artisans 
trained in the Institute here have been doing exquisite carvings in 
all the three media and in recent years the Central and State Handi- 
crafts Development Corporations have been marketing their 
products in Tadia and a verte bronze fignies in life 
size prepared hy th Latit Sipakalanidhi N. V. 
Chinnacharya have found their wav ta Rashteanaíhi au 
Museums and University Halls Another. C 
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painted toys for utility, decoration and education, is wonhy of 
mention here. One of Mysore’s leading artists, late Sri M. Veerap i 
pioneered the manufacture of these toys, which have now Bese ae 
popular all over India and abroad. He was alse instrumen i 
making use of the bamboo—once considered a waste material—for 
manufacturing articles of utility and decoration. Bamboo carving is 
another special feature. The Mysore Toys Co., founded by the te 
artist Veerappa, have been turning out excellent products. — 

_ There is stiil another Art Industry, “Taxidermy” in Mysore 
picid curves menon here: Dessdes back; aniuropesustañtedthn 
work in Mysore, with the help of loca! talent. Stuffing of the dead 
animals and birds and modelling them to look life-like, is the art 
of Taxidermy. It is a highly skilled work of a skinner, modoller and 
painter. The firm of Van Ingen and Van Ingen m Mysore are world 
famous. There are a few more individual taxidermists like 
Y Pradhaniah and Rangiah who have been doing excellent work 
in Taxidermy 

Another age-long craft work prevailing ia Mysore is the manu- 
facture of Gowri and Ganapati figures in clay. They will be du 
various sizes most aptly painted. A traditional class will be gene- 
rally engaged for over three months before the Gowri-Gunesa 
Festivals. Almost all the Hindus purchase these figures to worship 
and invoke the divine blessings. S š; 
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Science Writing in Kannada 
J. R. LAKSHMANA RAO 


Tue occasion wes the 45th Kannada Sahitya Sammelana held 
at Karwar during April 1965. The late Prof. R. L, Narasimhaiah, a 
well-known science writer in Kannada was reviewing the development 
Of science writing in Kannada during the previous ten years, He 
remarked : “My task is very simple. It reminds me of the zoologist 
who had to address a scientific meeting tu England oa the subject of 
“Snakes in Iceland’. He is reported to have discharged his function 
by uttering from the forum just these two sentences: ‘Gentlemen, 
there are no snakes in Iceland. So í havo nothing more to say on 
the subject." Prof. Nar: imhaiah, however, admitted in the course 
of his tatk that it would be an exaggeration to say that science 
writing in Kannada was as rare as s akes in fceland, though he main- 
tained thet it was not à gross exaggeration 

It is almost certain that Prof. Narasimhaiah would not have 
made this remark if he was spcaking to-day. For, the number of 
science writers in Kannada and the volume of their output have 
been increasing at an unprecedented rate in the last few years, 
though it has to be admitted that there is still much to be desired, 
especially in regard to the quality of writing. 

There are different categories of scientific literature. Formerly, 
results of original investigations used to be published in the form of 
books. Newton’s Principia, Boyle’s Sceptical Chymist and Darwin's 
Origin of Species were books of that type. To-day there are hundreds 
of technical journals which serve as the media through which work- 
ing scientists publish the results of their research work in the fornt 
of technical papers. Tt is this kind of writing that scientists call 
scientific literature in the narrow sense of the term. Writings of this 
type are non-cxistent in Kann: and their absence is not a thing to 
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Production of boaks of this type is determined more or less by the 
demand for them in the market. HE Kannada is adopted as the 
medium of instrustion iz schools and colleges, it willereate a demand 
for such books, und the demand is sce to stimulate the production 
of the necessary books. But the nomavailability ef text-books in 
Kannada is one of the reasons advanced for not adopting Kannada 
as the medium of instruction. This vicious circle has to be broken 
somehow and one method of dotng so would be to provide, for the 
production of text books, incentives in the form of prizes, and assure 
royalties even in the absence of a sizeable market for them. This is 
being done, in fact, by the three Universities in the state, and, as a 
result, scores of text books relating to the different branches of 
science have appeared ia the last few years. Standard works in 
English are being translated too. It can reasonably be hoped that ia 
less than a decade, we shall have text books in Kannada in all the 
branches of science which find a place in the curriculum of the 
degree classes, 

Tae third category of scientific works comprises what are 
known as Popular Science Books, that is, books on science addres- 
sed to the lay man. The term ‘science writing’ is often used only with 
reference to this type of writing. The aim of popular science is to 
acquaiol the Jay public with the history and philoso! of science, 
its methodology and its concepts and, finally, the impact of science 
on society and vice-versa. In these days when the effects of science 
are being felt at every step in the life of the individual as well as 
of the community, the average citizen cannot afford to be ignorant 
of science and whut it means to the society. There is thus a great 
need for this kind of literature. 

Popular science writing, unlike the writing of text books and 
books of reference, cannot be expected to get a fillip merely from 
the existence of a need for that kind of writing. The need for this 
kind of literature is not one that is consciously felt by the people 
ang so the law of supply and demand caunot operate automatically 
in this case. Men of science must first become conscious of what 
the people need and then strive to cultivate the art of interpreting 
science to the lay public using language with minimum technical 
jargon and therchy helping to create, among the public, an aware- 
ness of what Urey want, Once this basis is laid, the market 
machinery can be trusted to take care of the further course of the 
matter. [tis here that the role of the pionccrs in the field acquires 
ity special üportanac, 

2 in the West popular scienze writing was aikuows Lili the 
medie of tac 9th century, though modern science, in ifs present 
form, came to ils own more than two centuries before, during the 
period ol the Renarssanve, Momus Haxtey, the foremost exponent 
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of Darwinism, may be regarded zs the Father of Popular Science, 
Darwinism called in question some fundamental religious belie(s ot 
the time and this gave rise to lhe great debate on Evolution. The 
interna! affairs of science drew the attention of the general public. 
It thus became necessary for scientists to taik science in non-tech- 
nical terms and to put across their thinking intelligibly to people 
who had not been initiated into science. Huxley rose to the occas- 
ion and admirably fulfilled the need of the hour. 

There have becn similar instances in the subsequent history of 
science, when the internal aflairs of science awakened the people 
who were outside the ficld and who had chosen all the while to 
remain unconcerned about the happenings in science. The publica- 
tion of Einstein's Relativity Theory in 1905, the dropping cf the 
atomic bomb on the Japanese cities of Hiroshimu end Nag: i 
1945 and the putting into orbit of the First Russian Sputnic in 1957 
are instances of this, These events aroused public interest in science 
in a big way and, as a consequence, scieace writing devcioped into 
a consummate art in European languages. 

We in India came into contact with modera science very much 
er. The British rulers who introduced the present educational 
system in India were not interested in imparting science education 
to us. Their interest lay in manufacturing eflicieat clerks and 
administrators needed to perpetuate their rule, However, it became 
inescapable for them to introduce some scicnze at least so that they 
could train technicians who would help them to exploit our natural 
resources satisfactorily. Thus our contact with science came about 
slowly ead it remained fragmentary, This being the situation, there 
was no question of any appreciable demand for popular science 
arising in this country. However if, inspite of this, some men who 
have had the good fortune to receive science education did take to 
science writing, it could be atiributed to their remarkable (oresight | 

Viewed in this background, the efforts of Bellave Venkata. 
narayanappa, Professor of Physics, Central College, Baugalore and 
Nangapuram Venkatesha tyeagir, Herd of the Meteorologica! 
Observatory, to develop the art of szience writing in Kannada us 
early as the second decade of thc ceatury, are bound to arouse our 
admiration and respect. It was tho year 1917. The situation which 
existed then with regard to science education in India is difficult for 
us to imagine now. The Universities of Bombay, Madras and 
Caloctta, established in 1357, and that of Allahabad, established ia 
1887, were the only four Universities m india for over hail a 
ury prior to !9:6. in which year th ve Wiiversity cams 
The number of students in Centra} College. the on 
science college in Mysore State. could be counted on one's fingers- 
The so-called educated amongst us felt shy of using Kannada even 
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for conversing among themselves, let alone for talking sciente. ]t 
was in such a situation that ihe two savants became aw € of ihe 
necessity of spreadiug science among our people, realised that it 
could be done only through the language of the people asd founded 
an organisation kuown as the Karnataka Vijnana Pracharini 
Samithi They even made bold to start under the aespices of that 
organisation a Kannada Monthly called Vignana, entirely devoted 
to science, 

That they were clear about the aims and objectives of their 
endeavour will be evident from the editorial which appeared in the 
first number of the Journal, They declared: “Cultivation of the 
English language has been gradually growing in our country during 
the last 60-70 years. But no attention is being paid to science which 
we can bring to our people through that language. We are just 
Opening our eyes in thisregard. There is no future for our country 
unless and until science spreads amongst the masses. This can be 
done only through our own language. So lovers of our cour xy who 
have access to sziense through English should take up tats task 
without undve delay.” 

Tt must have been extremely dificult to provide sufficient 
material to keep a journal of that kind going in those days. But the 
two scholars bore the brunt of the burden and themselves wrote 
most of the artisles in it. They also succeeded in infusing enthusiasm 
into some of their colleagues in the Unive sity to write in Kannada. 
They collected infor mation relating to the latest developments of 
scienze from journals like Nuwre and Scientific American and feat- 
ured them as Science News, They sirove their utmost to make the 
journal attractive. ‘They did not tack either the interest or the entbusi- 
asm necessary to keep the journal alive against great odds. Yet the 
time was just not ripe for such à venture, It was evident that they 
were far ahead of their times. The result was that the journal had to 
close down after a year. 

The activities of the Karnataka Vijnana Pracharini Samithi 
were not confined to the publication of the journal. Public lectures 
in Kannada on sviemific subjects were zrtanged in the cities of 
Bangalore and Mysore. They had succeeded in enthusing the State 
Government in this matter and securing for the Samithi a Govern- 
ment grant, and according to a report in one of the issues of Vimana, 
Dr. M. Visvesvarayya, the then Dewan of Mysore, presided over 
the (ist lecture delivered by Prof. B. Venkatana ra: 
aiso the Honorary Secretary of the Organisation. 

The Samitht did not cei hes the publi, 
mt wus discontinued, U: chase o 
the fulfilment of ifs funclamental a 
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of Mysore, who was also the President of the Kanada Sahitya Pari- 
shat, to bring outa series of scientific books under the name V £ 
nika Granthamale. The first book in the series was Jyotireinodini, a 
translation by Nagapirzam Venkatesh Iyengar of Camille Flumario’s 
Astronomy for Women. It was published in 193!, Eight years later, 
in 1939, Prof. Bellave Venkatanarayanzppa authored a magnificent 
popular book on biology kaown as Jira Vijuana brought out by 
the University of Mysore. The part played by these two devoted 
men in the development of science writing in Kannada is 
memorable. 

The “One-man Institution” manifested in the person of Dr. 
Shivarama Karanth has made valuable contributions to scientific 
literature in Kannada. He is not a scientist either by training or by 
vocation. A selfeducated man with widely varied interests, Dr. 
Karanth was struck by the vast literature available to the English 
reader who hes to get acquainted with the achicvements of 
nodern science and regretted the helplessness of a similarly placed 
Kannada reader. With the stubbornness characteristic of him, 
Dr. Karanth decided to contribute his mite to alleviate tho situ- 
ation. His four-volume Science Encyclopaedia, known as naya 
Prapancha, and the translation of several popular science books 
from English stand as a monument to his spirit of dedication, perses 
veranse and energy. It is true that his writing lacks the precision 
that is the characteristic of a science writer who has had the benefit 
of rigorous scientific training, But it cannot be denied that there 
is none else in Karnataka who has succeeded in popularising science 
as hc has done by writing on a variety of subjects and reaching the 
readers of all parts of Karnataka. Moreover, he has succeeded in his 
mission by arousing an interest in science and in providing a vast 
amount of reading material for those who wish to rcad 
Another individval, who has made significant contributions to 
nce writing in Kannada is the late Prof, R. L. Narasimhaiah. 
A physicist by training and profession, Pro. Narasimhaiah kept 
himself abreast of the current advance of science and succeeded in 
interpreting the latest developments accurately in chaste Kannada. 
His lectures were extremely popular. Sakti, Nakshatra Darsana, 
Jogattugala Huttu mattu Savu, Chendraloka Yatre axe some of his 
master-pieces, These and numerous articles scattered in the 
pages of Prabucitia Karnataka and many weeklies and monthiics 
speak eloquently of his vast learning and iis ability to explain 
clearly the most inteicate facts of science and also to coin from 
Sanskrit roots appreprtate and happy equivalents for technical 
terms, wherever necessary. 

Among instiutigus which have piayed a significant part on 
Spotting out talent and i aging poteatial science writers to 
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cultivate the art, special mention must be made of the publications 
wing of the Mysore University and Prabeukiha Karuataka, the Quur- 
terly Journal founded by the Karnataka of Central College, 
Bangalore and now published under the auspices of the Mysore 
University. The first scientific book in Kannada brought out by the 
Mysore University was Khagola Sastra by Sri S. N. Naraharaiah. In 
course of time the activities of the publications wing gathered 
momentum and numerous books on scientific subjects have been 
published in the different series. Tho most noteworthy of these is 
the Extension Lecture Series. lhe University Teachers’ Association, 
under the leadership of Sri G. Hanumantha Rao, adopted the sovel 
practice of arranging popular lectures on various subjects in rural 
parts and then publishing the gist of these talks in book form These 
low-priced booklets besame extremely popular. In course of time 
the University found it expedient to establish a self-contained orga- 
nisation known as Prasarange to carry on this work in au organised 
manner. More than 50 booklets on scientific subjects have so fur 
been brought out in this series. That many of them have gone into 
severul editions and that the Bangalore and Karnataka Universities 
have aiso emulated their sister university is ample proof of the 
tremendous popularity of these books. 

Prabuddha Karnataka, which was, as it were, in the vanguard of 
the Kannada Renaissance Movement, began its career in 19]9 
purely asa literary journal. But the people who were at the helm 
realised very soon that the all-round development of the Kannada 
language is well nigh impossible unless the language is developed 
as an eflicient medium to convey the thoughts and ideas relating to 
all branches of modern knowledge. The result was that the journal 
permitted articles on Natural and Social Sciences also to appear in 
its pages. The first scientitic article appeared in Prabuddha Karnataka 
as early us 1923. But by 1963 the volume of science writing grew so 
much that it became necessary to publish a Science supplement 
along with every alternate issue of Prabuddha Karnataka. By the 
time the journal completed 50 years of its life, there were more than 
200 scientific articles published in its pages, 

The Science Section of the Golden Jubilee Supplement of 
Prabuddia Karnataka will remain a major landmark in the history of 
Kannada science writing. The two bulky volumes which constitute 
the Science Section alone contain more than 50 artictes relating to 
a varisty uf sxjentitic topics contributed bya large number of 
scienwe writers These volumes revealed that science writing in 
Kanada had now come nf age and so a dezision was taken by (ae 
University lo start Vijnana Karnataka, a sister journal entirely devo- 
sed tu seieuve. lins Quarterly has already completed three years of 
Iyuittui service and is now entering the fourth ye its caisieuce, 
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ing the fast ten years, science writing in Kannada has grown 
enormously and has acquires appreciable stature. in addition to 
Vijnana Karnataka and Vijnana Bharathi, recently started by the 
Karnatak University on similar lines, a monthly journal known as 
Vijnara Loka is being published for the last six years by the Vijnana 
Sangha of Srinivasanagar in South Kanara. This monthly which is 
the product of the efforts of a private organisation is naturally 
modest in size and in scope. But it is significant thata monthly 
journal entirely devoted to science has been able to complete six 
years of its life and is going strong. In addition to these journals, 
all the popular duilies, weeklies und monthlies are publishing 
numerous scientific articles. During the last two or three decades, 
th has been a wind of change in the editorial thinking of Kannada 
periodicals—net excluding dailies. A fecling has been generated 
that a scientific article isa ‘must’ in any special issue they plan, 
including the Weekly Supplements. ] ; 

One thing is clear from al! that has been said above. The general 
public is now conscious of the truth that science is something 
which concerns them and mot a thing meant only for the 
speci . Men of scicace in our state have come to realise that 
science writing in Kannada is the thing to do. But it is also true 
that while science writing has been growing in volume, improve- 
ment in quality has not kept pace with it. Still there is room for 
optimism when one realises that, m infancy, certain annoyances 
like teething trouble arc unavoidable and shall be outgrown in course 
of time. 
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THE MAN AND HIS WORKS 





Dr. S. Srikantha Sastri— 
A Biographical Sketch 


P. N. N. MURTHY 






Ir was in the year Krodhi of Saka 1826, on the J3th day of the dark 
fortnight of the month of Asvija, corresponding to 1904 A. 
November 5, on the auspicious day of the festival of Dipavali 
popularly called nirutumbuva habba, “the day of water storing’ for 
the sacred bath on the next day, that Srikantha was born to 
Seshamma and Ramaswami Sastry at Nanjangud, Srikantha was the 
second son to his father who had, in all, seven children, four sons and 
three daughters. The plump child, however, grew rather unattended 
since, within a year of his birth, his mother had another son. The 
boy once had an attack of small pox and unfortunately, since he had 
not been vaccinated, it affected his left eye and ear, Right from 
those years of his childhood, Srikantha had to rely mostly on the 
right eye. Often he used to have terrible eye-sores, so terrible that 
he could not perceive even an elephant antil it came near ! 

The boy grew up under the loving care of his grandmother, Sri 
Ramaswami Sastri was a government servant in the then native 
state of Mysore and naturally was being transferred from place 10 
place, from Nanjangud to Mysore, Bangalore and Chikkaballapur. 
While at Chikkaballapur Smt. Scshamma passed away, leaving 
bchind the young ores, the last daughter being just 2 years old. The 
last boy—the seventh—had died a little carlier, six children now 
surviving. The boys had just entered the teens and they appeared 
for and passed in the lower secondary examination at Chikka- 
ballapur in 1915. It was here that the brothers spent some pleasant 
years together, climbing the Nandi hills, going to Chitravati tank 
and also receiving lessons in wrestling. This last was a pas time 
Srikantha kept up for several years thereafter, attending garadis— 
wrestling schoo!s—at Chikkaballapur, Kolar and Bangalore. 

‘At school, young Srikastha developed iuterest iu the study of 
languages—Sanskrit, Kanuada and Toluge, besides English, Telugu 
classics and English literature iateresied him. While in Kolar, in 
1918, the parayangan of Scikantha was porlormod an 
perform aenikarva everyday, being tained by Wis uta 
kasha Sastre Soaucsoppa m Ne 
eh his amoy orizinany otio: 
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ikantha Sustri belong 
^amb'ralia 
being a scholar in t 






to a very iHlustrious family. 
Akshansalavamsa, and Kasyapa 
peinje stk tse court of Immadi Kempegowda. He was the 
sep tha ai, ol land at Sondekoppa granted by that 
ief, he omateraal side, his mother was th 
ately d : y hi mother was thc grand- 
deughtes af Meispin alii Samba Sastri of Bharadvaja-eotra 
-vamsa, His maternal grandfather Mahadeva a Telugu 
VOR e 1 gi fa Mahadeva Sastri, a Telug 
Juno em occasional v on the then Maharaja, the Sringeri 
Sami ete, His younger vakara Sastri and Ramusesha Sastri 
y palage Vidwans, Together they used to perform Rurik 
n a Ramesesha Sastri prepared the word by word Kannada 
trans ation of Srimad Rhagavata during 1913-1932. The Karmatak 
! Mecenas Mukundananda Bhana etc, were his other works. To 
Ost of these works Srikantha Sastri wrote historical introducti 
IKA a ist? rote historical introducti. 
mosat these ark ° introductions 
Pd m el The translation f Bhagavata was published in 12 
mune zn pr we title Sri Bhagavata Mahapurana. Motaganahalli 
= Sastri was a great Kannada play-wright and wrote several 
dramas for the dramatic companies. I i 
Ns ERR for the S.8.L.C. examination while at Kolar and 
Pes NE LR vd marks in History and Economics. In 1919 his 
ather retired and setiled down in Ban fith à bare fy 
r angalore. With a bare üúfty 
rupees which he received as i " 
peusion he had to mai hi 
celebrate the marria: f his aaee 
ges of his daughters and edu: i 
celeb ages ighters and educate his sons. The 
iss er owned at Sondekoppa yiclded very litle, tie tenant 
: 8 major share of the produce. [t was under such cireum: 
aeea xd 1 Srikantha moved over to Mysore. By ihn his 
ht cye had developed acute short si N d 
g € s Sight and was cor} 
"à E rected only 
after he came to Mysore. At Bangalore hc had passed in the 
sity Entrance Examination and he joined the B.A. course 
the Maharaja's College, Mysore 2n e 
Tn the Maharaja's Co! s 
In the Mahar s + Subbaiae was his teacher of 
ae while lH. Krishnarao and S. V. Krishnaswami Tenga 
teagh Greek History and Politics respectively, 3, C. Rollo and 
EN au aaa English and B. Krishnappa, Kannada. While in the 
, B. M. Srikanthayya became his teacher i 
m s athay me his teacher in English and 
x L. D'Souza taught him Economics. n while in heel sir 
had composed Several verses in English which later ‘B. M. Sri? had 
an occasion to see and exclaim in the class ‘you have a poet wa 
yow He had also taken to writing articles. D the Univers 
istorical Association he read a paper on ‘Siva “Kam 
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ve studies and research. He passed 
the B.A. examination in IT class and preferred to specialise in 
History for the M.A. degree under Prof, 3. V Venkateswara. 
Dr.R. Shama Sastri and Dr. M. H. Krishna gave lectures on Archaco- 
logy and B. Krishnappa und A. R. Krishna Sastri on the History of 
Kannada Literature, Such giants of learning naturally inspired the 
young Sastri, who spent most of his time ransacking the shelves of 
the library. He had an opportunity to study the grant of Immadi 
Kempegowda donating lands to his maternal ancestor and this 
aroused in him a curiosity to delve iuto the past with a critical eye. 

The result was his paper ‘Conquests of Siladitya in the Sout 

which had the rare distinction of being published in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Freland, in July 1926. 
This was the first ever article of an Indian student in his twenties to 
be published in 2 journal of international repute, It created a great 
flutter in the College and encouraged the young scholar to write 
another paper, this time on Devaraya IL This was published in the 
Indian Amiquary amd the Modern Review. The second article con- 
vinced Prof. Venkateswara of the capabilities of Sastri and he 
marked him out for a Research Scholarship in Karnataka History. 
Later, after his M.A., Sastri appeared for the F.C.S. Examination 
and got through also creditably, but was disqualified on medical 
grounds. 

In 1927-28 a Research Scholarship of the value of Rs. 75 a 
month for working on the sources of Karnataka history was created 
for a period of one year and Sastri was appointed for the same, 
under Prof. Venkateswara. The work was completed after one year, 
in 1928, and submitted to the Professor. Venkateswara wanted him 
to write out the sources not oaly in Devanagari, but also in 
Kannada, Telugu and Roman, Uniortenately, the manuscript had 
to be prepared by him thrice. It was simost a decade later, in 1938- 
39, that Sri N. S. Subba Rao. the Vic chancellor, once again urged 
upon Sastri 10 prepare yet another manuscript, after its being ‘lost’ 
twice and finally it was published in 1940. Appreciations of this 
work flowed in and the Vice-chancellor was proud of his ‘find’. ft 
had the privilege of being reviewed by Dr. Barnett in the pages of 
J-R.A.S. 

In June 19:0 he w 
Maharaja's College avd became a Lecturer in 19. 
Honours course was started Sastri engaged the Kannada Honours 


the young man to take to inten: 
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knowledge and depth of scholarship astounded and endeared them. 

For the history Honours, and M.A. classes he taught several subjects 
like Ancient Indian History, Bibliography of Ancient India, Indus 
civilization, special subjects like Mauryas, Guptas, Harsha and his 
times ete. Almost all the lecturers, readers and professors in 
Kannada in the Mysore and Bangalore Universities, including Prof. 
D. Javaregowda, the present Vic -chancellor, aud all the three 
Professors and Heads of Departments of History of the three 
Universities in the State today, besides a host of scholars holding 
high positions in their carcer, have had the privilege of being his 
studeats, 

By 1935 the learned Professor had written the historical intro- 
duction to the Karnataka Shagavata and other works of his grand- 
father. Several articles of his had been published in the Kannada 
news papers, But his studies in history and culture led him deeper 
and deeper into research work. He prepared two more volumes of. 
Sources of Karnataka Uistory which, unfortunately, have remained 
unpublished til today. He wrote a series of articles on the 
graphy of Sri Vidyarnava-tautra in the Quarterly Journal of thic 
Society which was later, in 1944, published in the form of a bookt 
Likewise came his Gangas of Tülakad in 1952. But he took io writ. 
ing in Kannada and when the University thought of publishing Tex- 
books in Kannada, he wrote in Kannada the Outlines of World History 
(Hrer dedos desit] edition in 1957). This book has run 
into four editions and is even today one of the best books in 
Kannada on the subject, although several books by different authors 
lave since been published. His book on Archaeology (dorsi, , Reed) 
came out in 1960; six years earlier, in 1954 his Midian Culture 
(ido toto ox 3) had been published. Then came, in 1966, his 
Hoysala Architecture (aos. aa be). These three books are, in 
one sense, his master-pieces. His book, History of the Roman empire 
(Eaha depan tod, was, however, published in 1948-49 itself. 

Besides, he published, on his own, The Proto indic Religion 
Connected with the Indus civilization in 1942. This book was 
reviewed by Dr. S. K. Iyengar, who said “one problem of the utmost 
importance was the study of the finds from the point of view of the 
religion—the early primitive religion and Mr. Sastri seems to be 
very well qualified for attempting this task systematically.” 
Another review appeared im the Madras Meil. The reviewer had 
described this as “a mass of detailed learning. Even for specialists 
it is perhaps too learned. This kind of careful. solid. objective 
y is a credit w Indian scho He critically edited the 
Hebbaia grant of Ganga Durvinita in the pages of the Ayzhie 
Socha Jon aui aud. svasied vi tne uppectunity to write on the vexed 
problem of tae xencatogv and chronology of The G. 
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in 1952 
To return to biography, While he was in the I your of the M.A, 
class he was married, in 1923, at Bellary. His father-in-jaw hailed 








from Uravakonda. Smt. Nagerataamma is his wife, Their first child, 
a son, born in August 1932. did nat live Jong. It was only thereafter 
that Srikuntha Sastri set up a house in Mysore, He is blessed with 
five children--two daughters, Smt. Balamba and Smt. Suvarna, both 
of them happily married io Sri P. R. Sitaramiah and Sri A. 
Stinivasamurthy respectively, and three sons Vijayas 
natha and Manjunatha. There was yet another son. R 
in 1935. But he was suffering from heart disease from childhood and 
unfortunately passed away in 1953, when he was 17 years old. This 
came asa shock to the Professor who however withstood it boldly, 

Only twi ‘aS he transferred from Mysore, once to Shimoga 
and later to Davanagere. Meanwhile, a collection of all his essays 
and publications were submitted to the University for the award of a 
D.Litt. degree. Dr. Radhakumud Mukherji, one of the experts to 
whom these were sent for opinion, said that a D.Litt, was after all a 
meagre recognition of the enormous work done by Sastri. It was in 
1954 that Dr. Sastri became the Professor and Head of the Depart 
ment of History, whea Dr. K. V. Puttappa, the poct-laurcate was the 
Vice-chancclior. He held this position till 12th November 1960 oa 
which day he retired from service, He had spout 32 years as a 
member of the staff of Maharaja's College. 

But he had physically suffered a great deal before his rctire- 
ment. In [958 he was stricken with high blood pressure and paralysis 
of the loft limbs. For 3 months he was hospitalised in the K. R. 
Hospital. He had also been a victim of Eczema, a few years earlier, 
resulting in the legs occasionally swelling. Already his left eye and 
ear had become useless, These physical ailments probably gave him 

rength of mind. Disappointmeats in material life made him 
ighis in his ssholarship and develop a stubtora love 
for trath. it was knowledge and more knowledge that gave him 
pleasure and peace of mind. . 

He not only had an abundant store of knowledge ; bui a special 

gift of influencing those that came into closer contact with him, 
although such were very few. The great Kannada novelist, late Sti 
A. N. Krishnarao was one of those whom he inspired to write 
historical novels. He has cxpressed his debt of gratitude to the 
learned professor who guided him through the Brbvrinth of facts in 
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Service and has been a 
late king Maheudra, Many of his writings were duc to the 
inspiration and guidance he received from Dr. Sastri. During the IL 
World War, one night, 1941, broadcasting over the German 
Radio, Dr. Gocbels, the Nazi, declared “Dr. Srikantha Sastri and 
br. Radhakrishnan have condemned the British rale 
This Sastri had done in his introduction to Independent Tadia und New 
World Order of Y.G.K. The British Government in India suddenly 
woke up to know more about Sastri. The police in Mysore city 
made some enquiries but kept silence. 

This would show that Dr. Sastri was a seeker of Truth, which is 
the foremost aim of a true historian, He had not hesitated to criti- 
cise Mahatma Gandhi over his selection of a candidate for the 
presidency of the Indian National Congress, This was in an article 
published in the commemorative volume of the Haripur Congress 
Session in 1939. Likewise in his preface to the book Indian States 
and Federal Plan he questioned the sovereignty of the then Native 
State of Mysore which infuriated the loyal courtiers. 

His basic desire to go to the sources made Dr, Sestri learn a 
number of fanguages—German, Russian, Chinese, Japanese, 
French and ancient languages like Pali, Greek, Latin, Fgyptian, 
Assyrian, Hittite and Sumerian. His desire to decipher the Indus 
script made him study the Cuneiform and Hittite scripts. Of course, 
Sanskrit, Telugu, Kuanada and Tamil he knew well. 

"Today he is greatly handicapped physically. But his desire to 
learn and to unlearn has been great. Many ure his works that still 
remain unpublished, Yet he says he is only a student. 

May God bestow upon him health and long life. 
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The Votary of Truth 
S. ANANTHANARAYANA 


1 
| 
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A Personal Note : 

IN Sanskrit therc is the word ms: which denotes 
a dearncr who takes in everythiag at the very hearing 
reading. Such people, though rare, have been always there, D 
Srikantha Sastry belongs to ihis category of people blessed 
mind that grasps everything worthwhile even at ist sight. 
smenal memory which enables him to remember and quote 
passages afier passages wi a single mistake ov moment's hesita- 
tion. "My memory feeds mie and sustains me in my life's work” 
is what he said to me once, Genius is said to consist of very hard 
work. Dr. Sastry works very hard and has an emotional and imagi- 
native understanding of what he works on. Added to his unique 
memory and capacity to take in all material at ihe first glance, it 
has given hima vast range of achievement, The wide sweep of 
knowledge reaped by him is astounding. Knowing more than 15 
languages :in end out, contributing more than 400 research pape ts 
on a wide and varied range of subjects and the writing ofa score of 
scholarly books on History, Archaeology, Music, Literature and such 
other subjects is really monumental. Dr. Sastry’s work is the greatest 
monument to Dr. Sastry's own life. 

I have been twice blessed that T have known Dr, Srikantha Sastry 
ever since 1941 and he has showered his affection oa me ail these 
years, Tn those days when we lived in the same street in Mysore, 
near the college, I had just joined the Maharaja’s College asa 
student, I used to sec him—withe graphite grey coat, check trousers, 
a whitish round face slightly pock-marked, and short hair parted in 
the middle. He always wore brown canvas shoes and it appeared 
as if he dragged his left foot as he walked rather fast even for us. 

During the 1942 August movement for the Freedom of tho coun- 
try, 2s one of the members of the stall, Dr. Sastry was supposed io 
si the stade: student leader, f met him onec 
ind realised th eat national lervour of this m 
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many cxamoles of the help he gaye us at the time shelteri: 
giving us advice, 

Personatly he isas friendly and as casy as a child— but 
scholar he is vehement and sometimes even violent in his beliefs, 
aility, When he joined the 

T B.A. in the Maheraja’s College Mysore, he was already 
famous for his scholarly articles on history published in the 
"Modem Review', Historical Journal and other scholarly pub! 
cations—articles with erudition and compelling scholarly rescar 
One of his classmates of that time, Sri K, S. Murthy, related to me 
this anecdote of those days— Prof S. V. Venkateshwara was the Pro- 
fessor of history. Srikantha Sastry had alceacy been known as Prof 
Srikantha Sastry though he was a studeat of the F year B.A.! Prof. 
Venkateshwara came to the class for the first time and the first thing 
he asked was ‘There is one Srikantha Sastry here—who is that per- 
son?’ The frail short boy stood up—Prof. Venkateshwara's voice 
Was overflowing with respect, admiration and pride as he said “I 
would like to know you better, Sasiry. I have read your articles 
and it is my privilege to know you.". Later hc requested Srikantha 
Sastry to mect him and it was a very fruitful friendship—as it was 
the beginning of the work on “Sources of Karnataka History," 
Another anecdotz of that period shows Srikantha Sastry’s sense of 
wry humour and affection for his friend. One of his classmates who did 
not Know the translation of the world “Pleasure Palace’ asked Sastry 
during 8 class test ina whisper “Sastry, what is the Kannada transla- 
tion for Palace of Pleasure t" Sastry whispered loud enough to be 
heard by half the class—“You are always to be seon there—eating 
and drinking—-gorging yourself with eatables. Don’t you kuow that 
hotel which is your home?" The class laughed loudly at this— 
Ananda Bhavan was the famous hotel of Mysore at the time! 

Dr. Sastry's childlike innocence is proverbial. But he is very 
stubborn, almost like a child, in his attitude to certain things. He 
expresses his opinion clearly, boldly and unmindful of how others 
may construe it. He has never insulted truth for fear of offending 
men. His faith in History and historical truth have never been 
cramped by the need of the hour, to be twistedto the whims and 
fancies of those in power. In fact his vehement attachment to truth 
and stubborn refusal to toe the whimsicalitics of the smali men in 
Power has brought a iot of petty troubles on his head. But his head 
stands high and far abo f iness and has never cowed 
down to any of these. He is nol cramped by Ise admirati 

- Pass without reading a single ime nor is he 
“ose who condemn without even trying to under- 
s hui any people do not have any convicuen 
OF courage —aud iiis their own weakness thal. affects them -ikat 
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Neel his work as he ignores then diawibes aga 
iment! of this courage born oul of cons 
i which is houesi and well-in- 
formed. A brush with su cism will produce more sparks of 
truth! Dr, Sastry shows an artist's pride of achievement undefiled 
by petty considerations of what might satisfy popular clumour oy 
uninhibited by what the powers that be like or noi, or undiluted 
by prejudices. He is violent and assertive in his opinions as he should 
be, but amenable to change if proved wrong by argumenis based 
on truth. Far bc it from me, with all my respect and admiration for 
Dr. Sastry, to claim that he is infallible. He has committed mis- 
takes both of interpretation and analysis—but one thing is true— 
he does not compromise with sloppiness of work, shoddy aud 
indifferent attitudes, prejudiced research meant only for satisfying 
a jaundiced conscience and halfbaked ideas that stick like glue and 
do not become crisp. He is aloof—but this aloofness is because lic 
is «hodzróz re’—tike a he-elephant that has forsaken the herd 
and gone far ahead. The others do not have the stamina to catch 
up with him. His path is the path of iruth.—and T may say that he 
is par excellence the Votary of Truth. 

At best my words would only madeq:ately deszr ibe his altitude 
to history, and his own words would certainly speak more authen- 
tically and have greater value. So I went to Dr, Sastry aad reques- 
ted him to permit me to interview him. He is almost bed-ridden 
with a partial paratytic siroke immobilising him. Still he was kind 
enough to speak to me. One thing T observed during the inter 
view just struck me as marvellous; the fact is thet history and 
historica! research are not merely dry subjects of study for Dr. 
Sastry. They aro interests of life to him, they are a passion and 
excite him to pinnacles of great joy. In fact here and there as he 
spoke of some interesting aspect of research, he got sò excited that 
words became incoherent, unable to bear the full impact of the 
happiness he fee's so decply when he has made a pe int in history. 
Truly he is a Rasurishi, reaching 8 state of ANANDA in his pas- 
sion for history. At those moments when his excitement was very 
great I would stop the taperecorder giving hima litt!e respite. He 
would rest for a while on my insistence and then the interview 
would proceed. 

I would be failing in courtesy if [do noi record here my grati- 
tude 10 his wife and his sons who gave me all help in recording hi 
S 8 own 
#5 is astound ing, 
the tip of his tong! Y 
well-fimished room with evervthi 
ful in its proper 
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obtrusive, but all fali pat into the pattern se? by his mind. I here 
express my gratitude to Dr. Sastry for having taken af the trouble 
even in his immobile state io elucidate the points raised by me. To 
be with him is itself an education, to uk with him is to gain 
knowledge and to listen to him is io scc history really being enac- 
ted before your very eyes. T can only pray that his blessings should 
make us worthy of calling ourselves nis friends and disciples. 


The interview : 

S, Anantha Narayana (s. A. N.) : Dr. Sastry, Eam gratefel to you 
for permitting me to interview you. I request you to be kind enough 
to tell us something of your parents, your childhood interests 
influences. 

Dr. S, Srikantha Sastry (s. s, $.) : In my carly life what influenced 
me was my heredity and my ancestry, leading me towards a study of 
history. My father Sri Ramaswamy Sastry of Sondekoppam was a 
Seb-Registrar in Nanjangud in 1904, where I was born in the shadow 
of the Srikenteswara temple in 1904. My mother, Srimati Scshamma. 
also belonged to a great family. My grandmother on the father’s 
side used to be arepositary of family traditions and she often recited 
many poems and s/okas, many verses and other compositions. As a 
small boy I listened to these compositions snd asked her who were 
the composers of these. She used to reply that these were all 
compositions of our ancestors. 

When I grew up alittle F wanted to preserve these ancestral 
compositions in writing. Thercfore in the evenings I used to sit 
beside her as she recited the vorses and the slokas and Airtamas. 
I recorded them in writing. Even now I have kept a record of all 
those compositions as far as humanly possible. I am, I think, the 
only living tepositary of all these family traditions in our clan. 

My mother Seshamma was a descendent of a very illustrious 
family. Her great remote ancestor was one Abhinava-Kalidesa who 
flourished as a court poet in the reign of Immadi Devaraya of 
Vijayanagara. He has written the Bhagavata Champu. That Bhagavata 
tradition has come down to me through my mother, and also 
through my mother’s uncle, Sri Ramasesha Sastry, He has translated 
the entire Shagavara trom Sanskrit, al! the 12 Skandas in 12 books. He 
has also written the Mudrarakshasa Nataka and the Mukundananda 
Bhana in Kannada. It foll to my happy lot to write the historical 
introductions to these works. When he had finished the transiatious, 
he asked me to write the t ical intro, ions, Y ought i 
good fortune to kandle these things and I wrote the introductions 
both in Kannada and in English. These were published in 1930 
in the dndiaw ilistericat Quurtze(s of Calcutta ana the Modern 
Review and vario out the world. These 
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ention throughout t rof. Keith 
who has written upon Sauskrit Drama, 
Khadatta, the author of Mudrarak sh: 
The other article on Mukundananda Bha also translated to 
various languages. I may claim that stii! m nd-ancie’s translation 
is the best and nobody has equalled it. Not only on my father’s side, 
famous for its Sasfras and Tarka, but also on my mother's side 
which was famous for its Sali ya, poetic concepts aud compositions, 
1 have hereditary qualities und instincts which, I may say, educated 
and urged me to take up historical research, 

S.A.N.: How did you start on historical research ? 

$3.5. Firstly I starved with the history of the Kempegowdas. 
Yajnam Bhatta, my remote ancestor on my father’s side, received a 
grant of land from the Second Kempegowda at Sondckoppam in the 
Nelamangala Taluk of Bangalore District. There was a grant lying 
in the house both on copperp'ate aad on olegari (Palmlaaf) which I 
tried io decipher, and ascertain the lands that were given. So my 
curiosity in history started wiih the Palaigars, ie. the Kempegowdas 
of Bangalore. Naturally I extended my historical siudies 10 the 
whole of Karnaiake because yox cannot study Palaigar history ia 
isolation. It must be studied in relation to other Imperial dynasties 
also. So when [ came to the Maharaja’s College in 1922, I wrote a 
research paper on Sivaganga near Nelamangala where my ancestral 
lands are situated. I traced ihe history of the place and delivered 
a lecture in the Maharaja’s College on the subject. Dr. A. Venkata- 
subbiah was kind enough to preside over the tecture and made very 
encouraging remarks. Afier the article on Sivaganga was published 
in certain journals, I took up the study of the history of Karnataka. 

I started work on Immadi Devaraja. the patron of my ancestor, 
Abhinava Kalidasa and wrote upon him inthe Modern Reveiw and the 
Jadian Antiquary. Then I prosecded to the whole of Vijayanagara 
history. Going back to the ascicnt history of India, I found that 
there werc a number of insonsistencies and absurdities perpetrated 
by so-called historians. i have always advocated independent think 
ing on the basis of heuristics or the study of original documents. 
Ther only can there be scientific history. 

In 1923 when [ wasa student ofthe Junior M.A. class in the 
Maharaja’s College my Protcssor, S. V. Venkateshwara had an inter- 
view with the ihen Vice-chsncellor, Sir Brajendranath Seal It 
scems (the late) Maharaja Nulvadi Krishantaju Wodeyar had a tals 
with Sir B N. Seal and asked hio why the Mysore University should 
not work upon Mysore history. Sir B. N. Scal conveyed inis wish of 
the Maharaja to my Professor and suggested that the work migat oc 
done. Venkatesibwara, vi course, did WoL kugw much oj Ñanñaqa dut 
therefore he was on the tookout lora likely candidate to co the 
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historical resea: c. He sent for me and asked me if I 
would be prepa Sir, it is very 












good of you to ask mz io work upon Mysore hi 
like to suggest that Mysore is a very narrow sphere and you might 
extend the scope to cover the whole of Karnataka aud I will work 
vn the Sources of Karnataka History”. He ssid *AI Tight, go on” 
and kindly encouraged me, ‘hen I drew up a plan of 12 volumes of 
fundamental sources. First of all foundationa] fundamental sources 
should be collected and evaluated properly and then real history 
could be built upon it. Therefore a specia] research scholarship for 
the first time in the history of the Mysore University was created 
and granted to me for working on the Sources of Karnataka History, 

Tn my plan for the work T suggested 12 volumes, the first volume 
to deal with the sources from the earliest times to ab 1200 A.D. 
In the second volume, it was proposed, the later h; tory of the 
Hoysalas should be included. In. the HII volume the Vijeyanagara 
period should be covered while the IV volume would deal with the 
Palaigars. In the V volume Hyder and Tippu aud others would 
be taken up. So onwards I prepared ihe plan. There was my friend 
Chendrasekhara Sastry who was asked to work upon the Ucysala 
Period, in the If volume, But unfortunately he passed away before 
he could finish hts work, Though he had done some substantial 
work, all that was lost. Another friend Sri N. Subba Rao was 
entrusted with the work on ihe Pulaigurs in the HI volume. Bat 
his work came to noihing at all. My own work, the I volume of the 
Sources of Karnataka History covering a period of about 1200 years 
was submitted to the Mysore University in 1928. Dr. Brajendrenath 
Seal went away at that time. Afterwards McAlpine, Metcalffe and 
many other Vice-chaucellors came and went. None of them had 
any interest in this work. Meanwhile í had to suffer this also that 
the manuscript was stolca by some interested persons. Ido not 
wish to spell their names. [ wrote the manuscript twice and it was 
stolen both times. When N.S. Subbarao became the V.C. he imme- 
diately sent word to me because he knew the work that I had done. 
He told me “Sastry, don't. be disheartened. You agaia write the 
Sources of Karnataka History and Iwill see that it is published.” 
Then I wrote the manuscript the third time as N. S. Sebbarao had 
asked me and submitted it to him. And it was pubtished by the 
University 12 years later. The University took iwelve years, imagin 
the first volume was released in 1949, Immediately after the book 
was published Sir Mirza Ismail the ther Dewan of Mysore wrote a 
letter of e ions to the University i 
sel on the tine work, R. C. Maie 
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historians in Tadia. Until then mach regard had not Loen paid to the 
heuristic method, the documentary method of the stady of original 
sources. Bat in my book I have used the sources of Greek, Latin, 
Sanskrit, Kannada, t, Marathi, Portugese aud other languages, 
connected with the Karnataka region, The Greek sources were 
edited with reference to the British Museum authorities, The Latin 
Sources were trauslated by me myself for the sake of satisfactory 
transiation. A knowledge of Sanskrit was essential for the study of 
Scaskrit sources, Literary records had to be investigated, ponderous 
volumes had to be digested and the essential historical materials 
had to be culled out. That immense labour took me nearly a year 
and then I wrote te book, When it was published it was hailed by 
one aad all. iwakar, Mohare Hanumantha Reo und such 
other Karnataka leaders and many All-India scholars sent letters 
of appreciation, Now I hear that the University proposes to print 
the second edition of the old first volume, But what about the 
Tl and Mi and further volumes ? 

Until all the sources are investigated and published thoroughly 
there can never bc a scientific history of Karnataka. Now Mysore is 
what J had predicted almost üfty years ago bas come about 

c entering upon rhe period of Karnataka. [t isnow 
that the University or the Government or some public body should 
take up the task of collecting all the sources first and then bring 
out the whole history of Karnataka in 10 or 12 volumes. 

S-AN.: What were the methods you adopted in collating the 
source material ? 

5.5.5.: In collating the sources I had first of all to go thoroughly 
into all the aspects of a work and then study it with a look at the 
political implications contained in the volume. For example, 
Sankatacharya’s works and Bhashyas are published every where and 
many mythological stories have grown up around him. But really 
what does history say? That is what is of importance to the histo. 
rian. (n the Brahmasutrabheshya and also in the Chhaadogyopanishad- 
“a there are certain political allusions. ‘These political allu- 
sions had to be taken out, and commented upon. Rajavarma, 
Purnavarma and others arc mentioned by Sankaracharya as if they 
were contcinporaiies. He says zdy amaalir, adt wate, qu: umar 
When you go from one county to another first comes the country 
of Balavarma, then comes the land of Jayasimha and thea comes the 
Kingdo : All tiesc kings were contemporaries and 

That is whet Sankara says. Also 
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Kingdom itself. Therefore, if you worship small deities you 
only proportionately small benefits, H you wish for big t £5 You 
must aim at bigger doities, and to gain the highest you must goto 
the highest. Such examples ore given in large numbers by Sankara. 
These we cannot dismiss as mere fables. They are contained as part 
of the Bhashya but no commentator of Sankara has raised this point, 
in the last two thousand years, But this has its historical interest 
for me. So in every work that T studied, whether in philosophy or 
logic or literary creation, I have always looked out for historical 
clues and references, 

S.A N.: Did you find any references to Karnataka and Kannada 
in Greek literature ? 

s. In my Sources of Karnataka History in the very beginning 
itself I have given an extract from what is called the Oxyriochus 
Papyri, a work of about the second century a.p. which was discovered 
in Egypt. In this work there are certain allusions to a certain 
Maalpe, ie., Malpi near Udipi and also to a king of the Karnataka 
country. There are some references to another nearby place called 
Soma Oomeshara probably Someshwara near Udipi. The farce 
deals with certain episodes in the life of a Greek woman who is 
shipwrecked on the coast of Udipi. Now the great question is what 
Were the Greck affinities to Karnataka in the second century A.D., 
the earliest reference we have in Greek literature about this part 
of our country ? 

S. A. N.: Manjeshwar Govind Pai has said that there are Kannada 
words in this Greek Drama, Do you agree with his opinion $ 

8.8.8.1 Govinda Pai was a great scholar, He is dead now and 
in courtesy Ido not wish to controvert him. But he has given his 
own opinion and his owa interpretation. I do not agree with it. 
What he has said on that does not agree with the Greek originals, 
From the British Museum I obtained the original manuscript and 
studied it. Tn my book I have given the Original exactly as it is- 
Some references might be there and local references might be inter- 
Preted and taken us authoritative, but that would be wrong. We 
cannot say that the Kannada of that period was like that. We have 
Bot stone inscriptions which prove that Kannada had become well- 
developed by the 4th century A.D. There is a vast difference bet- 
ween the so-called Kannada of the Oxyrinchus Pepyri and the 
Kannada of the stone insc ‘iptions, 

For the study of Histoty, Archaeology, Epigraphy, Numis- 
matics and other sources, along with literary evidences, must be 
taken, Take any period af Kamata? history. We have a lot of 
controversy ut B. d about Ramanujacharya and 
others, Now we have re face alt th irom ine 
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any other inscription, nobody can challenge if. The very first thing 
we have to face is that of miracles, Basaveswara, in a number of 
mythological stories created around him, is supposed to have worked 
many miracles, But what are the historical realities, I ask, Was 
he the contemporary of one Bijjala ? If so, who is that Bijjala ? 
There are many persons of the name Bijjala, Thore is a Surya 
Bijjala, 2 Sunga Bijjala and another Bijjaia in the inscriptions of 
that period. What is the earliest inscriptional reference to Basava * 
It is called the Arjunawada inscription, which I myseli edited for 
the first time in the fpigraphia Indica. In that inscription we find 
a descendent of Basava being given a gift of land by Krishna 
the Yadava Emperor, The date of that inscription js one century 
later than the date usually zssigacd to Basava. So Basava’s date 
has to be dragged down. The traditional date, therefore, cannot be 
accepted. I know by this I have raised a great controversy among 

Veerasaivas and also among ihe Jainas. I 
S pee raised another coniroversy among the Jainas about the 
Gommateswara image. When was the Stavanabelagola Gommata 
image raised ? When was it constructed and by whom? 

S.A. N: It is said that Chavundaraya had it done, 

S.S.S: The inscription there says wrtiedorobe PAAR: ! [ask 
de do t i 

a mozo eow: jn Marathi. , 

i A silt dae ia Tamil also. What did he actually do ? Did 
he actually get the whole image sculpted in the round and get it 
erected and establish it ? But the Jaina tradition says that the image 
existed long before Chavundaraya. Tt is said that Sri Rama came 
there and drew the image of Gomateshwara with his arrow, this 
being onc traditional story told there, in Ssaranabelegola. All the 
traditions there say that the Gommata image existed there long 
before Chayundaraya. Chavundaraya’s date we know very well, 
because he was the contemporary of the Ganga king Rachamalla ; he 
has written Chavundaraya Purana, Trishashthi Purana and many 
Kannada and Sanskrit verses. I have mentioned all these in my 
Sources. It is of interest that there is an inscription at Hanasoge, 
Chikkakanasoge, in which there is a record of about 910 a.p. in fte 
lime of the Ganga King Yerega. This says $3 3ütso worisoesgro ! 
mzséiuiro Aasa tides, What is the permanent Teertha? The Gom- 
matadeva, that must be the Gommata image itself, Jangama Teertha 
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S. ^. N: You mentioned Ramanujacharys,,.. 
5. $. 8: So also about Ramanujacha Tya, many stories are told. 
The usval story is that he came to Mysore and conv ‘ted a Jaina 
King called Bittiga or Bitlideva, who became known as Vishnuvar- 
dhana. There is only a literary tradition about this and many 
mythological stories have been constructed and even novels written 
nowadays, But what do the inscriptions show ° They show that he 
Was neither a Jaina nor a Stivaishnava: on the other hand he was a 
follower even unto his last days of the old ancestral. Vedic religion 
but he was widely tolerant. He has given about 60%; of the grants to 
Siva temples, and Only 205; to Vaishnava temples. He has given 
š to Jaina temples also. 17 he had been converted to Vaishnavism 
j have accepted prasadam froma Jaina 
in Halebid, the Parsvanatha Basti, 
me with the prasadam he accepted it devoutly 
and ashis son was born at the same time he called him Vijaya 
Parsvanutha. Thus he was follower of not only Saivism, but also of 
Vaishnavism and Jainism. In faet his wife Santala, about whom 
many stories and very many novels have been told and Written, was 
like him a follower of (FO, soy Chatussamaya—i.e,, of Saivism, 
Vaishnavism, Jainism and Buddhism, All these four tenets existed 
in those days, and she has given gifts and donated equally to ail the 
four denominational temples. Naturally she ended her days only ia 
Sivasanga, Whyt Sivaganga was a famous piace of Saiva worship, 
It was also a Jaina centre and people have ignored this aspect of it, 
Many stories are told that she fell down the Sides of a crag on the 
hills and committed suicide, Suicide is the most heinous of all 
crimes and Santala could Not have done it. She fell and threw 
herself into the Patalaganga in Sivaganga. Jainas have what is 
culled Sallekhanavrata which is quite different ftom suicide. At the 
time of famine or great disease, life is almost hopeless. Then these 
People take an oath, a vow of not ta “Ing any food at all They 
gradually give up solid food and then liquid food and ñnally starve 
themselves, so to say. That is Sollekhanaveata which is eatirely 
dierent in its very concept from suicide. 
Naturally my conclusions have been attacked by many people, 
but I am not unduly worried about it, The historian must be like 
a judge. The judge Stiting in the court hears both the appeliant 
and the respondent and based on the evidence they submit delivers 
his judgement after mature consideration, taking in all the evidence 
impart The historian is also like the judge. Truth is more 
sacred to him than all the ad canta ; 
rly mast L 
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source. I had to struggle with a tatae r Ter ee 
! y rec ud a vast range of inscriptions. 2 hese a 
2n cuu iedeen to my Sources of Karnataka Bion. š 
: Do you ne: think that controversy is conducive ten h: 
development of v controversy in interpretation ? i 
s-s: Yes. Interpretations are necessary absolutely, but pim 
mmay. Interret MAES a Ke pleases and who is te put a check 
to this? Who is to find out wh a run SES HR 
v? Itis on the basis only of the ma al ev ç a 
pacc this has to bc donc. Let everybody tes land 
scek for himself who and what is right and what vi MIC PME 
the attitude the historian must adopt, impartiality an 2 
only to material truth. Thea only historical truth can s " Pani 
“An example is the Aryan problem in Indian history a pix 
alot of propaganda has pen rong. id kie DAE ni 
parties. Some have pleaded for puis i, E BI aid 
this at the time of the National Crisis in Eng and, EASA 
was attacking England. When the national RA het 
daager, Churchill wanted to boost up Be xen du ig y ud 
i ejudiced history. On the the other side Hitl er, Goeri 
‘Goubiels were propagating ain enn rael ihe A UT a 
ecial aud i use right to rule ov t ra 
Me Le sma low they distorted history. Similarly many 
people have yery many different definitions Rr uae 
S.A. N.: Napoleon said that history is the onl y p. i aion z a 
$ True, N.poleon said that history is Tasta ane 
is a history of philosophy as also a Philosophy of pats, : Bu 
sophy of history is essential for a historian. Hehe a ig m. 
world outlook must be developed by the true historian. aa s 
comes only at a later stage of ansa enn ee 
er discipline of heuristics ox the study ol d 8. 
foren “ahi bes written 12 volumes on tié study of mron A 
all history to be a drama between patures challenge » mm. 
response. This is after a!la partial view of history, te ye 
German Scholar wrote on the ‘Decline of the West in 1914. in 
volumes on the Decline of _ st ieee pe ebd a EE 
r remarks on Indian culture whiz 
s: Pudet World refuted or had the courage, to Pe UM 
I took objection to that and in the ‘New Fre a journa i 
from Madras, I wrote critically on Speugler’s views on Indian c 
many 
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gandists. The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay has published a 
series of volumes on Indian History. The frst volume deals with 
the Vedic Age, K. M. Munshi who was rather well-known to me 
requested me to write on the Aryans. I wrote on the problem of the 
Aryans making a study of all the possible evidence, archaeological, 
literary, astronomical and other sources and showed that the 
western theory that Aryans came from outside into India is substan- 
tially taseless, We have. on the other hand, enough proof and can 
argue that the Aryan migration was the other way round—from 
India to other countries, And I feel that the Aryan problem, there- 
fore, is quite a strange thing. 

S. A. N.: Bala Gangadhar Tilak speaks of the North Poleasthe 
home of the Aryans, s 

S.S.S.: Tilak was so terribly disgusted wiih the western 
theories that he said “I will derive the Aryans from the North 
Pole" in sheer exasperation, But in the process he distorted some 
Vedic passages and said that there are mentioned long nig and 
long days, which are possible only in the Polar region and so on. 
That is not critical history bui only violent reaction. We have to 
give up all such romantic notions. 

My theory is that the Aryans were natives of India. Brabhmavarta 
and — Brahmarshidesa (aanas—amiizn) is the country's 
sacred land situate between the Ganga and the Yamuna, It is the 
land of the Rishis who conceived the Vedas. From their habitation 
they then migrated westwards. Even now we have got certain verses 
which keep that memory, We begin the atieirat Teertha- 
stotras with cga 4a xq mad cp gar’? and so on. 

We repeat it everyday. We reckon the land from the Ganga and the 
Yamuna and go westwards, That shows the direction of the Aryan 

migration towards the west. I put forward all this and other proofs 

and rejected ihe theory of the foreign origin of the Aryans,the so- 
called Aryan invasion and the supposed superiority of the Aryans. As 

a reaction and a corollary to the theory of superiority of the Aryans, 

there arose the Dravidian theory. The Dravidians began to assert 

their own superiority and claimed that Harappa and Mohenjodaro 

is Dravidian civilization. Harappa and Mohenjodaro of 3,000 R.c., 

is supposed to be Tamiliaa civilization! ff you cannot grant that, 

at least it is Dravidian or Pre-Dravidian or Proto-Dravidian and so 
on goes on the bargain But [ say to them that th 

the commonsense point of vicw. Tamil fitevature is ebout 2,000 

years old. In the 2nd aud 3rd century Aw 1 Ligrare flouris- 

hed. You peuple wait to jump froi tue züd and 3rd century A.D., to 
the 300€ $ 
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s.s.s.: Even that is disputed. The date of composition of the 
4, dohapplyam and other works are also under dispute. I am 
only the historian’s point of view. The Silappadikaram, h 
Mani mekhalai and all Sangam classical works have been aen 
assigned to the 2nd and 3rd centuty A.D. Even if we go bac pd 
and 3rd century RC., Still ¢ more than 2000 yan Bsp: How 
do you propose to fill it up? That is the difficulty o Pu hi n A 
Tt is an absolute blank and therefore the Dravidian Hery ub 
absurd as the so-called *Aryan Migration from outside" theory 
the western scholars. ; 

Our Aryan theory is quite differen! 
been advocated in our Puranas and Itihasas. Our [t s 
Mahabharata and the Puranas preserve our genuine eio 
tradition. We cannot dismiss the Puranas as mere myths, an A an 
and legends. They have a consistency higher than mers ee 
consistency, we may say. The very word, -Hihasa EA mar 
things really csisted like that in ancient times. 08 Bet i a 
neh, really, ex- «35, existed. That is the derivation and the Ds nd 
ofthe word. And similarly vies the Xe Pre Aa rasie 

Pura navam iva—that is what is old ha . 
‘The old tradition is renewed again and again That is the philosophy 
cordi Hindu belie: KONK 

Bp = Teh said that we Indians have no historical ang 
because we convert every story into myth What is your comme 

this? 
É Rem Even Hitler has become a myth. In NER 
Ganéhiji has become a myth. That is bap (n iie ee 
tendency to exaggerate things out of proportion. isis n 

k all mankind. 4 

pim See Victor Hugo being worshipped as a God in 
3 n 
cres therefore the historian's duty is to e 
what the rea! historica! facts are and then reject all suc a af 
These are so many about people like Ramanuja, Maii gs mes 
and many problems are created by these. I have re uted al t 4 
Whether people believing in these myths become angry or mu à 
matter of indifference to me because T have nothing to gain B pa 
except historical avtienticity. yhether it is Ramanuja or Sanka 
ot Basava, J insist upon historic: d truth first. 

In my ‘Bharatiya Samskrit 
aiversiny 10 years 
lo refuse all 
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they were natives ond residems of this conniry—ramely of the 
Harappa, Mehenjadaro and other sites which have be d 
upto Gauhati having a chsen'ithie civilization. This c acolithic 
civilization or Indus civilizat ion extended down to Lothal on the 
Narmada, But velow that we have no archaeclogiezi evideace of the 
existence and spread of this civilization. Yei some Dravidians 
claim that it is Dravidian civi ization. About such myihs aad 
legends I have written Strongly aad rejected them. [ have Biven a 
chronological account of the development of Ind i 
stressing various stazes and authentically, authoritatively pointing out 
on the basis of real evidence what the satient features are of Iudas 
civilization, of Hindu culture or Aryan culture as we can cull it, 

We historians are noi afraid of propaganda of the interested 
parties or the fashions that go about. We must base our ideas on the 
hard facts of recorded history. In the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan series 
on Indian History in volume í and iñ volumes $, 9 and 10 also 
1 have written articles on Aryan civilization, on Kannada Literature 
and on the History of Karnataka, Some volumes have be ! pub- 
lished and the later volumes have not yet been released, Meanwhile 
Sri K, M. Munshi passed away and now Ido not know when the other 
volumes will be pudtished—the will take their own time for it. 

In these urti: and others, in my study of history [ have 
always kept up a disinterested outlook, J am not interested in doing 
Propaganda on one side or the Opposite side. I examine all the 
evidence that will be posited on either side and then alone have T 
given my judgement. [n many instances they may offend popular 
notions. But I need not care for that, Only truth is sacred and we 
must always stick to it, 

S. A. N.: Do you feel nowdays that there isa lot of parading 
and propaganda’... 

S.S.8.: History has been used for propagande not only now but 
in ancient times also to bamboozle the Ordinary people and also for 
the selfish purpose of boosting the interests of some particular class ur 
group. Karl Marx, for example, said that all history isthe his ory of 
materialism. He wanted to boost communism—The Nazis wanted 
io establish by propaganda Aryan superiorky; so also Mussolini 
wanted his Fascism to prevail in the world. All these used history 
for propaganda. So also have capitalism and many other isms in the 
world. But the truc conception of history cannot be reached by 
these people as truth is the most exacting mi 
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wi historical 





scientious historian must always safeguard his owe 
conscience, 
.N: The Goverameat of 
Jian History rewritten. 
MCA history of India or any country is rewritten on 
dictates of ë Governmurz, thon it will suffer the same fate, with 
pings of the writings of the courtflaticrers of ancient 
In ancient days pocts and others in the courts used to parer 
their kings and represent them as Indra, Chandra, Mahendra (ses, 
Z, stc Z) ete. [f a Government sponsors a study of history, they 
eb nplete liberty to the historian tO speak out even 
unpleasant truths. However unpalatable jt might be truth eee 
sufeguarded, Then alone can we have a scientific history of dias 
Unfortunately even Munshi’s Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Vo sues 
suffer from this fate of prejudice, Though I am also rs i los 
it, I must say this. When they came to deal with the plan for un 
ing on the Indiaa Mutiny of the 19th century and Te ance D 3 
ment of the 20th century in the 12th and 13th Mm rn ms 
a complete difference of opinion. R.C. Majumdar sai l rn n 
Indian Mutiny was nola national movement, but only a mi li ary 
revolt, Munshi, on the other hand insisted that it had to be intere 
preted as a national movement. So the editor ial scholars d 
two camps and each person wrote in his own way the history B the 
British period, the subsequent Indian Mutiny and so on. Wen 
been seeing this happening again and again, and there is PAIS 
new in this. Therefore we must bc always on our guard an | the 
historical conscience must be safeguarded at any cost, To the histo 
ia is most sacred. . 
Pug From this poiat of view history is also a very exacting 
a sa Yes, Similarly scicnce is also an exacting mistress. Did 
not Sir C. V. Raman, aud other scientists show how strict they ie 
in their self-discipline, How much of self-control and discipline they 
exercised. ‘Ihey worked on science constructively and analytically 
vi rest discipline. 
eis a ne you not advocate the same discipliae to the hislo- 
tian? 
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: True historical discipline is what is called heuristics, 
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what the French uud other author 
and others were all 





have to sty. Bussey, Duplei 
eat men from the French point of view, Cl 
and other men were equally great men according to the British 
We, in India, have to reconstruct our own history and judge those 
people on the basis of what they did to our country. That is the 
matter of grester importance to us. Therefore we have to be and 
must be meticulously impartial in the study of all these documents 
—whatever the source may be. For this a proper knowledge of 
languages is absolutely necessary, And this needs a lot of discipline. 

S.A. N; Do you not think that literature isa good source of 











: Of course, Among the basic sources of history are the 
archacological evidences, monuments, inscriptions, epigraphic evi- 
dences, numismatic proof and also literary sources. These literary 
sources must be evaluated critically and properly, because some poets 
and court flatterers exaggerate the achievements of their own 
masters, For exemple we may take Tamil history and Tamil and 
Karnataka. historical relations. In Tamil history they make much of. 
Rajaraja Chola, Rajendra Chola and others—how they again and 
agzin invaded the Kannada country, They represent the Kannada 
people as very weak and cowardly, sheeplike and so on all that 
contemptuously. But what does Kannada literary evidence say? 
Runna in the riso; und eazeggore (Gadayuddha and Ajitha- 
nathapurana), and many others in Kannada verses refer to Chola 
invasions, ¢.g., Jayasimha II the Chalukyan Emperor defeated the 
Cholas who had occupied the Chalukyan territory and drove them 
beyond the Cavvery river. So also Vishnuvardhana from Haleb. 
came down and captured Talked which was in the possession of the 
Cholas. For these and such other facts Tami] historians do not give 
any importance at all. This is very unbalanced and a very unscientific 
view, 

` S.N. What are your views on the Indus Valley Script ? Some 
Finnish and Russian scholars say it is Dravidian. 

s.s.s: In 1930 itself Í wrote certain articles putting forward 
my theory that the Indus Valley Civilization and Harappa and 
Mohenjadaro culture were entirely Aryan. Many scholars then 
were saying that indus civilization is Indo-Sumerian—They called 
it Indo-Sumcrian as if Sumerian had any influence or relation to 
it at all! Later on they detracted from this staten 
was found to have no connection with the Indus ci 
they thought of the ancient Egyptian civiliz 
they had a script and also a language. So lhev tried to cunncet the 
Tndus civilization with ancient Egypt. Even the Rgveda was said to 
be an ancient Feyotian document! Bet even this was found base 
Jess and was brushed aside. And then the Dravidian theory came up. 
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Even in 1924 one Chatterjea put forward the theory that the 
Mareppa culture was Dravidian. Later on it was iaken up by Father 
Heira of Bombay who stated his own interpretation of the Indus 
Valley script. He took up the symbol of the fish (Meena) &oz—and 
from there ke assumed the existence of a nationality called Meena- 
var, Seas. Similarly he had Billevar 2yssoe and so on His interpre- 
tation of Tamil was quite different from that of the Finnish scholars. 
Asco Parcola, Simo Parcola and Constantine and other Finnish 
scholars about 5 or 6 years ago put forward znother theory that the 
Indus Script is only Dravidian aod probably Tamil. Their interpre- 
tation however came into conflict with the Russian theory. In 
Russia, in the Leningrad Museum, Vonogrodov an eminent oriental 
scholar and his team of colleagues worked on a different version of 
the Dravidian theory. Both the Finnish and the Russian scholars 
used computers. But they differed in their opinions. So sven in the 
Dravidian theory there is no unanimity, and there are several 
variations. As L said, these theories are busciess. Chronologically 
2nd century A.D. Tami! cannot be suddenly taken back to 3000 
B.C. without any intervening connection, This is really doing 
violence to the historical concience and chronology. Chronology 
should be the skeleton of history upon which should be built np 
blood and flesh and Lfe put in, 1 have used chronology also in my 

theory. 

My theory is that Indus Valley Civilization is Aryan. If so, 
thon rises the question—what js the date of the Vedas, because the 
Aryans are intimately connected with the Vedas, Regarding the 
date of the Vedas also there are various theories, Westerner's 
theories are not usually acknowledged or generally accepted as 
correct. Even the most ardent of the Western scholars state that 
the Vedas were bogun somewhere near about 1500 B.C., and finished 
by about 1200 s.c., According to them the Vast Vedic Literature 
was all composed in a period of 200 or 300 years ! It is really absurd 
to say this! But that theory has been put forth by Maxmuller, 
Keith and other Western scholars who are ardent orientalists, 1f 
this date is not correct, how can we take it back even to 3000 m. 
is a simple question. There are chronological references, 
also astronomical references in the Rgveda, which take it back te 
beyond 3000 s.c. I have pointed out these also in my books and 





























; You have put jt as 10,009 B.c., or so in your work. 
Apart from chronological evidence, there is also 
rcc. They, te Western scholars and some Indian 
say thai the Atyansdid iat know sea travel at ali. 
ans, they claim. were expert seafarers and so on. But 
da itself there are pussages which refer to ships with a 
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hundred oars dst, 224, ete. This proves that th 
nitely knew seatravel and they migrated from India across the 
—the Arabian Sea to Egypt and Sameru. Waat was tae purpose of 
this Aryan migration ?—It was cultural, not commercial. They 
wanted to make the entire world Aryan—‘@3q az ana’ they seid. 
This is not like the Nazi conception of Aryan domination, but the 
real Vedic conception of Aryan in culture. Therefore I have claimed 
that this civilization is Aryan. 

Then the question is what kind of Aryan and what period of 
the Vedic times? So Lexamincl the whole theory with reference 
to the script. Cun it have something to do with the Rgvoda? 
Rgveda consists of Anushtup, Trishtup, Jagathee (58:8355, Saye", 
and such metres, There each verse must have 18 or 15 sy!lab- 
‘he Indus script has only 3 or 4 syllables. Even the longest of 
the Indus sztipt has only $ syllables. So the Rgveda is excluded. 
In fact I have with me a lot of notes prepared by me on all these 
aspects! 

Then can it be Yajurveda ? Yajurveda is « prose work. Each 
sentence runs to a full page. So it cannot be Yajurveda. Can it be 
Samaveda (std) may the third Veda ? But Samaveda is only 
Rgveda made to chant and adapted to singing. Here in the Indus 
script there are no diacritical marks to indicate gre «agm, 
gafta (WS, “soy, 403) Udatia, Anudatta, Swaritha 
which are essential to Sama singing. Fvcluding all these three 
Vedas, Rgveda, Yajurveda and Samaveda, what remains is only the 
fourth Veda—Atharvaveda (8737318) spia alone remains. 

Atharvaveda is called the Brahmavela mg %7,% The 
Ravedic priest is called the gq Hotru tats, the Yajurvedic priest 
is called the Adhwaryu wwpg *5»r, and the Samavedic priest 
iscalled the agmg Udgaatru evo» 3. Each one of them has got 
his own special and separate function in the Yajna. The Brahma 
aw $% or the Atharva Vedic pricst is the superiatendent of 
all the priests and it is his business to see that cach performs his 
work assigned to him properly, The Atharvaveda is the Brahma- 
veda. It contains Charms, Magic spells, Black Magic, White Magic 
and so on for prosperity. But it also contains high philosophical 
stanzas, Atharvaveda is perhaps the oldest of the Vedas, but it was 
compiled later than the other Vedas. That is al! the difference. So 
I have said that the Indus Valley civilization is that of the period of 
the Atharvaveda. These seals contain the charms and the spelis 
of the Atharvaveda. They are like amulets, Even today amulets 
with tactrio saells from the Atharvaveda aze worn. So the clue to 
us Script has to be fouad in the Atharvave: ich 
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So taking all possibilities I have arrived at the conclusion that 
the Indus valley civilization is Aryan, the Atharveveda is the oldest 
of the Vedas compiled at the last, Indus civilization represents 
the later phase of Aryen civilization and not the earliest. They 
say thet the Aryans came lo India only in 1200 s.c. But even in 
3000 m.c., it was already late. We begin our Sthihasa from the 
Purana—Mahabaaratha in 3100 k.c. That is the date of the Maha- 
bharetha (Kurukshetra) war and of the beginning of Kaliyuga. 

S. A. N: What is your advice to young research scholars ? 

s.s.s: I can conclude by saying that my whole life has been 
devoted to the study of truth, historical truth. I have published 
about 400 research papers on aM aspects of Indian history and 
Indian culture. As far as human judgement goes, Ican say that I 
have tried to establish certain facts, Whether in course of time 
they will be challenged or not i$ a matter of little or no concern for 
me. Therefore my conscience is clear. My conscience has approved 
only of historical facts as E find them NOW. New evidence might 
come up and might upset my conclusions, but that will remain to 
be in the future. What evidence f have collected must be refuted first 
and then only new conclusions can be established. Therefore I 
have been saying to everyone that tie historian must have truth as 
the only guide. So Study, Study and more Study is the best way for 
research and Truth must be stuck to at any cost, 

Gandhiji made experiments with Truth. Lam not making any 
experiment with truth because truth is too high a thing and Eam 
too small. 43,0 22,8 wxodo—of these $$» qup Satyam is the first 
cardinal principle. si ^ Joanam is the second cardinal principle 
and last comes aay exe. Ananda is not a matter of much impor- 
lance to me. To me 32,5 Satyam is primary ! 

That is also symbolised in our mythologies. Krishna danced 
upon Kalinga Serpent. What is the symbolic meaning of this dance? 
Shankaracharya says, ng «f mèma ggg and so on. 
Kalindi is Yamuna river and there is Keliya serpent veotaixar_—_ 
This is the stream of history, He represents history with a thou- 
sand heads —full of poison. These heads shed poison and oly a divine 
creature like Krishna cou'd tramp‘e upon each head and make it 
harmless. So also Truth can do with the thousand heads of myths, 

miracles and fables and conquer them. That is the real philosophy 
of history in my view. 

So to the histurian and to the research scholar Truth—Study 
and Truth should be the guides. 

z.A N: Thank you. Dr. Sastry, for all the trouble you have 


taken, 
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Dr. Srikantha Sastri 
as a Historian 
B. SHEIK ALI 


Dr, Srikantha Sastry ranks among those very few renowned scholars 

of our country who have studied history all their life, and who 
believe in history as saints believe in God. It is their firm convic- 
tion that without adequate knowledge of history men and soc ety 
would simply be lost on the unchartered sca of time. He believes 
that history is not the special preserve of professional historians, 
but the bread and salt of every single person with an active 
will. It isa stir, a force and a vibration of life in the reflective spirit 
which formulates clear and definite principles about the course of 
human progress. Few scholars of our country have viewed history 
in this light and it is a matter of pride that, Dr. Srikantha has built 
his entire structure of historical studies which are Very extensive 
indeed in their scope, very exhaustive in treatment and profound in 
depth. There has been a radical change in recent years us to the 
proper approach to history and quite revotutionary in thought is 
Dr. Sastri who feels that the function of history is neither to 
love the past, nor to disregard the past, but to master the past with 
a view to making it the key in understanding the present. 

Dr. Sastri applied these canons to his most favourite field of 
historical research namely Karnataka History. In the scientific 
study of the history of this region, he forms a vital link with other 
great pioneers such as Fleet, Elliot, Rice, Bhandarkar and Nara- 
simhachar who revealed how much Karnataka has contributed to 
the main stream of Indian culture. In a way Dr. Sastri surpassed 
them al! as he did not confine himself to a narrow field of speciali- 
sation, but touched almost every throbbing vein of Karnataka life, 
iis atts and letters, philosophy and religion, history and culture, 
administration and politics, society and way of life and so on. The 
contribution of the carlier scholars had been the collection, 
elucidation and edition of the numerous lithic records, but no oac 
had attempted a systematic study of literary sources, excepting 
perhaps Narasimhachar, and their full utilization ia order to recon- 
struct the rick her 
Sonrees of Key 
videly scatte: 
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DR. SRIKANTHA S 
Sanskrit, Greek, Chinese, Persian and Marathi tunguages. He 
arranged them all in chronological order, so that scholars interested 
in the sudy of Karuataka history and culture may easily dip into 
this veritable mine of information. f 
Collection of the material and its proper elscidation and edi- 
tion happen to be only one of the numcrous achievements or Dr. 
Sastri. His anit of study in history is community or society or 
people and not individual or lithic records or literary sources. 
Society is the utom which constitutes the structure of history and 
this society will have limitless activity in several walks of life in 
case it wants to make progress. Dr. Sastri has examined in depth 
all such activities and more so of man's mind, man’s intelligence 
and man’s knowledge of his growth into orderly society or culture 
as relating to India in general and Karnataka in particular. This is 
the sum and substance of his most valuable contribution on Proto- 
Indic Religion. Yt is certainly a difficult field to deal with and none 
other than a great scholar with fuilness of knowledge and profound. 
ity of thought cou'd venture into it, Although Comte had cried 
from the house top that the evolution of intellectual life was the 
basic of history and that the deeds of great statesmen and emperors, 
warriors and generals would touch only the fringe of history, we 
paid no need to his cry and did not realise that society was more 
important and more fundamental than the state. Toyubec drew our 
‘attention to the fact that really great periods of man are not those 
about which we read so much in history, as the rise and fall of 
great empires or even the xecomplishment of great architecture 
or sculpture. On the other hand, history achieves greatness when 
depression and disintegration occur, waich give rise to the mu 
religions that satisfy the real need of maa. Prince Siddhart a 
became the Buddha when he left his hearth and home, wife and 
child, pomp and pleasure and retired to a jungle. Islam x 
product of a society that had fallen to the Stage of an unprecedented 
ignorance and folly. To Toynbee great periods of man would not be 
when empires were built, but when great religions like Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Isam and Christianity rose and spread. Only in these 
periods, man begins to think of his relationship with the outside 
world, the whole universe, nature and fellowmen. Man SHUT 
aware of himself and the search for purpose will start. The meaning 
of life is sought, and at some stage, he begins to ask whether he is 
unravelling his purpose through history. At this stage, history 
really contributes to the promotion of human understanding. 
fr is in this conicxi that Dr. Sastri’s important study on Pale 
Indic Religion is to be examined. Ho has dived deep into all ae 
ecological data, tae vedic texis sad the Purouas to reco Rd 
ramilizstion of Indic Relisios. Religion is actually a point at which 
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the adherents are in touch 1 Lhe infinitude of the Divine through 
the intermediary ofan accumulating tradition. Perhaps no oi 
religion is as rich in this accumulation of tradition as Hinduism 
and Dr. Sastri has made a thorough analysis of these traditions, 
each of which is so full of significance. The composition of society, 
the observance of religions, medical, astrological and magical rites, 
the various postures of the figurines, the role of the different classes 
of citizens, such as guardians, merchants, artisans, farmers, fisher 
folk, sailors, leather makers and the entire gamut of socio-ec: 
mic Structure are treated in their correct perspective on the ba: 
of the original records. [n other words, in this work, he has made 
a serious effort to understand the essence and soul of history w! 
lies in analysing fully the character of both great and small men 
involved in the drama, their motives, successes and failures. There 
has been too much emphasis unti! now on important cvents, 
leaving small issues completely unattended. When history is being 
written, we axe invited to look at it as a painting hung ina gallery 
without being too curious about what might have happened in thc 
studio they came from. Many of the side issues are complete'y ruled 
out, because great events and personalities lay very heavy on our 
heads. The story begins to be organic, only when we plough through 
the smaller people and simple folk. Dr. Sastri has attempted io 
reconstruct the inner life of this strata of society, its economie, 
social and cultural development and the growth of ideas which are 
more congenial in promoting harmony in the vedic period than the 
study of higher ups in the governmeat and their military and 
political problems, He does noi believe in the dictum that history 
is mere past politics. Polybius and Thucydides in the ancient period 
and Green, Freeman and Seeley in the modern period think that 
the use of studying history was instruction in the art of politics, 
but De, Sastri does not subscribe to this view. On the other hand, 
he thinks that the modern man with his modernisation and indu- 
Strialisation would not be able to achieve his destiny unless he gains 
an awareness of himself. History is not only the conserving, the 
remembering and the understanding of what has happened, but 
also the completing of what had happened. Since in man history is 
consciously lived, the completing of what has happencd is also the 
attempt to carry it to what he calls perfection. Men of less incisive 
outlook of history would not scc a pattern of absorbing interest 
in the petty details of Vedic and Puranic literature. but Dr. Sastri 
would perceive ia then ihe development of a complex soot ty which 
enables us to see the foil of centuries and the work of the multi 

tudes of human beings trying to pass on to us a better life than 
they found it. History to him is tae science of man in time, a study 
of change iu humanity aud u method of expiaiaing the present with 
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reference to the past. This is what he has attempted to do in his 
very scholarly papers ou “Tunisie Hieroglyphics." | Hore he says that 
Proto-Indic Religion had vital links with the Atharvan phase of the 
Vedic religion, Without going into the details of his researches it 
can safely be asserted that the present ean never be understood 
without a clear and periect understanding of the past. 

In 1929 Dr. Sastri wrote a paper on Oswald Spengler's views 
on Indian Culture. Spengiey of Germany is sspposed to be one of 
the greatest thinkers of the. twentieth century on the science of 
culture. He examined history in the light of eternity and not in 
terms of a man’s life or even ofa nation’s life. He dealt witha 
profound subject called “Culture” which is defined as that complex 
whole which includes Knowledge, belief, art, morals, custom and 
any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of 
the society. He madea revolutionary impact on modern thought 
by his cyclical theory, which covered the behaviour of man from 
the dawn of history to the present day, According to him all great 
cultures go tàrovgh the appointed course of youth, maturity and 
decline and each culture has its own form, idea, passion, life and 
death. It produce its own civilization, which is the last inevitable 
stage of its existence, chasacierised by decline, decay and disinte- 
gration. This is true of all cultures including Indian culture, If 
this theory were to he accepted in its entirety, Indian culture would 
no longer be a living force, it would be a thing of the past which was 
either dead or in the process of dying. No one had challenged this 
view so far as Indian culture was concerned until Dr. Sastri wrote 
a brilliant article in New Era in 1929. Dr. Sastri vehemently upheld 
the view that Indian culture was the dynamic energy which had 
never ceased to generate al any period of time the same dynamism 
though in more or less degree of intensity. At all stages of existence, 
India has beca able to produce either e beautiful picce of art ii 
stone or paint a thrilling picture on canvass or build an exciting 
system of philosophy that explains the ultimate reality or cosmic 
consciousness. It is irue that the galaxy of brilliant stars in philo- 
sophy, science, literature art and painting, which India produced 
all belong to the ancieat period prior to $200 A.D., Great names 
in philosophy such as Asvaghosha, Vatsayayana, Sankara, Rama- 
nuja all belong to the period prier to 1290 A.D, Great scientists 
such a: mhagupta, Sridhara and Bhaskara ; great 
philogists such as Panini, Patanj.li. Bhastrihari and Vamana; great 
natists like Vishakhadatta, Bhasa, Kalidasa, Bhevabhuts, all are 
neentrated jn zn ier d. B dae mean that the 
y rena. 
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was a poet of democracy; like Robert Bi 
dictum “man is a man for all that". Alama Prabhu 
Sivayogi, Akka Mahadevi, Purandaradasa, Kanakadasa and a host 
of others were alt “God-intoxicated” souls, whose purity of heart 
sincerity of soul, abundantment of formalities and equatity for all; 
brought about a radical change in Karnataka. Likewise the Mu, H 
period in the north witnessed both a harmonisation and a revival 
in religion. Several literary, philosophical, legal and theological 
Works were written during this period. The Mughals erected build- 
ings of Supreme beauty such as the Red Fort, Moti Masjid and 
the Taj Mahal. Even in modern period, men like Tagore, Arvind 
Ghosh and Ganghiji are brilliant luminaries whose lustre would 
illumine the world can making india still a centre of living 
culture, Therefore Spengter’s Theory Is completely exploded, thanks 
to Dr, Sastri who had the courage and conviction to raise his loncly 
Voice against such a mighty mind of the Western world, 

Coming to the treatment of history at Dr. Sastri’s hand, we are 
happy to observe that he did not reduce history to rhetoric by 
the use of picturesque detai's in the narration of details. His pur- 
Pose is not to enhance the effect, but to explain the phenomena. 
Ifhistory is regarded as an art, accuracy will be lost and history 
would become 8 branch of literature. History should haveas its besis 
the Strictest objectivity and dedication to truth, Truth and objecti- 
vily could be achieved by two ways, Érst, through a negative 
approach to eradicate errors, half truths and exaggerations which 
result from an insufficient acquaintance with facts, a prejudiced 
outlook or intense nationalism, Secondly, through a positive 
approach to repair omission, to seintegrate events or personalities 
into general framework of history. Judged by these two points of 
negative and ‘positive approach, Dr. Sasizi can easily be rated as a 
scientific historian, the fundamental basis of whose writings is 
characterised by historical objectivity end truth. 

Dr. Sastri luckily chose a field of study which was relatively 
free irom possible historical prejudices. Ovr ancient history is not 
subject to those controversies which rock the head of ovr medieval 
and modern historians becavse our earlier history dees not suffer 
from national, Patriotic, racial or linguistic prejudices. National 
and patriotic prejudices could become a grave danger cspecislly 
when purely for political purposes we glorify a particular period cx 
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having constructed iron beds into which they forced living victims. 
But Dr. Sastri never suffers from any such inhibition, His ming is 
tree, his data is his guide and truth is his destiny. Historical wri. 
ting is not an easy task. Its path is strewn with rough pebbles and 
prickly thorns which none but the most determined, patiest and the 
painstaking pilgrims could cross. Any man could make history, 
but only great meu can write history. [t took only a few moments 
to finish Socrates, Je: Gandhiji and Kennedy, but it would take 
very long time and better brains to analyse the motives behind 
those measurcs. 

A question could weil be asked at this stage whether Dr, Sastri 
is completely free from a philosophy of his own so far as history is 
concemed. Although he agrees with Rauke that one should not 
inflict one's own views on readers but allow them to draw their own 
conclusions, there is a limit to the observance of this principle, 
and no onc could possibly escape from some sort of philosophy of 
his own. Good history is not merely addition of details, intetpre- 
tation of facts, and explanation of processes and conditions, but 
also philosophiziag the ideas so that we may get at (he essence and 
spirit of history by pressing the facts to yield historical juice, 
Turgot and Condorcet developed the idea of progress, a conception 
which heralded the dawn of true history bringing unity and synthe. 
sis to history, Likewise several other profound thinkers have edvan- 
ced their own theories, such as Idealism by Hegel, Positiv ism by 
Comte, Unity of Spirit by Croce, Cyclical view by Spengler, 
Challenge and Response by Toynbee and Configuration o[ cultures 
by Kroeber, Dr. Sastri has not hit the world with any such well- 
defined system of philosophy, but one cannot help but perceive pros 
found phitosophical trends in his writings. He sabsoribes 10 the 
idea of progress which promotes the conception of the unity of 
history. He has looked beyond government to people, beyond laws 
to traditions and beyond religion to folklore and the arts, He has 
touched every intellectual, moral, material and emotional aspect of 
Indian life and society. He has come to the firm conclusion that our 
ancient past offcrs a set pattern, a set design or a style, the basis of 
which was moral oy spiritual force. The driving energy of all 
actions in this cocntry was the inner urge to know the higher 
reality. Maa was always in contac! with nature, the highest as well 
as the lowest mar ation of which prompted him ceery time to 
reflect beyond the apparent occurrences, to the dominant fictors 
behind those happenings, India produced a set of pateras that 
Prompled man to convert polentia: ability into crealre energy 
taal results in ihe esderiy producuuvily oi ligh class philosopiy, 
sculpture, literature and mus This vicw presupposes That every 
alp has joats which in tum have antecedenst 
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and that every effect becomes a cause for the subsequent effect. 
It is the search for such antecedenis that prompted Dr. Sastri to 
explore more and more like Nicbuhr into our antiquity and find jn 
ita rhythm, a design and a set philosophy. A thorough exemination 
of the interaction between the indiviiva's and environment led 
Dr. Sastri to spot the origin of our culture. All historical events 
possess individuality or uniqueness and hence they cannot be 
reduced to any uniformity. Dr. Sastri is very much aware of this 
phenomena and therefore he casta very wi ch culture 
patterns of all degrees of consciousness and complexity. He has 
dealt with the simplest pattems explivit in dress, diet, work, saluta- 
tion and handicraft and also on the highest form of culture patterns 
explicit in literature, arts, religion and philosophy. In short, Dr, 
Sastri perceives a single master key to our culture end that key is 
primarily ethical. He has not rejected the idea of God in revealing 
himself in history and he does not equate encrgy or progress 
as substitutes for God. He is in favour of pluralistic interpretation, 
depending upon the discovery of new data. Historical research is 
such a complex phenomena that ne rigidity, no finality could ever 
be possible. He is not dogmatic. The subject he chose, the mate- 
rial he dealt with and the phenomena he tried to analyse were such 
that any final verdict was not possible, and that it wat likely to 
change every time a new data or new factors appeared on the scene, 
However, Dr. Sastri believes that evolution itself is a movement 
towards the desirable goal of goodness, piety and righteousness, 
which could all be summed up in that encyclopedic term 
"Dharma" 

Lastly what is most appealing about Dr. Sastri is his modest 
humility. Such great scholarship sits so lightly on him. His child 
like simplicity, purity of heart, and nobility of soul have never 
forsaken him at any conscious minute of his life. He appears to have 
faithfully followed what St. Augustine said long ago, “Do you 
wish to be great? Then begin by being little. Modest humility is 
beavty’s crown.” His devotion to duty ied him to the cultivation 
of all his faculties to the best of his ability, His thirst for knowledge, 
his spirit of enquiry, seriousness of purpose and ecaseless pursuit of 
his goal enabled him to accomplish herculean tasks. He is such a 
painstaking scholar that he isa miracle of genius, because he has 
been a miracle of lubour. In scorcs and scores of his research papers 
we find his abilities crystaliised through that labour of love which 
could be the passion of any missionary. lic believes in the dictum 
that obedience to duty at all costs and risks is the very essence of. 
the highest civilised life, and that duty is one of Godhead's most 
oeutgnant of the graces. Even at times wher his physical faculties 
were not very mu: , he Ras such a devoted 
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crusader in the path of extending the horizon of historical know- 
ledge that hardly any moment of his life was kept free from some 
useful activity. As his mind became more enlightened, his interests 
and responsibilities became more varied too. He was led constantly 
into sew channels of historival research with the result. that there 
is hardly any field in Karnataka History which he has not touched. 
India ia general and Karnataka in particular have to make upa good 
dea! of lost time in the discipline of history. But for Dr. Sastri we 
would have been poorer still. We wish him long life and good 
health so that a precious gem that has so long shed such lustre will 
continue to enrich the realm of history. 
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Dr. Sastri’s Works in Kannada 
B. R. GOPAL 


THE purpose of this paper is to ecquaint readers, specially the aon- 
Kaunadigas, with Dr. Srikantha Sastri’s works in Kannada. 
Numerous Kannada articles written by him have been published in 
various learned journals and in several special issues of daily new: 
Papers, weekiies etc. Many in Karnataka still remember the great 
controversy he raised by publishing his work on Purandaradasa in 
1964 during the great saint-poct’s quarter eentenary celebrations all 
over the State. [n putting forth his views Dr, Sastri had ent rely 
relied on that material that he had collected and was not swayed 
by any religious considerations. 

His books in Kannada have bee! iiis essays on the great 
men of history (S22m228 cb :) in a Text Book edited by 
Dr. M, H. Krisha moie than 25 years ago have retained their 
popularity to this day. Since then Dr. Sastri has written proft sely in 
Kannada: 23 zoğ ¿3 (Indian Culture), completed ia 1944; 
Sarwar wes Gai womg (History of the Roman Empire, 1948-49) ; 
gods 03, co dané (Outlines of World History, 1957) which 
even today a very good text book for the undergraduate students 
3aes8 (Archaeology, 1960); Z: 43,5, (Hoysala Arch 
tecture, 1961) ete. This brief paper confines itself to an assessment 
of only three of Dr. Sastri’s Kannada works viz, vee LEES 
e72 and Sas! š 
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later in 1954, In the pref: 
summarises briefly the contributions of India to world cul 
then Oswald Spengier’s Decline of the West had beca published and 
‘Toynbee had put forward his challenge and response theory of 
y of History, These so- 
ciaily Spengier. had fore- 
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Dr. Sastri in his preface says that the entire problem could be 
analysed in three ways. Politically it was a conflict between 
Monarchy, Despotism and Democracy ; economically there was a 
growing gap between the rich and the poor; ethically mutual 
suspisions, injustice, deceit among the nations and lack of freedam 
of action and thought in individual's life—these were the bases cn 
which human civilization stood and which were now sinking. It was 
essential to find suitable answers for the problems that arose cut of 
it and Dr. Sastri said that Indian Culture had in it the answer. 

Nationalism and Science are mere tools that could be used 
both for the welfare and the destruction of world order, XF culture 
is to be protected at all, these have to be kept under control. 
Nationalism adopts different forms depending upon the country, its 
religion, language and basic culture. Science is materialistic, 
belonging to the range of the senses and hence limited in its ssope. 
It can create an atmosphere of physical pleasure or pain by vider- 
standing the physical world around us. [t is earthy, and cannot 
satiate the inner urge for knowledge of the eternal the urge to Live a 
cultured life. It creates civilization but cannot be a source of eulure, 

The word ‘culture’ isassociated with agriculture while civiliza- 
tion is associated with the urbane, Civilization has as itsaim the 
establishment of some order—the social order as it could be called 
—in regulating the natural desires of mankind, for food, Sleep, lust 
and fear, and the race among men for fulfilment of those desires. 
Culture on the other hand indicates the spiritua Iprogress, of an 
individual or agroup. After establishing social order there should 
be sufficient sreedom—liberty—for the individual as for the soci ely 
without which culture and civilization caanot progress. Hence 
philosophers like Croce defined History as the story of liber ty. 

Four factors are essential for social progress and reform; they 




















are economic, political, religious and the urge for knowledge, not 
only scientific but also of the ultimate, There are different cult ites 
in the world cach one of which has its own char teristic, an 





individuality, The contribution of Asia to World civilization and 
culture has been immense. Almost all the earliest civilizations have 
originated in this continent, and through Crete il has spread its 
Impact over Grecce and Rome and Modern Europe. Of these, Indian 
culture is unique. it has the great characteristic of absorption and 
assimilation. The main reason for this is not merely its tolerat ion. 
Mere tolerant attitude towards other religions or culture aad the 
like would often result in ingifer $ und on s S o" lhe 
other a seise o the others whieh 
exul» in usimilatio Ure is that aere is 
spo HE 
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All this is due to the great seers of aur count y who have lef 
behind a rich literature and whose knowledge has been transcend. 
ental, says Dr. Sastri. Tt is this that has sustained oar culture which 
js anadi and nanta. 

This book has #2 chapters and within 400 pages Dr. Sestri has 
made à survey of its physical features, pre-history, vedic culture, 
search for spiritual truth (i.e., Religions and\Philosophy), social and 
economic conditions, political systems, literature and arts and 
sciences. In the last chapter there is an account Indian Ci ure 
outside India —what is generally called Greater [ndia. Thus it is not 
merely an outline of ‘history’ but all. othe things too. Herein you 
have un account of all—from Anthropology to Zoology. Lt shows the 
extent and depth of knowledge of Dr. Sastri who is not only well 
read, but has assimilated all that he has read. Bhurativa Samskriti 
is the quintessence of Dr. Sastri's scholarship 

In 1960 the University published his Puratattva Sodhane 
*## (Archaeology). This is divided into two parts, the 
first dealing with the general features, scope, aim and methods of 
Archaeology while the second relates to Indian Archaeology in 
particular. Giving an account of the progress in archacological 
Studies he shows how developments in gcological and anthropo. 
logical studies led to an interest in the archaeological, how Darwin's 
theory of evolution encouraged the scholars to brush aside the 
Biblical account of the ‘universe’ and how Pitt Rievers declared, 
most courageously in his days, that History is evolution. Dr. Sastri, 
in a lucid style escribes the methods in archaeology, shows that 
archaeology is now a science and not mere antiquarian speculation, 
The use of Kannada terminology for explaining several technical 
terms like artifacts, type, typological classification, culture sequence. 
are illuminating. He explains the methods of exploration and 
excavation, and of dating the artifacts; the interpretation is of 
course the last job of an archacologist, but the most important. The 
learned author gives a succinct account of this ‘job’ of the archaco- 
logist. Under archaeology, he includes epigraphy and numismatics 
also, 

The second part of the book deals with Indian Archaeology. In 
this we find an evaluation of the work that has already been done, 
its lacunae and the huge amount of work that awaits scholar’s touch 
in all the branches of archaeology, Basically, this is meant to be a 
text book in Kamada. But there is so much of ori nality in the 
presentation of ihe subject matter Lhat roue in the vear future is 
likely 10 surpass tnis. Again, this book is a fitting answer to those 
who say ihat rime is voks in Kannada, on 
technical aad scientific subjects 

The latest of his Kannada 
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Ay s -J964) is on Hoysala Atvbitecture. In this work Dr. Sastri 
has given an account of the beginnings of Hoysala Architecture, 
which bas imbibed ihe features of Chalukyan architecture and 
made ferther improvements. Hoysala architecture in one sense 
wituesses the culmination of Karnataka architecture aud, although, 
later on, the Vijayanagara rulers adapted some of the features, yet 
that is a different style altogether. The Chalukyan style reaches 
the peak of plastic ornamentation under the Hoysalas. [n the later 
Chalukyan temples in the districts of Chitradurga, Shimoga, 
Dharwar and Bellary. We can see some features which form the 
points of contact with the Hoysala temples. The introduction of 
ligure sculpture as a decorative element in the wall, treatment of 
plinth mouldings, the star shaped plan, leaning bracket figures 
etc., that occur in the Somesvara temple, Gadag, the Doddabasap pa 
temple, Dambal and the Mallikarjuna temple, Kuruvatti ate such 
points of contact. These have been explained luzidly by the author. 
The book is divided into two paris; in the first is given, as an 
introduction, a brief history of the Hoysalas and an ascourt of 
Chalukyan architecture. Analysing the epigr aphs of V isha u yardhaia 
recording grants to the temples ete., he has shown that 69 pex cont 
of these refer to the grants made to Suiva temples, 20 per cent (o 
the Vaishnava and the remaining 20 per cent to the Jaina, Hence, 
he says that there is no evidence to show that this king bad greater 
leanings towards Vaishnavism. The statement made by Pallava 
Mahendravarma that he was the first to construct temples in store 
has been shown to be an empty boast. On the other hand, the 
Pallavas were influenced by the Chalukyas in this respect. The 
turned pillars and decorative features indicate that Chulaky.- 
Hoysa'a masonry was more the work of a carpenter and a gold- 
smith. No literary work on iconography or art appears to have 
been produced in the Hoysala period. Ihe architects mest have 
mace use of texts of the earlier periods, like IManasara, dbhilashi- 
farthachintamani, Bui it js not possible to say that the 
Vaikhanasa or Panchayatra agamas were followed for Yaishiava 
temples, the  Karamagama or /sunagurupaddiati for Salva and the 
Jaina puranas for the Jaina temples. Besides the kiaps and oiher 
royal personages and officials, ordinary citizens also get buit 
temples according to their capabilities. ch ones may aot be 
ariistie or gorgeous; and on that ground they reed not be dated 
prior to the Hoysala temples, when no other conliamatory evidence 
is available. Jakk Dankans are mere mythical sigares aad 
lived iit theo Hoysala period, In uc viker 
1 fplors igure, except du 
Karsatshe. These are sume uf the points made out herein. 
Ia the second, third and fourth parts ve find dese iptive 
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es ts of both the major and minor Hoysala tenes bes 
PRT, temples of Belur, Halebid and Somanathapur a 2 M 
xo ibm have been treated ia greater detai!. Epigrapl nical 
bm yideuces have been appropriately cited whit arewan 
a pa ki onstruction of the monuments or scooping of sculp- 
us xs "ru has made the volume authentic aad all the rel evant 
pecans cà herein have been very useful fora erii SMS 
S EM further studies in the subject, from the political, ccouo- 
o p 


mic, social and artistic angles. 
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